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New  York.  | 

SCHKU.MEKHOKN’S  TKArHEUS’  AOEXCV. 
Oldest  ami  best  known  iu  I'.  S. 

Estalilished  1S55. 

;i  East  14th  S^tkect.  Xew  Yokk. 

New  Youk,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  roH  rjiRi.s. 

PleasiO!*  lh‘*He  who  value  wise  home  care  and  (rof>d  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

Itev.  i\  W.  Hawi.kv,  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  York. 


Pennsylvania. 


New  Youk.  Newliurcn. 

TheiM  isses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girl? 

The  thirtieth  year. 

(.ertlflcate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

>IISS  KATIIAKINK  I-.  MAI-TBY’S  HOMK 
Axn  School.  HlitheM  citv  advantat;es.  Yearly  expense. 
Seventh  year.  (  Irculars  upon  application. 

Brooklyn.  PMI  .loraleinoii  St..  Hr(M)klyn  lleiichts.  New  York. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 


ClAverack  COLLEGE  ,  Troy  Female  Seminary, 


«nd  HudHon  Klver  InHtltutP,  at  Claverark,  N.  Y.  A 
Cla*sli'Bl  Seminary  of  lili;li  urade  for  lK>y»  and  itlrls.  Keauti- 
ful  and  he/iltnful  loratlon  in  tlie  Hudson  Kiver  Valley.  A 
TM-ord  of  forty-one  vear.  of  iininierriipte<t  suecessful  tsluea- 
tlonal  work.  Cons<‘rvatory  of  Music,  Art  and  KliK-ution.  42d 
year  l>ei;ins  Sept  1(1.  For  ratalogucs  address 

Kev.  H.  Fl.ACK.  A.M..  President. 

OMK  S(  IIOOI.  I'OK  GIKI.S. 

No.  fiPT  .'iTll  .WKNl'K. 

Kev.  I)k.  and  Mus.  t'HAS.  H.  ttAKDNKK,  Principals 


_ _ _ Sept.  ’’H.  K'tablislicd  in  I8.t0. 

wenty  minutes  from  PLi'a-  elpbia.  tw-.  hours  from  New- 
York.  Forcirc  .1  ir.  apply  to  I’riucip  ils.  Fuaxces  K  Ben 
XETT,  .Syi.viA  .1.  Kastm.an.  Oitoutz  school  P.  O..  Fa. 

THEWAlTON-WELLlSLEf  SCH00L~ 

‘JIOI  and  'JUKI  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  (ilrls.  Poss»>sses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 
Inland  day.  Ufli  year.  Academic,  Collertc  Preparatory  and 
Musical  lU.pts.  For  Ulus.  cat.  ami  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  .Mrs. 
.lAMES  K.  Da.NJ'OKTH. 


This  famous  school  will  he  reoimned  as  a  Boardint; 
j  Si-hool  on  Seiitemi  e' 2.vtU,  IW).i,  and  will  be  under  the' 
cha'Ke  of  .Miss  .Marv  .V lice  Knox.  B.A  .  tor  the  past  ten 
I  ysars  Professor  in  Wellesley  Colleite.  All  inquiries 
,  should  Iw  addressed  to 
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MISS  M.\KY  ALIC  E  KNOX, 
Kmiiia  Mll'a— I  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


i  Lyndon  Hall  School. 


I^AHKIM  PKKI'.\K.4T«>HV  INSTITI  TK. 

I  JPnVO  riHf  C  (iermaii  Kliidercarteii,  Knulisli  Primary 
DU  I  0.  Ul  [lL0,and  (trammar  <f  ra  les,  t'olleue  pr«*para- 
tlon.  Cadet  Corps  :t42  Lexiiurtoii  .Ave  .  Iiet.  A  4(lth  Sts.  N.Y 


For  Yoiiim  Ladies,  tuili  Year.  Collcce  preparation. 
SAMCEI,  Wei.i.s  Hi  <  k,  a  M.,  Poiii'likccpsic.  .N.  Y. 

SHE  MISSES  ELY'S  SCHOOL  FOK  (ilKLS, 
UIVKKSIDE  DKIVE. 

s'ltli  and  htltli  StreOs,  New  York 


OSsININtJ  SCHDOI,  FOK  fllKLS,  Sinir-Simt-on-the- 
lIudsoD.  Sleam  heat  and  other  moder  ■  imiirove- 
ments.  One  hour  fioin  New  York.  Prepitres  for  follene. 
advanced  courses  in  Alt  ami  Music.  Albert  Boss  Par- 
siin-.  Musical  Diiector.  2S|h  year  heL’ins  Sept.  1H. 

MissC.  C.  Fl'LLER.  Principal. 

PARK  PLACE  SCHOOL,  Em.ira,  n.  y. 

A  tlioroui;li  preparatory  s<-Ii(M)I  for  cirls.  Native  teachers 
for  French  and  tierman.  f:i.'iil  [mt  year.  For  elrcular  midress 
Kev.  K.  S.  (Jkeex,  D.Ii. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  oldest  e<»lleire  for  women.  ('lassical  (A.B.>.  S<*lentirtc 
iH.S.),  Mu*4U' ( Mus.B.  I  and  Art.  For  ratalo$,;iie  addres.-i 

Bev.  Ki'fi's  S.  tlKF.KN.  I*re.«ident. 

Nkw  Yf»KK.  < 'anundai^ua. 

Granger  Place  School 

Foil  Yol-si;  Ladies.  Estahllshed  isTii. 

OlH>ns  SeptcmlMT  Is. 

Cauoi.ixe.A  CoMSTot  k.  Pre^lilent. 


New  Jersey. 


Hlciir  I’ressliy terinl  Academy 

.Tubn  1.  Blair  fouudaiiou  Both  sex.-s.  4Sth  >ear. 
Preparation  for  any  < 'oil. 'ife.  and  for  Business.  Musie. 
Physical  Cult  or-.  New  tire- proof  t  iiildiiit;  f  r  ladies 
Lo  v  rates.  Suiauior  ail vai.taites.  lieliKious  itillui  nee 
.No  vicious  imjiils  admilled.  Send  lor  Catalouue. 

\V.  S.  KVEKSoLF.  Ph.O..  Print  ipal.  Blairstown.  N.  J. 

ItItllMiKTON, 

NEW  .IEU*EV. 

Home  and  Collcire-iucparatory  Schtail  for  Youmt  l,adie.s.  Cer- 
tlllcate  admits  to  smith.  Kstahll.shed  Im;1 

Mri.  .1.  AI.I.EX  .Maxwei.i.,  Principal. 


IVY  HALL 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

E«)lt  BOYS. 

Among  the  Pines. 

I’rejiarcs  for  College,  Scientiftc  School  or  Business. 

.Limes  \V.  Mokev,  A.M  .  Principal, 
Lakewood.  N.  .1. 


PEXNSVi.vAXl.t.  Plttslmrith.  K.K. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  la-i;  ns  Sept.  IS.  Beautiful  ItH-ation.  ple.i.sant  home 
life,  thoroiuth  courses  iu  every  department 

MissK.  .1.  DeVoke.  President. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  scientitic  and  Special  Comses.  .Music  and 
.\rt.  Pi iiited  forms  sent  to  schools  irainiott  pupils  for 
•-ulracce  liy  cerlificate.  Address.  Chamla'rs-iuru.  Pa. 

W’^KsT  W.\I.N|  T  STREET  SKMiN.VRY 
T  T  FtiK  Yiil  Ntl  L.MlIEs.  2’.itli  Year.  Is  provided  for 
tflvinu  a  superior  education  in  Collcitiate,  Eclectic  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  lieiiartments :  also  in  Music.  Art  and  FliK-ntion. 

Mrs.  Hexkii'.tta  Ki  t/..  2(14.1  Walnut  St.,  I’hlla. 


Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa. 

X  Christian  College,  under  the  care  of  the 
ITeshyteriun  Symsl  of  I'cnnsylvania.  Classical, 
laitin  and  (Icncral  Scientilic,  Civil.  Klcclrh-al 
and  Slininif  Emtinceriinrand  Chcniicul  Courses. 
For  Catalogues,  Ac.,  address 

The  registrar. 


S|irlni:s,  N  Y. 

Kcmilar  L-radualiiii;.  College  preparatory,  rnlvcrsity  iircpai- 
atory.  ami  optional  courses  f'-rvoiiiiir  women .  Fortv-.irst  vear. 
Fi2.>.  <  llAKI.Es  F.  Down.  Pli.li,.  I•rcsidcnf. 

•Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  I»l  Thirl  \ -si.vt  li  Sirofl.  tioiir  Park  Avomu*. 

n  tijH'ii'*  riiiir*tl.i» .  S  |H .  1  f;  r  PiM  lo  >». 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 


M' 


[ISS  DANAS  MIBMIL  FOB  (ilULS, 

Miurislown.  New  .l4  rM‘y.  ^vplPinlMT  Noar* 

iips-ito  NfwVork  alTtipN  t  atIvanlaL'p**,  (’rrtllU’Htt*  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith  Wi  lh  xl«  y  ami  Baltimore  ('tdlotro.  .Mu.>Ni<'  and 
art.  U<‘>>idt‘>it  native  Kiem  h  .iiid  (ti>rmaii  tea(-h(n’«i.  Board- 
inu'  pnidi*^, 


The  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  ®  pfnn?"’ 

Hiitli  intcrmediaie  an  1  preparatory  depat t ment  pre- 
juresfor  n>  coUeue  in  ilie  countrt  atlinrouKh  Enulish 
and  liusiness  course.  A  we'l  eqnipiied  pliysncal  lahora- 
lory.  Kciiresciit -iiivea  of  Vale.  Piimetoc.  Delaware, 
Welieaiey.  Boston  Universi'y,  and  New  York  Teachers’ 
C.illeite  tiiMin  the  f  iculty.  .-Y  few  pu.  ils  admittetl  to  the 
family  of  the  priiiciiiil.  where  they  receive  personal caie 
and  traiiiini:.  The  scliool  reojieas  Monday,  Sept.  Id.  un¬ 
der  tlie  di  eetion  of  eiitht  exiierieiiced  leaclieis.  F'or 
(  ataloKiie  address 

Kev.  THOMAS  M  CANN.  -V.M.,  - 

WALI  KK  II.  BCF.I.L.  A.M..  i  '  o"riiHils. 


lilt  \n  HIS  «i  .\M»  D  V  V  •‘I  in  Mil,  roll  film 
rririiat  y  |*r.-jL4rai«iry  ami  ac.id«’iiii.'  ili  imrt  'ii«’nt’’i. 

I'l  l  |i.ir  t  i"ii  H  r  f  nlh  LT*  fnnr’*« 

fht.  rtl.  .I  'J  Mi  I  j’ili  .\\4’nn«'. 

>  VK  MMIN  \i:  V,  NKW-MKCK.  I  or  nartmu 

4  hii-a  i  iie-s  MRS.  .Si.  .1.  Life. 


New  .Ikhsev.  NiiHcv. 

The  Hisses  Tiniiow, 

CI.OVLkSIIH;.  M  Ml  -  -s  Inud  lor  trirN  in  a  ( liarii.i'  ir 
si  la-'f  t  far  .Ness  N  fi  x.  list  rv  rare  lakfii  lo  make  tin 
l.o.m-Iite  Kiipit  r..:  iiM  li  :  piioars  and  rol|<if 

'  I  r*  paiMlors  fli  p  »H  la  ni p  i  i  t  f  tnir-st*',  ’f  d- •'ir  d. 

.No  I’liir  iin  r  I  \ 'n.i!  < o  iiim  m  t  ”*  s  pi. 

1^:-..  .vddn->  Miss  i:.  W.  IIHLOW. 

i  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYJ, 


The  Misses  Graham 

‘ tn  tin  \l s  1  i ft  t  I 

P»oAm»i\<.  wo  DAY  litMii.  1  n  f.im  >. 
Iv-t.iMKlu’t!  i^p;. 

flit.?  a*  lav.  It'iat  itiii.  I  n'l  W  PM  Sliii’iiian  Miuar*-.  j 

N' i:\V  Vf  >l:i;  Mlldl  \uv  a*  \I»|:MV.  C  o.nuall-.ii 
lllliWoii  N.  ^  .  For  hoaldlli;^  r.tdyt-i  oHl\.  ‘‘ir- 
pai  o^  f  :  II  t  «dl«'t:r  •  ait4i  f  io  \  t  rnmt'iit  ar  oi<  nii  f  '  »  o- 
pltdt  iy  npiii’p  <I  and  1  o.iiitit'ilu  I  «  «  n  ilud-a  iti 

Kivt’i  .  4  m di  >  ah  A  T'si  Pidii!  Foi  <  a! a  ouMif  adtl I  t ! 
s.  ( ’.  .If  »N !•>,  I  \  F.,  Sum  i  ini  iidi  nt. 

St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls. 

TI.ot<iui:Ii1\  i:rad«Mj  from  Primiry  lt»  ( 'oIU  ixiatf.  (fr- 
t itif  ate  aaiint "  to  e.d!  •uo'i  lor  u oa  en.  KU <  i i ve  foni  st** 
for  ai\amad  pnpiN  and  p«*>t-er;nluale'.  Spet  i al  ar- 
r.anjze  I  fiit'^  l(*r  llH»‘Nf  desifn.^  tin*  ad  vaiitaet*'' Nev% 
Yorkfitv:  fatHarijN.  lec’nre'i,  art  ^aderies,  fianleii 
Lone  Nlami  <li  ilf  hour  from  Ne\N  York’. 

.Mi»  F.FI/.V  bFTU  Ij.  Kt  »l '  F-S,  Pritn  ii  a1. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremiis. 

IPlAKIIIMi  .\NII  lltV  SI  IliioL  FtIK  (ilKLS. 

UK  (II’E.VS  IK  nillKK  :;itD. 

MadKon  Avtmne.  New  York. 


rr.-nion.  Ni  u  .!«  r-r 
-intlit’s.  f  mi\  pair  In 
n<'( 's  riMinin-d 


-•i  Ihmi  for  l»o\>  liai  kwan'  In  thi  i 
1.:  nnplN.  T«  rni«*  ¥  »<ni.  No  «’\ira 
K  D.  MfiM'ANA  K.  .Mailer. 


Massachusetts. 

VBIt4»T  .\<'\I>I:MY  IHK  i.aiiies. 

Hcclns  its  liTth  ye.-ir  Si  )itcmh<  r  I'.Kli,  oircrim;  enhirued 
opportnnitie'i.  Tim  *’ St  ndnary  (  inii **»•*<  of  stuflies  and  a  Col- 
h'u'e  Ilirinirf  ’tMirM’  .\*ldr« 

MIS's  I..\rK.\  s.  WA'rSfiN.  IMiniipal.  ,\n<l*)ver,  .Ma-ys. 

CARI.nrON  SCHOOL. 

K*u:  V*n  \*.  Min  .wo  I’on-*.  i  till*-::*’  prt]»arai«irv.  Fm;- 
H’*h  aial  s*'i«’iit  illc  'I’w t  11 1  h  y*  a r.  Fltn*  ni’w  miia''inm  am! 
s«  ij«*«)l  r*'«»n H*»m*’ tor  l.'i  ■‘imU  i:i'-.  s.ViO  jh  r  .v-ar.  IP’iip*’!!'^ 
Si  pti’inlM  r  D,  ly.'!.  I  \  f  .\  l!  LI  i  l'f  i\.  IMi .  I). 

.Nevs  illo'it I’alfd  *  n*  nlar.  Lr.olhutl.  .vi,i>».ai  hn**  Its. 

The  Ror’t.shiro  Schoo.  oiieiis -ci  I  is.  i  r.  j.  nation 

for  a  ny  e«dU  i;**.  I  Ixim  !!•  ?  t  L  in,  .  S*  r  d  for  *  ircufar. 

AiHHi  K  .1.  f’l.ofiJii.  .\..M..  l  ii'H  pal  Pili'-li*  Id,  Ma-ss. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

lUUDCT/rON,  N.  J. 


Thi-  .\4  ..d*  Miy.  f«*  iioi«  d  in  I-.'*?.  nml*  r  tin*  ear*’  «*f  I'r*'sh4 
t*'t\ .  Iia-s  a  ■'tfoii::  lin-ii.oi  fat  uity,  i*'  l»*’.int»fnll\  ’siinati  l 
\  It  I  lari:*-  ami  Im>  •nttiul  t  t  ’'imN  ami  ttnihlin'-Ts,,  irymii  i 
-ino’.  **1  tam  lit  aiin::.  r'lnl  •  \ \  '•nmomdinL;  *1.  lu  idt lifnl 

.»ml  liatuiy  ‘MiIn  Pas  wf...  i*t  into  *»m  li  I’^nrilnimliirj’'-  ro 
I'fiNfil.  f  or  t*  i  ni'*  t  •I'H'-’'  simlv.  n  P  rem-*”^.  oti-..  a|»\  h  tt* 
IMin  111  ^  \\.  E AON.  .\,M  .  Pniieipal. 


M  \s.>.\i  iM  si;i  i? 


PiiilPliii;:'*  mw  wit 
Moii'-*'.  Dormltorii' 
w  It  h  t  r.iin<‘d  iini  '-i'. 


lii'iii  iilc 


f!n>ol . 


••\i’iy  n  tHli’in  iintin»\eine!‘t  of  School- 
Hininu'  Mai!  f  i  >  mii.-i’^tnin  a  ml  I  ntlrneiry 
Now  aihii'lii'  and  o\.d  nm  \,'idU‘»l. 

D.  \N  .\»  i  ic*  imvmi  ,  .\  M  .  iT-m  dnii. 


•  \C  III  SLI  |v.  |»;Oi\*  1- 


Willard  Hall. 


School  for  Girls. 


1  Fivo  ii  aidM  !'’ 


University 
Law  School 


•''ixlv-tifst  year  tienins  Oct.  1, 
Ik  .V  C.mfcrs  I.L.B  .  also  if.ii 
u-r.iiln  lie  coiii  'csi  LL.M. 


Ohio. 

~  LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

I  HR  w  t»yi  i;n. 

I’AINL  SMI  LE.  OHIO. 

Karly  aiqilii  aiioa  nci  <  s,,ir\  f.,r  Sciptcmlier.  ls!i.-,. 
(ixKiiiin  tiiiiii. 

'T'U.i  '  <01,1. k;e  ami  seminaha 

■  114^  VY  II,  WOMEN. 

I. Ell  A  ."s.  \l<  Ker.  I’li.l).,  I  risiiicnt. 

FoH\-lirsi  V(  ar  <  l|it  Ils  .<•  picmlicr  II.  IS!i.">. 

Limit,  ino  Stmlciils.  Full  ( 'ollc^c  Werk. 

Tt  l•■■'s.  *  --ii  II  •-  Yc  ir. 


]  M  \s4Ai  iirsKTis.  West  livaUctalrr. 

I  Howard  Sciuinary. 

i  .\n  cx(  clh  III  I lotm- h  ail  f.  r ( (i i  Isarcl  limit c<l  to  lift  j  . 
I  For  full  pail  c  i  ars  a-  il  illu-ti  iii"l  cii-'  niar  M  ini  t  v 
i  lion  Ai  E  M.  Wii.i,  >  UD.  .sic.  1 1..  Pi  i licit  al. 

i  BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  ':;r 

I  Bndtlin^s  nnsnrp  isst-tl  tore*onfort  iin<I  lu'  dth.  I’vwnt.v 

tiv  •  atT ’s  t  .v»»lv»'  j'l  krr  ivo  ;l  ik**  It  rtiw  in*:  .and  sk.’itiiiK. 
iMiTf^-^it*  d  ii.d  e  MHT  ’!  I'.iatst'  of  sf  lulv .  ;ds4»  |>r»*p'»r 
aoti  tiptioml.  <’.>:nin”M4’4’s  St’in.  II  I'^V  Apply  tt; 

Ml<s  •!''  f’  \  I  I  *•  V  !*rioi’iT»’ii  rd 


.\  I  S'r  I  N  .\  BBf  rr  r.  D*'aii  a»  «l  '’it’iiior  I*rt*fe**sor. 

\tli!ri’‘*’«  P»r  ^•;ltaU^L;u*^  KFGInTKAK,  fniversity.  \Va«*himr 
ton  Sijnar*'.  Fast,  ttr 

Drofesstir  I.  F.  IM'ssFl.l, 

!?i*  Bnnelway,  N«‘w  Y»>rk  Citv. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE 


Tha  Lesdin^  Gonssr  niar/  of  A.ti  ar.ca 

t-  AKi.  l- Aiii.ri;';,  Dircc.nr. 
Foil'iil.-diD  IV.;  hy 
E.  Tourji'e. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  C! 


tl»«*  Idirlior  ediieatioti  4if  ytninir  | 
utnm-n.  The revi-soii  l  at.ilou'm*  uiv**'*  i 
full  Information  on  napiirnuMit-  for  tdm  is^ioii.  tamrse-s  »»f 
'•liniy,  t  lie  !d’*t**ry.  ♦•<piipiii  HI,  iimi  fcr*»vernmeiit  fd  Wolls  (  ol- 

Wii.l.l.w  K  WaTKU  ^  IMi  I)..  Pr»*’‘ii|»*nt.  Aon*rr».  V  V 


_  COLLEGE 

l-orl.'r  1  ear  fu-cina  N'pt.  Dtli  Kraiiil* 

ftil  and  hralllif'iil  l<»cation.  rift>M‘ti  mili-w  ninth 
eff  im  innati.  Knil  <  our-c  ot  Mtmly.  l*s<'parator.*» 
ami  B<  st  t.o  ilitieH  in  .4rl, 

etr.,  \Mth  mnn*’  t  aif  ',n|«-rvtsion . 

Rf'T.  Li.  tP.  POTTK.K,  l».  H..  <^l«*ndal«v 


llliniiis. 


New  a  oitK  iCayiiira  Cii.i.  Ciiliin  S|irim;s  iSiHici\  Ilf  E'i(cnils).  '  AIT.  <  ARRIll  I.  -Cirrnll  (n.  Ills. I  l.as  a  .ScniiiiiM. 

The  Oakwood  Seminary,  Mn-icai  <  imscivanui  ami  sih  oi  .\it  wide 

tin  Ca\m;a  l.aUi  .  P.iaiitv  anil  liialtlifiiliics.  .,f  I..,  aCnn  im  >'•<>’'«  women  ol  . . .  ii  ai  in.  th  amh  wilh  litl  i 
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AH  Itound  the  Horizon. 

Perhaps  the  best  tliinR  that  can  be  said 
about  the  Queen's  speeeh,  read  last  Thursday 
before  the  asseitibletl  Houses  of  Parliament, 
is  that  it  is  non  eommittal.  It  leaves  the  gov 
ernment  with  a  free  hand  on  almost  every 
qneHtion  of  importanee,  having  pledged  noth¬ 
ing.  Irelaml  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned. 
Tlie  recent  outrages  upon  English  missionaries 
were  referred  to  with  the  assurance  that,  in 
reply  to  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  the 
Chinese  government  by  the  Queen’s  represen¬ 
tatives,  promises  have  been  received  that  suit¬ 
able  punishment  should  he  awarded  to  those 
responsible  for  these  crimes.  As  to  Armenia, 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  ambassadors  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  have  acted  to¬ 
gether  in  suggesting  reforms  which  are  now 
being  considered  by  the  Sultan. 
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The  debates  upon  the  speei  h  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  moderate,  the  members  of  Parliament, 
of  whatever  poiltical  complexion,  being  ap 
jiarently  of  the  Queen’s  oi'inion,  that  it  is 
“more  ciinvenient  to  tlefer  until  another  ses 
sion  the  consideration  of  any  important  legis¬ 
lative  matters,  except  those  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  administrative  charges  of  the 
year.”  Mr.  Dillon  anti  Mr  Redmond  did  in 
deed  present  the  question  of  Ireland,  and  were 
made  content  for  the  time  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants,  if 
it  contained  nothing  contentious,  would  be 
consitlered  by  the  Government.  As  to  Chinn 
and  Armenia  it  is  only  too  apptirent  that  con¬ 
siderations  of  imperial  self  interest  are  to  pre 
vail  over  considerations  of  common  humanity 
and  justice.  Russia  is  evidently  the  bugbear. 
The  Chinese  government,  rotten  and  confess 
edly  impotent  as  it  is,  must  be  supiiorted  lest 
Russia  get  a  foothold  in  the  far  P.tist.  The 
Sultan  must  be  sujiportetl  lest  the  tialance  of 
power  in  Europe  be  lost.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
iiortant  that  the  interests  of  India  should  be 
considered,  so  ftir  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
Armenian  difliciilty,  hut  tliere  is  a  great  want 
of  candor  in  all  that  is  urged  by  England  ol 
the  diinger  to  the  peace  of  India  which  would 
ensue  from  an  open  arraying  of  Mussulman 
against  Christian  in  the  Turkisli  Empire. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  more  dantier 
that  the  Moslems  of  India  would  make  com 
mon  cause  with  tliose  of  Turkej  than  that  onr 
negroes  would  uprise  in  common  cause  with 
our  Indians.  There  is  in  till  the  history  of 
religion  no  rivalry  so  intense,  no  hatred  so 
bitter,  as  that  between  the  Sunni  and  the  Shiah 
— the  orthodox  and  the  heretic  Mohammedtins. 
The  Turks  are  Sunni — orthodox;  the  Mos 
lems  of  India  and  Persia  are  Shiites.  Now  it 
is  a  jirominent  article  of  the  orthodox  creed 
that  to  kill  one  Shiite  is  more  accejitahle  in  the 
sight  of  (iod  than  the  slaughter  of  seventy 
Christians.  In  the  event  —by  no  means  prob 
able  — that  European  intervention  should  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  religious  war  in  the  Turkish  domin¬ 
ions.  it  is  perhaps  inconceivable  that  the  Mo 
hammedan  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  India 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  Aimenian  Chris 
tians,  but  it  is  not  one  whit  more  jtossihle  that 
they  would  make  common  cause  with  the  de¬ 
tested  Sunni.  This  argument  for  caution  on 
the  part  of  England  in  dealing  with  Turkey  is 
specious  only  until  the  facts  are  known.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  it  recoils  with  terrible  force  upon 
those  who  urge  it.  No  one  questions  for  a 
moment  that  England  has  the  jtower  to  force 
upon  Turkey  any  course  that  she  chooses.  No 
one  ({uestions  for  a  moment  that  in  the  case 
of  Armenia  all  the  Powers  would  be  with  her 
in  holding  Turkey  to  a  strict  account.  A 
wonderful  speech  lately  uttered  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  editorially  discussed  on  another  page, 
conspires  with  an  article  in  the  current  Con 


temporary,  and  a  pamphlet  which  preceded 
its  publication  by  a  few  weeks,  consisting  of 
extracts  from  British  blue  books  showing 
that  England  has  for  years  been  perfectly 
aware  of  atrocities  compared  with  which  those 
described  in  Mr.  Greene's  book  are  unim{K>r- 
tant— this  speech  and  artii  le  and  pamphlet 
ought  BO  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  all  readers 
of  the  English  language  that  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  could  no  longer,  for  very 
shame’s  sake,  refuse  to  take  the  high-handed 
course  with  Turkey  which  the  circumstances 
require. 

Meanwhile  the  Armenians  are  dying  of  star¬ 
vation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  iimler  the 
system  of  exorbitant  taxes  anil  legalized  rob¬ 
bery  to  which  for  years  pa' t  they  have  been 
subject,  they  have  not  found  it  worth  while 
to  cultivate  tlieir  fields  or  herd  their  flocks, 
and  little  by  little  htive  been  growing  poorer 
ami  poorer.  This  being  the  ease,  the  outrages 
of  a  year  ago  have  reduced  them  to  utter  want, 
ami  the  report  now  I'omes  that  they  are  tlying 
by  the  hundred.s.  It  is  said  that  their  Kurdish 
neighbors  are  taunting  them  for  tho  little  in¬ 
terest  the  Christian  peoples  tire  showing  in 
their  welfare— a  course  of  conduct  wbicli  lias 
more  to  justify  it  tlmn  any  other  of  their  re¬ 
cent  acts.  Tlio  Government  of  Turkey,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  unmoved  though  it  may  have  been  by 
tlie  sufferings  of  Armenians  or  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Christian  nations,  is  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  six  Arme¬ 
nian  provinces,  vvhich  within  a  few  years  has 
dwindled  from  i?', (100, 000  to  5i2,00'i,000annually. 
A  new  High  Commissioner,  Chakir  Pacha,  has 
been  aiqtointed  to  make  an  inspection  of  these 
provinces — vilayets,  as  they  are  called.  Cha¬ 
kir  Pacha  is  a  man  of  re|)utation,  experience, 
and  breadth.  It  is  said  that  he  has  great 
sympathy  with  the  Armenians,  and  will  do 
them  full  justice.  But  his  jiowers  only  cover 
those  circumsttinces  which  have  to  do  with 
the  houri'es  of  the  imperial  reveune. 

As  to  China,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  work  of  tlie  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Ku  Cheng  mass.icro  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  blind,  a  makeshift  to  put 
olT  public  interest  until  public:  interest  has 
been  turned  in  some  other  ilirection.  The 
latest  news,  that  the  Chinese  Government  for 
bids  English  and  American  consuls  to  join  in 
the  inquiry,  shows  how  little  serious  is  the 
pretended  investigiition.  Meanwhile  the  Chi¬ 
nese  soldiers,  recognizing  the  real  views  of 
the  (iovernment,  are  plundering  the  foreign 
ers  they  are  supposed  to  protect.  The 
London  Times  takes  the  position  that  the 
Western  Powers  should  demand  the  public  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  officials  concerned  in  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  it  being  certain  that  China  could  not 
refuse  sueh  a  demand.  In  such  a  case,  the 
farther  troubles  which  now  appear  to  he  brew¬ 
ing  might  be  averted. 
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In  Germany  they  are  celebrating  the  quarter- 
centennial  of  ITnited  Germany,  and  incident 
ally,  of  the  victories  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Naturally  these  celebrations  are  not 
pleasant  to  France,  but  the  German  Govern 
ment  has  been  at  some  pains  to  explain  to 
whom  it  may  concern  that  the  victories  over 
France  are  not  being  celebrated  as  such,  but 
merely  as  steps  towanl  the  consummation  of 
(Serman  unity,  and  elements  in  the  glory  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  two  great  servants, 
Bismarck  an<l  von  ^loltke  As  the  imperial 
crown  was  placed  upon  the  nead  of  Wilhelm 
I.  in  the  palace  of  Ver.sailles.  it  is  naturally 
difficult  to  dissociate  the  two  ideas  of  German 
glory  and  French  humiliation;  hut  the  French 
people  have  been  able  to  exeredse  the  rare  vir¬ 
tue  of  magnanimity — rare,  indeed,  in  case  of 
defeat  — and  have  ])ermitted  themselves  to  take 
no  umbrage  in  the  present  case.  On  Sunday 
last  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monument  to 
Emperor  William  I.  was  laid  by  his  grandson, 
in  Berlin,  with  the  imposing  ceremonial 
which  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  German  pen 
pie,  and  in  which  they  greatly  delight.  The 
day  being  the  anniversary  of  Gravelotte,  a  re 
view  of  the  troops  was  afterward  held  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  Moltke  Plate. 

Popular  feeling  was  strong  enough  while 
the  presiifiqition  was  that  the  Bannock  Indians 
were  killing  the  whites  in  violation  of  treaty, 
especially  so  long  as  there  was  some  ground 
for  fearing  that  the  lives  of  several  college 
students,  sons  of  prominent  men,  were  in 
jeopardy.  When  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  that  it  was  the 
whites  who  had  been  killing  the  Indians,  pop 
ular  feeling  very  suddenly  cooled  <lown.  It 
has  even  been  asserted  that  no  steps  could  be 
taken  with  any  hope  of  success  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  these  lawless  settlers,  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  the  Indians  in  Wyo 
tiling.  It  now  appears  that  the  outrages 
against  the  Indians  were  in  direct  violation  of 
a  treaty  made  on  July  3,  1808,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Shoshones  and  Ban¬ 
nocks,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  upon  proof 
of  any  wrong  u|ion  the  person  or  property  of 
the  Indian  committed  by  “bail  men  among  the 
whites  or  among  other  people  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,”  the  Federal 
authorities  shall  take  cognizance  of  it  and  in 
flict  suitable  punishment,  with  reimbursement 
of  the  injured  persons  for  the  loss  sustained. 
This  brings  the  recent  offense  under  Federal 
law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped— it  is  indeed  prob¬ 
able— that  the  offemlers  will  be  arrested  by 
United  States  marshals.  Properly  managed 
a  very  substantial  good  may  acciue  to  our  In 
dian  population  us  a  result  of  this  outrage 
upon  a  few  of  them,  for  it  will  bring  the 
status  of  the  Indians  into  couit  and  cause  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  is  now  evil,  chietly  because  the  public 
is  so  little  informed  on  the  subject. 

There  seems  to  be  reason  to  hope  that  the 
vandalism  will  shortly  be  checked,  which  dur 
ing  the  past  half  dozen  years  has  been  doing 
its  best  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  temarkalde 
natural  features  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  have  been  famed  in 
art  and  story  since  the  Hudson  River  was  dis¬ 
covered,  but  of  late  they  have  been  given  over 
to  quarrymen,  though  the  rock  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  valuable  for  little  else  than 
the  filling  of  wharves.  The  Legislatures  of 
this  State  and  New  Jersey  took  steps  last  winter 
to  preserve  this  worhl  famous  range  of  cliffs, 
by  appointing  a  Joint  Commission  whose  duty 
it  is  to  recommend  a  plan  for  their  protection 
and  preservation.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
Commission  deem  that  the  most  practicable 
preparatory  step  is  the  conversion  of  this  great 


natural  rampart  into  an  army  post  It  is  by 
no  means  without  jts  advantages  as  a  line  of 
fortifications  for  this  city,  and  if  held  by  the 
Federal  Government,  its  natural  beauties  could 
be  and  would  be  forever  preserved  and  made 
the  most  of.  The  plan  requires  the  coopera 
tion  of  this  State,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
the  legislative  new  year  opens,  the  people  will 
have  awakened  up  to  the  importance  of  this 
step.  _ 

Last  Sunday,  we  are  assured,  was  really  a 
“dry  Sunday,”  the  excise  laws  were  enforced 
to  a  verj'  respectable  ami  encouraging  degree, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of  liquor 
<lealer8  had  decide<l  that  there  is  no  use  in  re 
sisting  the  determination  of  the  Police  Board 
to  enforce  them.  5Ir.  Roosevelt  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  day  in  satisfying  himself  personally 
of  the  condition  of  things,  and  though  at  the 
present  writing  he  has  not  lonfided  his  views 
upon  the  suhjeid  to  the  general  public,  it  ap 
pears  probable  that  he  is  fairly  well  satisfied. 
Probaldy  recent  events  in  General  Sessions 
had  no  small  part  in  forming  the  conclusion 
of  the  litpior  dealers  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
yield  to  the  inevitable.  Recoriler  Goff  has 
made  the  <lecision  and  put  it  into  operation  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  saloon  is  responsible  for 
the  action  of  his  subt)rdinales.  He  has  also 
shown  himself  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  im¬ 
position  of  a  fine,  but  has  condemned  the  de¬ 
linquents  to  a  month  or  more  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  Now  while  the  profits  of  the  liquor 
business  will,  without  doubt,  bear  the  occa 
sional  imposition  of  a  fine,  they  are  not  sufli 
ciently  large  to  make  imprisonment  seem  worth 
while,  when  the  person  to  bo  imprisoned  is 
not  a  mere  understrapper,  but  the  proprietor 
himself.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
Sunday  laws  will  be  prettj-  carefully  observed 
in  future. 

The  striking  garment  makers  continue  to 
have  the  best  of  it,  ami  they  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  their  integrity,  so  far  as  the  keeping  of 
the  peace  is  concerne<l.  Several  other  branches 
of  the  trade  have  joined  the  movement— the 
jacket  makers,  waistcoat  makers,  “pants” 
makers,  but  no  disturbance  has  occurred.  Most 
of  the  contractors  have  signed  the  required 
agreements,  and  if  Mr.  Schwartz  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  is  to  be  credited,  the  com¬ 
mittee  “parted  on  the  best  of  terms  with  every 
contractor  who  signed  the  agreement.”  The 
movement  is  by  no  means  over  yet.  It  is  said 
that  cloak  makers,  buttonhole  makers,  and 
the  makers  of  women’s  cheap  wrappers  and 
tea  gowns,  are  planning  to  strike.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  women  and  girls,  and  are  either  un¬ 
organized  or  insutticiently  so.  It  will  be  inter 
eating  to  observe  their  efforts  at  organization 
and  mutual  support.  Assuredly  if  any  class 
of  workers  need  the  benefits  of  organization, 
they  do.  The  great  daily  papers  abound  at  the 
present  time  with  advertisements  of  women’s 
wear  at  prices  which  every  woman  buyer 
knows  are  too  low  to  adntit  of  a  living  wage 
being  paid  to  the  maker.  One  great  dry  goods 
house,  appealing  for  the  “ patronage”  of  buy¬ 
ers,  lately  pointed  attention  to  the  low  jirices 
with  the  remark  (in  display  type),  “of  course 
somebody  loses  money,  but  it  will  not  be  j'ou  ” 
It  makes  one  blush  for  one’s  kind  to  think 
that  there  are  human  beings  to  whom  such  an 
appeal  can  be  made.  No,  it  is  not  the  buyers 
who  lose,  nor  is  it.  we  may  be  verj'  certain, 
the  sellers.  It  is  the  girls  and  women  who  do 
the  work,  and  the  loss  to  them  is  something 
terrible.  Health,  comfort,  decency,  hope — all 
this  they  lose;  and  that  so  many  of  them,  in 
proportion,  lose  not  honor  too.  is  to  their  ever¬ 
lasting  credit.  But  how  deep  is  the  discredit, 
ho'v  awful  the  responsibility  of  those  who, 
whether  as  buyers  or  sellers,  profit  by  articles 


made  at  such  immense  cost,  such  frightful 
risk.  The  organization,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
strike,  of  women  workers  of  this  class  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  as  well  as  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest. 

The  “vacation  school”  experiment  was  tried 
last  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
found  so  successful  that  the  city  this  year  ap¬ 
propriated  to  that  Society  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  them  to  enlarge  the  work.  Such  school 
t.uildings  as  are  needed  are  appropriated  to 
the  Society’s  use,  and  morning  sessions  are 
dailj'  held,  with  instruction  in  sewing,  dress 
making,  draughting  patterns,  dntwing,  clay 
modelling,  and  shop  work,  and  with  kinder- 
gaitens  for  the  little  ones.  About  3,700  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  regular  attemlance,  which  is  about 
1,300  more  than  the  api)ropriation  provides  for. 
The  ent*-rprise  so  fully  commends  itself  to  the 
intelligent  public,  ami  the  good  results  of  vaca¬ 
tion  schools  have  been  so  abundantly  proved  by 
several  years’  experience  in  Boston,  that  no 
doubt  the  community  will  see  to  it  that  the 
needed  balance.  §1,000,  comes  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Association. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
promises  that  seven  new  down-town  school 
buildings  shall  be  immediately  erected.  Mr. 
Maclay  appears  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  the  school  census  lately  taken  by  the  Health 
Board,  and  to  underestimate  the  number  of 
children  for  whotn  no  room  can  be  found  in 
the  schools.  If  a  recent  interview  is  correctly 
reported,  he  appears  to  be  more  inclined  to 
accept  Superintendent  Jasper’s  estimate  of 
,'5,000  than  the  census  report  of  ,'>0,000  children 
who  need  accommodation.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  the  case,  the  basis  on  which  he  makes 
his  estimate  appears  to  be  faulty  ;  the  number 
of  chililren  applying  for  seats  in  excess  of  the 
number  that  can  be  accommodated,  can  by  no 
means  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  number 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  and  are  not.  It  is 
with  some  regret  that  we  learn  that  the  new’ly 
made  down-town  parks  are  to  be  chosen  as 
the  sites  of  the  new  buildings.  Near  the  parks 
it  is  indeed  well  that  the  schools  should  be,  if 
they  are  to  have  no  proper  playgrounds  of 
their  own.  But  to  have  any  portion  of  the 
small  area  of  these  parks  built  over  will  be  a 
misfortune.  A  suggestion  recently  made  by  a 
contemporary,  that  two  schools  be  built  around 
a  hollow  square,  which  shall  be  a  playground, 
has  everything  except,  perhaps,  economy  to 
commend  it. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  old  Jesuit  mission  at 
Amiesville  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  recalls  the 
romance  and  the  history  of  that  interesting 
region.  It  has  developed  grand  characters. 
It  claims  some  names  revered  heyond  most. 
It  is  rich  in  resources  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 
There  can  be  no  jealousy  in  the  distribution 
of  honors.  And  though  missions  to  the  In¬ 
dians  have  not  been  so  successful  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  early  baptisms  would  lead  one  to  infer, 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  first  exjdored  some 
of  our  most  famous  regions  were  missionaries 
is  significant  in  itself  and  should  inspire  our 
national  ideals.  Children  who  rea<l  the  story 
of  the  “Lily  of  the  Mohawk”  will  be  the  more 
apt  in  later  life  to  help  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
its  service  of  society  as  it  is  to  day.  A  young 
man  at  Hamilton  College  is  enthused  with 
holy  fire  by  visiting  the  Cottage  of  Kiikland. 
Shrines  are  good  when  rightly — we  mean  not 
suj)erstitioualy — used.  And  we  follow  all  pil¬ 
grims  of  really  earnest  8i)irit  with  a  prayer 
and  benediction.  We  shall  weh'ome  our  own 
returning  pilgrims  with  a  gladness  grown  all 
the  greater  for  every  historic  spot  visited  and 
for  every  holy  feeling  reused  and  rendered 
permanent  by  contact  with  the  scenes  or  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  common  faith. 
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OUKYIMJ  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Ye  call  me  Master;  and  ye  saj'  well,  for  so 
I  am.  One  is  yoiir  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.'’  Jesus  Christ  owns  every 
Christian  in  the  universe.  In  that  wonderful 
prayer  which  He  breathed  on  the  eve  of  His 
crucifixion  Ho  exclaimed,  “they  are  Mine,  ami 
Thou  gavest  them  unto  Me.”  Paul  delighteil 
in  calling  himself  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  gloried  in  saying  “Whose  I  am,  and  whom 
I  serve.” 

To  a  genuine,  whole-souled  Christian,  Jesus 
is  the  kindest,  wisest,  most  patient  and  loving 
of  Masters.  Life  is  a  school ;  and  as  I  ait  on 
my  bench  learning  the  lessons  which  He  a]>- 
points  f*)r  me,  my  loving  Teacher  comes  to 
me  and  kindly  explains  many  a  “hard  saying,” 
and  helps  me  with  spiritual  light.  My  soul 
often  glows  within  mew-hen  He  opens  out  His 
precious  promises  and  makes  new  revelations 
of  His  love.  Sometimes  He  employs  the  rod 
of  discipline;  but  never  unless  it  he  for  my 
good.  “Whom  I  lore  1  chasten  and  I  correct 
every  child  whom  1  receive  unto  Myself.”  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  neither  is  the 
servant  above  his  Lord.  There  is  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  these  two  words  dis 
viph'  and  tlincipline.  If  I  am  the  one,  I  must 
expect  to  have  the  other.  What  are  we  in 
Christ’s  school  for  except  to  be  instructed,  and 
chastised,  and  purified,  and  strengthened,  an<i 
sw’eetened,  and  prepared  to  graduate  at  last 
into  the  joys  and  glories  of  Heaven  V  Jesus 
governs  His  school  by  a  law-  of  love;  but  His 
authority  is  sovereign  there.  “If  ye  love  Me, 
keep  My  commandments.”  That  is  the  real 
test  of  piety.  Our  blaster,  who  redeemed  us 
with  His  blood,  has  a  right  to  appoint  our 
studies,  to  set  our  copies,  prescribe  our  duties, 
chastise  our  waywardness,  and  enforce  His 
rules.  The  highest  attainment  any  pupil  of 
Christ  can  reach  is  unquestioning  obedience. 

Let  me  emjihasize  that  great,  vital  word 
(ihrdience.  It  is  becoming  a  test  of  honest  cit¬ 
izenship  at  a  time  when  the  abominable  doc¬ 
trine  is  broached  that  laws  are  made  to  be 
evatled,  and  not  to  be  enforced.  It  is  the  fore 
most  word  for  every  home.  The  besetting  sin 
of  American  households  is  lax  authority  and 
filial  disobedience.  Reverence  for  parents  is, 
in  too  many  families,  giving  place  to  pert  self- 
assertion,  and  determination  of  children  to 
have  their  own  way.  If  parents  are  not  the 
master  and  mistress  of  their  owr  home,  they 
may  soon  find  themselves  the  sorrow-ful  slaves 
of  -ungrateful  tyrants  and  tormentors.  That 
was  a  shrewd  man  who,  wishing  the  services 
of  a  lad  in  his  office,  inserted  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  “  irnafcd— a  boy  who  always  obeys  his 
mother.  ” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  obedience 
is  the  crowning  grace  of  a  follower  of  .Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  the  essence,  the  very  core,  of 
personal  holiness.  To  learn  the  vvill  of  our 
divine  Master  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Ifible 
study  and  of  true  prayer.  To  <lo  the  will  of 
that  JIaster  is  the  loftiest  attainment  to  which 
any  child  of  redeeming  grace  can  aspire  this 
side  of  Heaven.  “Follow  Me”  are  the  two 
words  that  condense  the  sum  of  Christian 
duty;  and  up  in  the  realms  of  glory  they  tol 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  leadeth.  The 
essential  (lualities  of  holy  obedience  are— a 
w’illingness  to  let  ovir  loving  Master  rule  us;  a 
compliance  with  His  commandments  without 
murmuring;  a  readiness  to  be  nothing,  that 
He  may  be  all  in  all ;  and  as  faithful  and  con 
scientioiis  a  service  of  an  unspcii  Loril  as  if  He 
were  visibly  standing  by  our  aide.  To  deny 
sinful  self  for  His  sake  is  no  easy  thing;  but 
to  deny  “righteous  self”  and  to  claim  no  merit 
for  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  a  glorious  at¬ 
tainment. 


I  have  no  liking  for  monkery ;  yet  so,iie 
good  examples  and  suggestions  have  issued 
from  monasteries.  There  is  an  old  legend  that 
a  wilful  monk  of  the  order  of  F’ranciscans 
stubbornly  refused  to  obey  the  <'ommamla  of 
his  superior.  A  severe  punishment  was  i)re 
I  pared  for  him.  His  associates  dug  a  deep  up¬ 
right  pit  and  placed  him  in  it.  After  a  few 
ahovelfulls  of  earth  had  been  thrown  in.  Saint 
Francis  said  to  the  monk  “Is  your  self  will 
dead  yetV  Do  you  yield?”  The  iron  will  made 
no  response.  The  burying  process  went  on 
until  the  earth  reached  the  loins,  and  then 
the  shoulders,  and  then  the  chin.  A  few  mo 
ments  more  and  the  lips  would  have  been  si¬ 
lenced  ;  but  the  iron  will  broke,  and  the  sub¬ 
missive  friar  meekly  answered  “I  am  dead.” 
Oh  !  how  true  it  is  that  our  wise  and  loving 
Master  sometimes  puts  us  into  a  deep  pit  of 
trial,  to  subdue  our  pride,  or  to  tame  our  un¬ 
ruly  passions,  or  to  break  our  stubborn  self- 
will.  Blessed  is  he  or  s^ie  who  can  look  up 
into  the  countenance  of  Jesus  and  sincerely 
say,  “blaster,  my  rebellious  self  is  tUad,  that 
Thou  mayest  live  in  me,  and  that  I  may  live 
for  Thee  only  and  for  Thj-  service  and  glory !” 
It  is  not  slavery  to  a  hard  taskmaster,  but 
a  loyal,  joyful,  hearty  obedience  to  a  redeem¬ 
ing  Lord  and  Saviour  which  goes  singing  on 
its  upward  path, 

“  .Ti'sus,  Master.  I  am  Tliine: 

Keen  mo  taitbtul,  koeo  me  near: 

Lot  riiv  prosonoo  in  me  shine. 

All  my  Immewaiil  way  to  cheer. 

Jesus,  at  Thy  feet  I  fall. 

Oh,  be  Thou  my  all  in  all !” 

L.cke  .Moiio.nk,  Amtust. 

OUTLOOKS  ON  THE  .\HIHONH.\CKS. 

Persona  who  have  travelled  through  the  lake 
and  mount, 'tin  region  of  Northern  New  York, 
tell  me  that  to  see  the  Adirondacks  to  the  best 
advantage  one  must  not  go  too  near.  In  their 
midst,  either  the  forest  shuts  them  out  of 
sight  altogether,  or  a  few  giant  forms  hem  the 
visitor  in.  The  eastern  part  of  Essex  Coiinty 
commands  views  of  the  entire  range,  combined 
with  lower  hills  and  broad  valleys  of  its  own. 

Following  this  advice,  I  lately  left  the  train 
at  Westport  (where  tourists  take  stages  for 
Elizabethtown  and  Keene  Valley,  the  mountain 
centre),  and  going  northwesterly  for  six  miles, 
found  my  point  of  sight  on  a  farm  in  the  val 
ley  of  the  picturesciue  Bo((uet  River.  This 
erratic  stream  meanders  over  a  large  part  of 
Essex  County  in  trying  to  join  its  waters 
yvith  those  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  its  many 
curves  and  bends  add  a  charm  to  the  nearby 
scenery.  Now-  it  runs  through  cultivated 
fields,  now  under  high  walls  of  suddenly  up¬ 
lifted  rock,  then  is  lost  to  view  amid  close 
clustering  trees.  Near  the  r-entre  of  this  farm 
rises  a  bohl,  bare  elevation,  on  whose  three 
sides  and  summit  the  primitive  rocks  jut 
boldly  out.  The  southern  side  slopes  in  cow- 
pasture,  and  gives  access  to  the  top,  whence 
one  may  see  the  mountains  in  all  their  glory. 

But  mountain  glory,  like  mountain  gloom, 
is  largely  depen<lent  on  the  atmosphere.  The 
day  of  my  first  view  of  the  Adirondacks  was 
after  a  storm  had  cle.'ired  the  air,  and  they 
stood  out  sharply  and  near  at  hand.  There 
was  a  sense  of  disappointment.  "These  are 
not  mountains!  They  are  only  hills!”  A  day 
or  two  later,  as  if  in  offended  dignity  the 
greater  elevations  withdrew  themselves,  and 
wrapped  in  robes  of  haze,  w-ith  the  true  hills 
crouched  at  their  feet,  compelled  the  admira 
lion  due  to  tiioinditiim.  Thence  on  for  many 
days  they  w-rought  their  strange  fascination  ; 
never  two  days  alike,  {>er[>etiially  changing  in 
substance  and  in  color  ;  now-  revealing, now  con¬ 
cealing  new-  beauty  and  grandeur.  Some¬ 
times,  at  evening,  they  glowed  beneath  the 
rich  color  of  an  ever-changing  sunset ;  some 


times  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  gloom  of  an 
approaching  storm. 

Among  the  greater  elevations  were  Mount 
McIntyre,  the  (Bant  of  the  Valley,  Mount 
Marcy  (though  hidden  at  this  point  by  a 
nearby  hill),  and  Hurricane;  closer  by  were 
Mount  Discover}'  and  Raven  Hill.  Constantly 
the  outlines  varied.  Now  rose  a  sharp  peak 
above  a  long,  gentle  slope,  followed  by  a  noble 
dome-like  elevation.  Then  the  eye  rested  on 
a  huge  cliff  with  irregular  crest,  dow’ii  w-hose 
side  ran  long  w  hite  scars — the  tracks  of  thun 
der-riishing  slides  of  frost,  rocks,  and  soil; 
then  found  relief  in  lesser,  rolling  slopes  green 
clad  from  base  to  summit. 

But  all  this  was  chiefly  the  western  view. 
In  every  direction  there  were  hills,  ami  tow  ard 
the  east  ami  north  glimpses  of  the  (Jreen 
Mountains  of  Vermont.  These  lesser  hills  did 
not  crow-d  very  idose  together,  nor  lie  in  parallel 
lines ;  so  betw-een  them  w-as  space  for  broad 
stretches  of  farm  land,  here  level,  there  slop 
ing,  now  undulating;  traversetl  by  small 
streams,  broken  by  bits  of  wood,  or  groups  of 
trees,  or  solitary  elms  and  pines,  w  ith  crops  of 
grass  and  grain  billowing  before  the  breeze. 
Here  and  there  were  groups  of  farmhouses  an<l 
barns,  and  at  intervals  reaches  and  bends  of 
the  Bo<(uet  River  flashed  in  the  sun  The  smaller 
valleys  come  together  at  varying  angles;  some 
of  the  hills  are  wooded,  others  bare  or  par¬ 
tially  cleared.  All  the  elements  of  “composi¬ 
tion,”  desired  of  artists,  seem  blended  in  this 
landscape. 

No  wonder  Point  Lookout  became  a  favorite 
(dimb,  and  the  rustic  summer  house  on  its 
rocky  crest  an  oft  sought  resting-place  for 
long  and  (piiet  stmly  of  plain  and  mountain, 
mingled  w-ilh  the  suggestions  and  day  dreams 
to  whii'h  they  gave  rise  How-  the  worry  and 
care  of  city  life  drift  out  of  sight  and  are  for¬ 
gotten  !  It  is  as  though  nature  laid  kindly, 
soothing  hands  on  anxious  face  ami  w-orried 
mind  and  drew’  all  distress  away.  And  ever 
it  was  the  mountains  that  lifted  the  heart  up 
ward  ami  spoke  the  comforting  word.  Or 
better.  they  calleil  to  mind  the  words  of  obser¬ 
vers  of  by  gone  days,  who  spoke  also  with  Di¬ 
vine  authority:  “I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  unto 
the  hills  whence  cometh  my  help.”  “The 
strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also.”  “As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the 
Lord  is  roundabout  His  people  ”  “Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is 
Mount  Zion. ”  “They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  r-annot  be  re 
moved,  but  abideth  forever.”  “Which  by  His 
strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains.”  “How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  bring  glad  tidings.”  “And  Jesus 
went  up  into  a  mountain  ajiart  to  pray.”  “A 
lamb  stood  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand.” 
“And  he  carrieil  me  aw-ay  in  the  8|(irit  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain."  Is  it  any  w-onder 
that  the  .Scriptures  have  over  5<»0  references  to 
mountains? 

These  mountain  ranges,  five  in  number,  are 
said  by  geologists  to  be  the  oblest  on  the  earth, 
thrown  up  long  before  the  great  peaks  of  the 
so  called  Dhl  World.  They  have  seen  the  rise 
and  culmination  of  prehistoric  ages.  What 
unknown  races  of  men  may  have  climbed  their 
sides  and  roamed  through  their  forests  before 
the  advent  of  the  red  man,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  white!  They  shall  yet  see  the  termination 
of  this  present  age,  and  the  time  of  change  in 
this  globe  when  they  themselves  shall  “melt 
w-ith  fervent  heat ;”  when  we, the  apparent  shad¬ 
ows  of  clouds  and  vanishing  vapors,  shall  out¬ 
last  them,  and  see  a  “new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  v-herein  ilwelleth  righteousness” — the 
righteousness  of  (Jod  which  “is  like  the  great 
mountains!”  Willi.\m  H.  Coleman. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MONITION  OF  THE  FIGLKES. 

The  writer  has  been  an  optimist  in  regarti 
to  his  Church,  but  he  cannot  take  an  optiniis 
tic  view  of  the  just  published  “Comparative 
Summary."  It  covers  a  period  of  six  yeais. 
In  the  department  of  “Contributions,”  it 
shows  no  progress,  but  rather  retrogn  ssion. 
The  amount  last  year  was  $304,584  less  than  in 
1894;  $1,208,733  less  than  in  1893;  $050,092  less 
than  in  1892;  $313,032  less  than  in  1891;  $<21, ■ 
552  less  than  in  1890. 

In  1890  there  were  775,903  communicants, 
their  contributions  were  $14,308,131.  In  1895 
the  communicants  are  922,904,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  $13,047,579.  There  are  147,000  more 
communicants  than  there  were  in  1890;  there 
are  $725,522  less  raised.  Even  with  no  advance 
in  the  grace  of  liberality,  the  amount  raised 
by  the  922.904,  to  be  onlj'  in  the  same  proper 
tion  with  that  of  the  775.903,  should  have  been 
over  $17,000,000,  whereas  it  is  only  $13,047,579, 
or  over  three  millions  of  a  positive  falling  oil. 

The  column  of  additions  on  profession  is  no 
more  cheering.  The  number  is  0.888  less  than 
in  1894.  More  badly  suggestive  still,  the  net 
growth  of  communicants  is  14,001  less  than  it 
was  in  1894.  In  1894  it  was  40  908 ;  in  1895  it 
is  only  20,907.  Unless  there  was  an  unprece¬ 
dented  in<'rea8e  of  deaths,  this  shows  a  large 
removal  from  our  Church  by  certificate  to 
others,  or  by  discipline.  Add  to  this  a  <lebt  of 
$050,<100  resting  upon  the  Boards,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  seeking  to  liquidate  it  by  appeals,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  is  assailed  as  to  a  low  mo¬ 
tive,  and  by  a  wild  apportionment  upon  the 
churches,  and  the  lovers  of  their  Church  must 
feel  humiliated. 

The  financial  stringency  will  not  explain  the 
unhappy  condition  through  which  we  are 
passing.  That  might  be  cited  for  the  last 
three  years,  not  for  the  six.  But  the  i)eriod 
is  exactly  that  of  the  internal  strife  which  we 
have  had,  first  over  the  Confession,  with  the 
charges  that  were  made,  unsettling  confidence 
in  our  Stamlards,  ami  then  over  the  judicial 
cases  and  the  Theological  Seminaries.  No 
man  can  tell  how  much  those  things  have  had 
to  do  with  demoralizing  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Church.  The  one  that  is  still  agitating, 
against  the  Seminaries,  was  uncalled  for,  and 
has  been  prolific  of  great  evil.  The  suspicions 
concerning  honored  directors  and  trustees 
that  have  been  indulged  in,  have  i-aused  a 
widespread  shaking  of  i^onfidence  in  the  in 
tegrity  of  all  who  manage  our  Church  institu¬ 
tions,  for  which  the  politicians  who  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  have  comlucted  the  crusade  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  revolutionary  leader  in  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  seminaries  also  sent  all  over  the 
Church  circulars  attacking  the  Boards  of 
Homo  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  spirit,  the 
animus  of  both  attacks  was  the  same.  That 
circular  has  produced  a  widespread  feeling  of 
doubt  and  done  a  wrong  that  its  author  can 
never  repair.  ^ 

A  continuance  of  this  internal  strife  will  be 
aci’ompanied  by  a  continuance  of  the  retro- 
grt'ssion  which  has  marked  the  last  six  years. 
However  it  may  be  with  political  ministers 
and  elders,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  sick  of 
it,  ami  on  account  of  it  there  is  little  church 
enthusiasm  among  them.  The  Confession  is 
safe.  The  Bible  as  the  infallible  rule  is  safe. 
The  only  danger  now  lies  in  the  nagging  at 
the  Seminaries.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

The  Church  wants  rest!  Oh,  for  a  mighty 
revival  and  awakening  to  sweep  over  the  whole 
Church !  That  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  That 
would  turn  the  tide,  banish  bickerings  and 
distrust,  and  carry  the  Church  onward  upon 
a  triumphal  wave.  Will  pastors  and  people 
turn  their  minds  to  that,  and  by  some  united 
effort  call  upon  God  for  itt  Certainly  these  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  it  is  needed.  E. 


THE  lAJ-MAHAL  AND  GARDEN,  AGUA. 

By  way  of  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  splendid 
illustration  of  the  Taj  Mahal  on  The  Evangelist 
cover  (taken  t)y  permission  from  Prof.  Clark's 
recent  Round  the  World  Itinerary),  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  republish  the  description  of  it  which 
forms  a  portion  of  Ctiapter  XII  of  Dr.  Field’s 
volume  “From  Egypt  to  Japan.”  As  is  w’ell 
known,  the  Taj  is  the  goal  of  all  travelers  in 
India.  Dr.  Field  thus  wrote  of  it,  some  years 
since : 

But  the  jewel  of  India — the  Koh  i-noor  of 
its  beauty— is  the  Taj,  the  tomb  built  by  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jelian,  the  grandson  of  Akbar, 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  an  idola¬ 
trous  affet'tion,  and  on  her  deathbed  promised 
to  rear  to  her  memory  such  a  mausoleum  as 
had  never  been  eie<  ted  before.  To  carry  out 
his  purpose  he  gathered  architects  from  all 
countries,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  the  ex 
travagance  and  costliness  of  their  designs. 
The  result  was  a  aliucture  which  cost  fabu¬ 
lous  turns  of  money  (the  whole  empire  being 
placed  under  contrilmtion  for  it,  as  were  the 
Jews  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon),  and  em¬ 
ployed  twenty  thousand  workmen  for  seven 
teen  years.  The  building  thus  erected  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  world — like  the 
Alhambra  or  St.  Peter’s — and  of  which  enthu¬ 
siastic  travellers  are  apt  to  say  that  it  is  worth 
going  around  the  world  to  see.  This  wouhl 
almost  discourage  the  attempt  to  describe  it, 
but  I  will  try  and  give  some  faint  idea  of  its 
marvellous  beauty. 

But  how  can  I  convey  to  others  what  is  but 
a  jiicture  in  my  memoryV  Descriptions  of 
architecture  are  apt  to  be  vague  unless  aided 
by  pi«torial  illustrations.  Mere  figures  and 
measurements  are  dry  and  cold.  The  most  I 
shall  aim  at  will  be  to  give  a  general  <but  I 
hope  not  indistinct)  uiijm'sifiou  of  it.  For  this 
let  us  approach  it  gradually. 

It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  a  mile 
below’  the  I'ort  at  Agra.  As  you  approach  it, 
it  is  not  exposed  abriqitly  to  view,  but  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garden.  You  enter  under  a  lofty 
gateway,  and  before  you  is  an  avenue  of  cy 
presses  a  third  <  f  a  mile  long,  whose  dark  foli 
age  is  a  setting  for  a  form  of  tia/.zling  white 
ness  at  the  end.  That  is  the  Taj.  It  stands, 
not  on  the  level  of  your  eye,  but  on  a  double 
terrace;  the  first,  of  red  sandstone,  twenty 
feet  high  and  a  thousand  feet  broad  ;  at  the  j 
extremities  of  which  stand  two  mosques,  of 
the  same  ilark  stone,  facing  each  other  Mid¬ 
way  between  rises  the  second  terrace,  of 
marble,  fifteen  feet  high  and  three  hundred 
feet  square,  on  the  corners  of  which  stand 
four  marble  minarets  In  the  centre  of  all, 
thus  “reared  in  air,”  stands  the  Taj.  It  is 
built  of  marble — no  other  material  than  this 
of  pure  and  stainless  white  were  fit  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  so  sacred.  It  is  a  hundred  ami  fifty  feet 
sipiare  (or  rather  it  is  eight-siiled,  since  the 
corners  are  truncated),  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  which  rises  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  pavement  below. 

These  figures  rather  belittle  the  Taj,  or  at 
least  disappoint  those  who  looked  for  great 
size.  There  are  many  larger  buildings  in  the 
world.  But  that  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others,  and  gives  it  a  rare  and  ideal  beauty, 
is  the  union  of  majesty  and  grace.  This  is 
the  peculiar  effect  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  slender  columns,  the  springing  arches, 
the  swelling  domes,  the  tall  minarets,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  give  an  impression  of  airy  lightness, 
which  is  not  destroyed  even  when  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  laid  with  massive  solidity.  But  it  is 
in  the  finish  of  their  structures  that  they  ex¬ 
celled  all  the  world.  Bishop  Heber  said  truly: 
“They  built  like  Titans  and  finished  like  jew¬ 
ellers.”  This  union  of  two  opposite  features 
makes  the  Vieauty  of  the  Taj.  While  its  walls 


are  thick  and  strong,  they  are  pierced  by  high 
arched  windows  which  relieve  their  heavi¬ 
ness.  Vines  and  arabesques  running  over  the 
stone  work  give  it  the  lightness  of  foliage,  of 
trees  blossoming  with  flowers.  In  the  interior 
there  is  an  extreme  and  almost  feminine  grace, 
as  if  here  the  strength  of  man  would  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  the  delicacy  of  woman.  Enclosing  the 
sacred  spot  is  a  screen  of  marble,  carved  into 
a  kind  of  fretwork,  and  so  pure  and  white 
that  light  shines  through  it  as  through  alabas¬ 
ter,  falling  softly  on  that  which  is  within. 
The  Emperor,  bereaved  of  his  wife,  lavished 
riches  on  her  very  dust,  casting  precious  stones 
upon  her  tomb,  as  if  he  were  placing  a  string 
of  pearls  around  her  neck.  It  is  overrun  with 
vines  and  flowers,  cut  in  stone,  and  set  with 
onyx  and  jasper  and  lapis  lazuli,  carnelians 
and  turquoises, and  chalcedonies  and  sapphires. 

But  the  body  rests  in  the  crypt  below.  We 
descend  a  few  steps  and  stand  by  tlie  very 
sarcojihagus  in  which  all  that  loveliness  is  en 
shrined.  Another  sarcophagus  contains  the 
hotly  of  her  husband.  Their  tombs  W’ere  cov¬ 
ered  with  fresh  flowers,  a  jierpetiial  tribute  to 
that  love  which  was  so  strong  even  on  the 
throne:  to  those  who  were  thus  united  in  life, 
and  in  death  are  not  divided. 


VIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

“ilOlNOK  TO  WHOM  IlONOK.” 

There  are  two  or  three  depaitments  in  The 
Evangelist  which  for  a  long  time  I  have 
wished  to  mention  with  a  wee  bit  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Let  me  <lo  so  at  this  writing.  One  is  in 
the  “  Financial”  department,  wherein  are  given, 
in  short  apace  and  lucid  style,  the  significant 
features  of  the  business  world.  Among  the 
patrons  of  a  religious  paper,  there  are  many 
readers  who,  though  they  have  no  investing 
interest  nor  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of 
“Jloney  and  Business,”  yet  like  to  keep  in 
touch  with  contemporaneous  facts  and  current 
tendencies.  For  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
by  a  helpful  article,  look  at  “The  Financial 
Prospect’’  on  page  24,  in  the  issue  for  August 
15th.  To  the  unknown  writer,  I  beg  to  ex¬ 
press  my  obligations;  also  to  the  editors  of 
“Church  Music”  and  “Church  Construction 
and  Eiiiiipnient”  departments.  They  often 
i’ontain  suggestions  valuable  and  practicable 
alike  to  the  occupants  of  pews  and  pulpits.  I 
appreciate  their  dignity  and  ihe  high  stand¬ 
ards  which  they  uphold.  If  we  adopted  the 
methods  proposed  hitherto,  it  seems  to  me  our 
public  exercises  would  be  more  truly  worship- 
I  fill  and  our  church  edifices  a  nearer  approach, 
in  some  respects,  to  what  “Myl’ather’s  house" 
should  be.  1  trust,  in  the  department  of 
“Church  Constuction  and  Equipment,”  The 
Evangelist  will  see  its  way  clear  to  give  us 
occasionally  pictures  of  new  and  model 
(•hurdles,  or  fragments  thereof,  and  of  various 
devices  or  improvements  used  in  equipment. 
A  strong  point  of  The  Churchman,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  it  frequently  presents  to  its  read¬ 
ers  pictures  of  its  (Episcopal)  notable  churches 
and  chapels  at  home  and  abroad.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  mild  curiosity  on  the  part  of  many 
readers  to  see  a  jiicture  of  the  church  of  whose 
work  or  pastor  they  have  read. 

If  the  indulgent  reader  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  omitting  the  dejiartments  herein  before 
nameil,  let  him  look  through  some  of  the  back 
.numbers  of  The  Evangelist,  or  observe  the 
coming  numbers  during  the  next  six  months, 
and  see  whether  I  am  not  fully  justified  in 
this  honorable  mention. 

BK.AI'TY  SPOTS  VEKSl'S  Itl.OTCHES. 

Among  the  groups  which  gather  about  The 
Evangelist’s  well  filled  table,  there  is  one 
which,  for  one  reason  and  another,  regards 
Geneva  with  interest.  I  am  glad  to  assure 
such  that,  since  my  return  from  my  vacation. 


August  22,  lt'95. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


I  have  learned  that  our  village  Buffered  no 
loss  by  my  absence  1  In  fact,  it  has  been  im¬ 
proving  ever  since  I  went  away.  And  to  day, 
after  taking  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  it,  through 
the  courtesy  of  a  friend,  it  seems  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  progressive  than  ever.  New  build¬ 
ings  and  other  improvements  are  going  for¬ 
ward.  One  year  ago,  because  of  the  protracted 
drought,  we  looked  like  a  wilted  lichen  on  the 
side  of  a  grey  )  ack,  but  to-day  the  fields  and 
gardens  are  as  fresh  as  they  were  in  June. 
And  as  I  go  about  calling  upon  parishioners, 
or  tjing  the  love-knot  for  two  hearts  that  beat 
as  one,  I  feel  like  singing  Jean  Iiigelow’s  fa¬ 
miliar  lines : 

'*  This  lovo'y  worM.  the  hills,  the  swnril. 

Till  y  nil  look  fresh,  ni  if  our  l.oni 
But  stenlaj  hail  fiuishe.1  them.” 

Ilut  if  we  have  our  Vteanty  spots,  we  have 
also  our  blotches,  in  the  saloons  too  numerous 
to  mention!  This  evil  is  the  serpent  in  the 
garden  of  (Jeneva.  Thotigh  it  makes  no  noise 
and  there  is  less  actual  drunkenness  on  our 
streets  than  in  tiny  |  lace  I  ever  visited,  yet  we 
perceive  this  and  other  lusts  of  the  flesh  are 
poisoning  the  life  blood  of  many  of  our  resi¬ 
dents  !tnd  destroying  the  hap|iiness  and  hetiv- 
enliness  of  their  home.s.  We  were  pained, 
upon  our  return,  to  discover  that  one  or  two 
new  places  had  been  opened.  Whatever  their 
income  may  be,  their  outcome  will  be  “evil 
and  onU’  evil,  and  that  continually.”  When 
will  <-itizena  and  jiroperty  owners  he  aroused 
to  righteous  indignation,  and  crush  out  the 
“interest”  which  is  an  enemy  to  the  individual 
and  the  common  weal?  Return,  O  Lord,  how 
long;  and  let  it  repent  thee  concerning  Israel. 
Vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Our  help  cometh 
from  the  laird  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
In  the  meanwhile,  let  ns  use  the  forces  at 
command.  Let  us  be  temperate,  because  it  is 
right;  and  total  abstainers,  because  it  is  hu 
mane  and  patriotic.  Ami  if  we  cannot  yet 
compass  the  outside  of  the  platter,  we  can 
keep  the  iiiside  of  the  platter  fhome)  c  lean. 
At  our  firesides  and  in  our  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  we  may  train  an  army  whose  first 
princijde  of  good  citizenshij)  shall  be.  freeilom 
from  hurtful  lusts  which  are  against  the  soul. 
The  dawn  of  the  better  day  must  begin  with 
the  rfform  of  the  individual;  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  not  satisfactorily  reformed  until  he  is 
regenerated !  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
whether  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  that  the  Lord 
reigneth  and  He  is  marching  on.  He  vigilant. 
Hut  remember  how  He  said  unto  you,  “the 
kingdom  of  Cod  cometh  not  with  observation. 
Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here,  or,  Lo  there; 
for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  Cod  is  within  you  " 
“And  He  <‘alled  his  ten  servants  and  (hdivered 
them  ten  jmnnds  (opportunities?),  and  saiil 
unto  them.  Occupy  till  I  r-ome.”  N.  H.  R. 


One  peculiarly  appropriate  feature  of  the 
coming  Atlanta  Exjiosition  will  be,  we  Jire 
told,  the  many  and  various  things  there  to  be 
arrayed  in  tangible  witness  of  the  industrial 
and  general  progress  of  ^the  negro  in  recent 
years,  ami  even  months.  To  be  really  notable 
and  Worthy  an  e.xposition,  such  .as  this  coming 
one  “down  inCeorgia,”  must  have  features  all 
its  own.  This  being  so,  no  department  of  the 
many  already  sidieduled  is  likely  to  be  more 
legitimate  and  distinctive  and  (irove  more  at 
tractive  to  all  intelligent  visitors,  than  this 
one,  bearing  on  th(‘  welfare  and  future  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  po|iulation  It  surely 
ought  to  be  made  as  full  and  satisfactoiy  as 
may  lie,  with  .a  view  to  do  jus' ice  to  the  en 
terjirising  men  of  color  throughout  the  South, 
and  encourage  them  to  still  greater  and  more 
persistent  effort  in  striking  out  for  themselves 
and  their  people.  No  feature  of  the  coming 
exposition  better  deserves  the  attention  and 
tering  care  of  its  oiHcial  management. 


“THOU  AUT  A  GOI>  THAT  HIDKST 
THYSELK.” 

I 

The  clouds  the  mouutalns  crown. 

With  wo.allh  of  Rold  ; 

Or  with  sn  an  -ry  ir  iwn 
The  hi  iKhts  'nfo'd. 

.'tometiines.  the  clouds  adrift 
Aciiinst  the  sky. 

The  royal  suuiniits  lift 
Themselvc.s  on  hiKh. 

II 

Tlteyst.and  in  tnn.iesfy, 

A  throne  in  power; 

In  calm  scrfiiiiy, 

ThouKh  Sturms  may  lower. 

So,  God.  Iliiiise  f  reveals 
Sometimes  in  Ht;ht, 

And,  <  ft  Ilimsiir  cnceals 
In  clonus  of  nicht. 

III 

But  whether  d.ark  or  e'enr, 
t)ur  visions  li,-  ; 

Our  God  is  ever  near 
To  hear  onr  cry. 

So  we  wi  1  trust  His  word, 

AKainst  our  lenis : 

For  He  our  Im  inu  l.ord, 

Alomr  the  years.  F.  B.  W. 

.Si'NSKT  Ilii.i.  Hotei.,  set! Alt  Hii.i.,  N.  H.,  Atii;.  17.  ’ti.l. 

THE  MA.SSAl’lirSETTS  S(  IKMILS. 

The  public  sidiool  systt'm  of  Dlassatdiusetts 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  that  State.  This  reputation 
is  in  the  main  w»dl  deserved,  particularly  by 
the  city  schools  which  have  had  etlicient  su 
pervision.  Hut  there  is  mmdi  evidence  to  show 
that  in  the  smtiller  country  towns  the  hast 
generiition  has  stien  little  eductitinnal  jtregress, 
and  in  many  cases  a  positive  detdine.  A’etirs 
ago.  when  the  drift  to  the  cities  was  less 
marked,  there  were  plenty  of  bright  people  in 
the  small  towns  who  were  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  stduiol  supervision.  To 
day  the  greater  part  of  the  atobitious,  progres 
sive  young  men  go  to  the  city,  and  it  has  be 
come  very  ditliciilt  to  find  suitable  titalerial 
for  School  Hoards.  Husiness  men,  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  for  success,  can  rarely  be  in 
duced  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  school 
work.  Fifty  years  ago  the  minister  was  almost 
always  a  member  and  leading  spirit  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  School  Hoard  ;  to  day  he  is  ruled  out  of 
the  work  in  moat  of  our  towns  by  agreement 
of  diverse  influences.  The  conservative  church 
people  think  it  his  sole  duty  to  preach  the 
frospel,  and  that  he  must  not  meddle  with 
jiublic  affairs.  The  radical  anti  church  people, 
regarding  the  minister  Jis  a  “carpet  bagger." 
oppose  his  prominence  in  town  affairs.  His 
own  parishioners,  fearing  lest  antagonisms  he 
may  mtike  in  school  work  should  hinder  bis 
building  up  his  own  church  organization,  <lep 
recate  his  taking  up  outside  work. 

From  these  and  similar  causes,  country 
School  Hoards  are  largely  made  up  of  men  of 
limited  opportunities,  and  are  apt  to  int  Iu(h> 
not  so  many  professional  anti  business  itien  as 
mechanics  and  farmers.  These  men  are  honest 
and  fairly  intelligt*nt.  often  shrewd  Judges  of 
humtm  nature,  tind  perft'ctly  competent  to  buy 
wood  and  coal  or  hire  jtinitors  of  stdiool  build¬ 
ings.  Hut  of  tbo  advances  madf‘  in  modern 
education  and  of  wluit  we  call  scietitific  jied 
agogy,  they  know  little  or  nothing.  Siitdi 
men,  busy  and  hard-working,  get  little  time 
to  study  the  work  of  their  schools,  and  of 
what  they  do  see,  they  can  scarcely  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  form  an  inttdligent  Jinlgment.  The 
teachers,  many  of  them  with  little  exjierience 
and  training,  jilod  .along  in  the  beaten  path 
year  after  year,  needing  both  inspiration  to 
greater  efforts  anil  instruction  regarding  meth¬ 
ods  of  work. 

Recognizing  these  conditions,  a  movement 
has  tieen  begun  in  Massachusetts  which  should 
rank  among  the  great  educational  efforts  of 
our  day.  In  1888  the  Massachusetts  Ijegisla 


ture  enacted  a  law,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
secure  for  country  towns  the  advantages  of 
skilled  school  supervision.  Under  this  law 
two  or  more  towns,  the  valuation  of  none  of 
which  may  exceed  $2,. '5(10, (KM),  and  which,  uni¬ 
tedly,  have  not  more  than  fifty  or  less  than 
twenty -five  schools,  may  form  themselves  into 
a  district  for  the  employment  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  schools  of  his  district.  Of  his  saf- 
ary,  which  cannot  be  less  than  §1,''>(KI,  one- 
half  is  paid  by  the  State  and  one  half  by  the 
towns  forming  the  district.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  State  returns  to  the  towns  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  which  they  have  paid 
their  superintendent,  making  the  net  cost  to 
the  district  .S2.’)0. 

The  generous  terms  of  this  measure  have 
been  quickly  appreciated  by  the  small  towns, 
more  than  half  of  which  have  already  accepted 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  have  employed 
superintendents. 

The  School  Hoard  of  which  the  writer  is  a 
member,  wishing  to  thoroughly  investigate 
this  subject,  addressed,  a  few  months  since, 
a  circular  letter  to  a  large  number  of  towns 
employing  such  superintendents,  asking  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  working  of  this  system.  The 
nqilies  were  surprisingly  unanimous  in  its 
favor.  All  reported  great  improvement  in 
their  schools  and  general  satisfaction  with  the 
law  on  the  part  of  their  citizens.  The  teachers 
receive  constant  help  and  inspiration  from  a 
man  of  special  excellence  in  his  profession. 
The  chaotic  condition  of  countiy  schools  is 
remedied  by  const.'int  supervision,  by  grading 
wherever  fiossible,  and  by  the  adoption  of  sci¬ 
entific  courses  of  stuily.  The  ablest  men  in 
the  iommunity  are  encouraged  to  serve  on  the 
school  Hoard  by  being  relieved  of  the  duty  of 
visiting  schools. 

The  favorable  results  of  this  experiment 
should  command  universal  attention  and  lead 
to  its  adoption  by  States  needing  such  a  re¬ 
form  even  more  than  Massachusetts. 

RrsTicrs. 


WISE  FNTO  SALVATION. 

We  are  not  saved  by  wisdom,  but  by  grace. 
Into  the  darkness  of  men  Hod’s  star  has  shone; 
to  our  hopeless  helplessness  His  Christ  has 
come.  I’or  ages  the  world  by  wisdom  sought 
for  f!od  and  found  not  Him,  but  many  shad¬ 
ows  of  themselves  or  ju’etures  of  their  fancy 
which  they  called  gods.  Rising  a  little  higher 
in  the  search,  they  perverted  natural  religion 
into  a  mischievous  mysticism,  trying  to  evolve 
the  whole  mystery  of  man  concealed  in  and 
only  revealed  by  the  true  Messiah,  by  self- 
study  and  self  restraint.  The  slow  and  endless 
cycles  of  self  development  grew  up  before  men 
in  that  way,  reaching  at  last  in  some  incon 
ceivably  distant  period  of  progress  the  beatific 
Nirvana.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  New  Hirth 
in  this  strange  system  appears  as  a  aeries  of 
Reincarnations  for  the  same  soul  after  ages  of 
agonizing  ch.ange.  Heginning  with  and  run¬ 
ning  I'arallel  to  the  Hiblical  story  of  divine 
grace  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  this  world 
experiment  of  salvation  has  continued  up  to 
this  day  to  contest  the  doctrine  and  faith  of 
.Jesus.  Restless  spirits  whose  fight  with  faith 
in  Cod  has  grokvn  d»*s|)erate,  or  whose  hold  on 
truth  is  slight  and  uncertain  by  reason  of  lev¬ 
ity  or  laziness,  h;ive  s«‘ized  once  more  on  the 
old  world  scheme  of  evolving  a  perfect  man 
and  a  perfect  state  out  of  the  things  in  and 
about  ourselves,  ami  they  are  consequently 
elated  with  pride  and  contemjilate  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  with  commiseration  and  some  acorn. 

As  a  matter  of  study,  this  modern  search 
for  salvation  by  wisdom  is  very  instructive, 
while  as  a  practical  mistake  of  vast  conse- 
fjuences.it  is  correspondingly  sad.  And  t’nere 
is  Just  at  this  time  need  for  a  better  under 
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stauvling  of  the  two  plans  for  making  men  in¬ 
finitely  perfect  and  eternally  safe.  We  make  ' 
the  advance  from  our  side  to  those  who  have  ! 
for  the  present  gone  over  to  tlie  other,  and  say 
that  a  certain  wisdom  is  necessary  to  our  sal-  ! 
vation  This  is  always  admitted  hy  the  ^ 
preachers  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  has 
formed  the  substance  of  a  theological  system 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries  as  at  once 
rational  and  St;riptural,  appealing  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  no  less  than  to  the  sentiments  of  faith  and 
love,  developing  the  manly  elements  of  force 
and  mental  vigor  up  to  the  highest  ideals,  as 
shown  bj’  Froude  in  liis  essay  or  address  be 
fore  a  Scotch  University,  and  attested  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
<leveloping  the  primal  and  civilizing  graces  of 
the  human  sjtirit  to  a  measure  that  suggests 
the  millennium.  In  view  of  this  historic  cer¬ 
tainty,  there  should  be  no  place  for  tliat  hesi 
tating  doubtfulness  as  to  the  result  of  accep 
ting  so  much  as  we  must  aceording  to  our 
creed  from  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  the  In¬ 
visible.  To  lie  i)a8sive  in  the  deliverer’s  hands 
is  the  highest  self  restraint  and  self  nspect 
for  a  drowning  man.  In  the  extreniity  of  our 
earthly  estate  we  have  come  to  this,  that  only 
One  can  save,  and  that  the  best  and  highest 
reaches  of  human  endeavor  are  those  which 
clear  the  way  for  Him. 

In  spei'ifying  now  the  points  of  contact  with 
the  two  systems,  we  can  only  say  that  a  man 
who  believes  on  the  highest  attainable  testi¬ 
mony.  has  not  abrogated  his  power  as  a  thinker 
or  his  prerogative  as  an  intelligent  observer 
an<l  judge.  The  reign  of  law  implies  a  realm 
of  love  The  far  reaches  of  divine  grace  cover 
all  possibilities  of  man.  The  scope  of  revela¬ 
tion  cannot  be  limited  to  one  chapter,  nor  one 
volume;  it  must  include  a  Personality  and  a 
career  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  All  these 
vast  spaces  are  to  be  slowly  explored  by  the 
soul  redeemed.  But  the  difference  is  this, 
that  salvation  comes  first  by  faith,  and  then 
afterward  through  knowledge.  We  grow  in 
grace ;  not  as  the  wisdom  seeker,  toimrd  his 
goal.  Our  heaven  begins  with  the  vision  of 
the  .Saviour.  The  man  who  has  found  (Jod  is 
filled  with  glory.  One  voice  and  one  word. 
“Come!”  makes  the  bliss  of  the  ages  present 
and  possible.  And  the  w  hole  whispered  rap¬ 
ture  of  the  soul  that  has  found  the  Lord  is  in 
those  other  words,  “Learn  of  Me.”  That  is 
the  real  secret  of  our  infinite  content  and  as 
surance,  that  we  are  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
even  when  the  lessons  are  hard  and  experi 
ences  trying. 

The  sanctity  of  Christian  experience,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  prerogative  of  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  devout  soul  learning  of  .lesiis  «iaily 
is  something  very  holy ;  and  the  study  of  a 
Christian  scholar  becoir.es  the  sanctuary  of 
our  cultured  life.  By  any  and  by  all  means 
guard  the  holy  of  holies  where  j'our  heart 
touches  the  .Secret  Heart  of  Jesus;  by  any  an<l 
by  all  means  bring  the  mass  of  men  within  the 
sphere  of  that  instruction  ;  by  any  and  every 
means  make  the  devout  study  of  man  and  Cod 
as  free  as  the  grace  that  saves ! 

The  conditions  demanded  for  the  respectable 
discharge  of  civil  duties  in  time  of  profound 
peace  are  so  moderate  that  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  question  of  the  personal  fitness  of 
the  candidate  for  gubernatorial  oflii'e.  But 
Judge  Hallet  of  the  United  States  Court  in 
Colorado  w-as,  a  little  while  ago,  more  curt  i 
than  courteous,  when  he  said  it  was  not  the  j 
duty  of  the  nation  to  interfere  with  States  if  j 
they  chose  to  elect  imbeciles  and  anarchists  to 
contrtd  their  tiestinies.  The  fact  is.  that 
while  in  time  of  peace  the  poorest  timber  may 
sullice.  in  times  of  trouble  the  soundest  timber 
is  <lemanded.  \o  State  know-s  how  soon  it 
may  need  the  highest  statesmanship  and  the 
most  unflinching  courage  in  its  chief  execu¬ 
tive;  but  it  knows  when  it  fails  to  liml  it. 


By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Is  poetry  a  disease?  Sometimes  it  does  seem 
like  an  iri<le8cent  fungoid  growth  on  a  rotten 
mind.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  certainly  in  all 
ages  physicians  have  paid  poetry  considerable 
attention.  Schiller,  Oliver  Goldsmith  and 
Nott,  Burns,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
Keats,  were  all  students  of  medicine.  Their 
lyrics  form  a  class  in  literature  by  themselves, 
and  are  marked  by  their  decided  healing  prop¬ 
erties,  so  that  one  is  in  doubt  as  he  reads 
them,  whether  jtoetry  is  a  disease  or  a  medi¬ 
cine. 

Book  publishers  are  indulging  a  little  fad  of 
attempting  to  revive  old  and  unread  authors, 
by  bringing  them  out  in  fresh  and  modern 
covers,  as  though  some  new  literary  star  had 
arisen.  They  have  been  trying  to  boom  in 
this  way  one  of  the  class  of  poets  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Englishman,  John  Keats. 

There  has  alw  ays  been  a  mystical  fascination 
about  this  writer,  similar  to  that  which  in¬ 
vests  the  North  Pole.  Expeditions  have  sailed 
to  find  and  loi’ate  both.  They  have  returned 
unsuccessful.  Keats  is  a  kind  of  Will  o'  the 
Wisp.  Matthew  Arnobl  thought  he  had  caught 
him,  as  the  photographers  say,  but  the  poet 
got  away  again,  and  is  still  loose  somew-here 
in  the  literary  vvorld.  As  it  seems  impossible 
to  dry  and  stuff  him  for  shelving,  it  is  inter 
eating  to  inquire  whether  Keats  is  really  worth 
reading  or  studying. 

There  must  be  something  deserving  attention 
about  a  man  who  finishes  up  all  his  work  be 
fore  he  is  of  age,  and  only  stays  in  the  world 
after  he  is  twenty-one  long  enough  to  die  re¬ 
spectably,  especially  when  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  says  of  him  that  “He  took  his  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  best  class  of  English  poets." 
Some  have  si't  him  down  simply  as  sensuous. 
This  is  not  fair.  He  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  when  Shelley  and  Byron  and  that 
crowd  led  the  priblic.  He  did  not  really  be 
long  to  tbeir  set,  as  is  shown  by  the  contemp 
tuous  wsiy  in  which  Byron  speaks  of  him  in 
one  of  his  letters,  calling  him  “.lohnnie  Keats,” 
and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  his  writing  verses. 
Keats  could  not  have  penned  anything  in  that 
period  without  using  the  stationery  of  the 
times,  and  his  works  are  really  a  protest 
against  Byronism.  The  essence  of  his  poetry 
is  the  delineation  of  the  struggles  in  a  young 
student’s  heart  against  the  currents  of  thought 
and  life  in  the  great  world  about  him.  IHs 
technical  claim  upon  our  interest  is  that  he  is 
the  missing  link  between  Milton  and  Tenny 
son,  the  herald  of  the  new  poetry. 

Keats  is  the  beautiful  summer  poet  of  the 
English  language.  He  was  a  true  disciple  of 
I  nature,  which  teaches  by  the  impressions  pro 
I  diice<l  by  the  visible  surfaces  of  things,  and 
not  by  the  analytical  craze  which  reprodtices 
the  methods  of  tn'atises  on  physiology,  illus 
trating  its  subjects,  '  hat  is,  with  horrid  plates, 
uncovering  the  insides  ami  intestines  of  life. 
His  works,  though  comparatively  brief,  show- 
marked  originality  in  three  particulars:  in 
the  use,  that  is,  of  colored  words,  in  the  in 
trodiiction  of  the  unexpected,  and  in  story  in 
vention.  He  was  an  oil  jiainter,  .a  conjurer, 
ami  a  dramatist. 

The  great  actual  world  that  changes  not 
from  generation  to  generation  was  his  home, 
and  he  «lid  not  live  in  his  own  times  or  conn 
try.  If  you  tear  the  title  page  olT,  it  would 
be  somewhat  diflicult  to  tell  from  his  books 
alone  whether  the  writer  lived  in  England  or 
Turkey.  He  writes  as  thou  h  there  was  no 
one  else  alive  but  himself,  and  betrays  but 
little  consciousness  of  the  neeils,  woes,  or  con¬ 
cerns  of  others.  An<l  yet  in  the  main  he  is 
objective  and  not  subjective. 

Of  coursi*  Keats  did  not  set  up  to  be  a 
preacher  like  the  Brow-nings.  and  w-e  do  not 
go  to  him  for  that.  Any  man  has  a  perfect 


right  to  choose  what  he  will  do  in  a  public 
way.  For  pity’s  sake  let  a  man  do  what  he  is 
called  to  <lo,  if  it  is  only  to  stuOy  beetles.  It 
is  better  for  a  man  to  become  iin  authority  on 
bob  tailed  horses  than  to  aspire  to  know  all 
creation  and  to  im.-igine  that  he  has  the  power 
to  disqualify  all  the  rest  of  the  race  from  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  jury. 

It  is  too  true  that  Keats  seemeil  to  have  but 
one  subject.  It  must  be  remembi'rcd.  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  all  the  time  he  wrote  he  was 
the  victim  of  rejected  addresses  There  is  a 
suspicion,  too,  that  that  subject  was  use<l  only 
as  a  vehicle  acceptable  in  that  age,  a  blue 
thread  on  which  to  string  his  jiearls  of 
thought.  The  pearls  were  as  truly  gems  as 
though  they'  had  been  set  in  pure  gold. 

Most  English  poets  lack  color;  his  works  are 
brilliant  arabesques.  They  generally  show  you 
what  their  dessert  is  to  be  in  the  introductory 
<-lear  soup;  in  him  you  never  know  what  is 
coming.  Their  jilots  are  machine  made;  his 
are  aU  sewed  by  wizards’  hands.  Their  verses 
are  in  recitative  :  his  are  an  harpist’s  melodies. 
He  was  a  literary  jire-Rapliaelite.  Veil  smell 
his  eglantine,  you  bear  his  nighi  ingale, 
you  have  cold  chills  before  his  ghos's.  and  you 
involuntarily  kiss  his  rosy,  dinqiled  babies. 
They  are  all  the  work  of  a  deft  Watteau  artist 
in  chintz.  He  chiselled  finer  than  most  do  in 
their  work.  Not  character  etching,  but  tapes¬ 
try,  was  the  product,  when  dom*.  He  w-as 
French  on  one  page  and  apocalyjitic  on  the 
next,  combining  thus  the  methods  of  Mozart 
and  St  John. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Keats  had  no  re¬ 
ligion  in  his  poetry,  and  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
timl  the  name  of  Jesus  in  all  the  four  hundred 
pages.  No  one  insists  that  Landseer  or  Rosa 
Bonbeur  should  introduce  their  religion  in 
their  animal  pictures  When  one  is  moved  to 
paint  battle  pieces,  or  sheep,  or  autumn  scen¬ 
ery,  ought  we  to  insist  that  he  must  introiluc© 
an  architectural  plan  of  his  religions  faith  in 
one  corner  of  the  work.  It  is  sometimes  read 
between  the  lines,  but  this  cypher  business  in 
literature  is  a  children’s  game,  and  degrades 
art  to  blind  man’s  biilf.  It  is  not  just  to  call 
a  man  a  heathen  unless  he  carries  his  creed, 
like  a  railway  ticket,  in  his  hat.  Neither  is  it 
certain  that  Keats  was  alw-ays  bunting  hum¬ 
ming  birds  with  battle  ships  When  you  see 
any  one  heavily  armed  apparently  chasing  but¬ 
terflies,  look  out,  for  he  may  be  intending  to 
carom  on  some  higher  game.  Looking  over 
the  ground,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  it  is 
profitable  to  read  and  re  read  the  writings  of 
John  Keats. 

As  to  his  jiarticiilar  works,  this  may  be  add 
ed :  Isabella  is  the  beat.  The  first  book  of 
Endymion  is  a  rich  commentary  on  nature. 
Lamia  is  a  fine  speebnen  of  a  stmly  in  super- 
natuialism,  while  King  t)tho  justifies  the 
claim  put  forth  for  its  author,  that  he  had  the 
true  Shakesjiearean  touch. 

Keats  died  in  Rome,  at  the  agu  when  most 
poets  begin  to  print.  It  is  sai<l  by  some  good 
authorities  that  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  while  reading  a 
criticism  of  his  juietry  in  the  Edinburgh  Re 
view.  If  he  had  lived  in  this  day  of  the  higher 
critics,  he  would  probably  have  burst  every 
blood  vessel  in  his  body. 

In  conclusion,  it  m.-iy  be  worth  while  to  ask 
what  it  is  that  has  killed  off  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  represented  by  this  child  of  genius  in  the 
present  period  of  the  Victorian  age.  Why  is 
there  no  Laureate  in  EnglamI,  no  Webster  in 
Congress,  no  orators,  as  it  is  claimed,  in  the 
pulpit?  The  convenient  railroad  and  the  type 
of  life  it  has  superinduced  is  to  blame  largely 
for  this  famine  in  the  land.  This  and  the 
palatial  summer  hotel,  all  the  modern  conven¬ 
iences  and  projections,  the  city  and  its  mate¬ 
rializing  spell  ovei;  all  has  produce*!  an  uni¬ 
versal  pen  paralysis.  When  the  people  begin 
once  more  to  bathe  in  greens,  instead  of  red 
bricks,  to  foot  it,  to  chew  the  cud,  to  Isaac 
Walton,  to  lie  on  the  br*)wn  un<ler  pines,  to 
listen  to  wave  laps  on  the  canoe  siile,  to  feel 
the  scratchcn  of  the  blackb*“rry.  to  unharness 
and  turn  loose  in  black  fort'sts,  t«>  be  deaf  and 
dumb  to  civilization  in  vacation  tim*.  to  ranch 
it  like  Roosevelt  to  crag  <-raw-l  like  Parkhurst 
tv)  get  wet  o’  nights  with  star  rain,  to  rough 
it  for  a  change,  :is  a  Zulu,  Hottentot,  or  Mo¬ 
doc,  to  <lo  anything  but  lounge  in  Pullman’s 
vestibule*!  coflitis,  wear  *lrt*sa  shirts.  an*l  eat 
course  *iinners.  then  w-ill  sentinont  spr*>nt  up 
again  among  them  in  a  rank  sec*)nil  gr*)wth  as 
ol  yore.  Otherwise  all  humanity  will  keep 
store  and  shopping  w-ill  be  the  only  human  oc 
(-upation.  Woubl  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  a 
time  to  transpose  the  life  of  the  ja-rio'l  from 
B  flat  into  A  natural.  an*i  try  as  an  exjieri- 
ment  for  the  public  gooil  the  keg  of  Keats. 
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GLADSTONE  AN1>  THE  ARHEXIANS. 

With  ol'l  time  fire  and  fullness  the  great 
English  Commoner  calls  his  countrymen  to 
the  defence  of  the  oldest  civilized  Christian 
people  against  a  wretched  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  great  day  at  Chester  Hall, 
with  an  immense  audience  presided  over  hy 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  but  in  no  sense  a 
party  or  sectarian  gathering.  Humanity  and 
religion  enlisted  the  strength  and  culture  of 
the  nation,  and  the  response  by  one  of  her 
most  truly  representative  men  was  worthy  of 
the  cause  and  rose  to  the  occasion.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Hritish  dailies  it  fills  several 
columns,  ami  so  far  from  being  a  sitnple,  clo 
quent  plea  for  the  prostrate  people  of  Central 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  a  temperate,  painstaking 
sifting  of  the  testimony,  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  whole  matter,  with  a  summaiy  of  results 
which  carries  good  counsel  and  deep  convic¬ 
tion. 

The  advantage  of  a  personal  familiarity 
with  Turkish  methods  of  evasion  and  shirking 
responsibility,  makes  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plea  far 
more  authoritative  than  that  of  any  member 
of  the  present  government.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Lord  Salisbury  encouraged 
this  public  utterance  of  his  political  rival, 
making  it  the  basis  of  the  official  actif)n  which 
may  now  be  reasonably  expected.  No  doubt 
the  whole  wisdom  of  this  very  able  ministry 
will  be  given  to  the  pressing  international 
(luestions  that  meet  them  thus  on  the  threshold 
of  their  new  power.  When  we  see  them  tak 
ing  counsel  of  such  an  expert  in  philanthropy, 
we  expet^t  all  the  more  from  their  diplomacy. 
The  day  of  decisive  things  in  favor  of  change 
from  the  bad  past  to  a  brighter  present,  seems 
at  last  to  have  come.  Let  us  Ijelp  it  by  our 
hopes  rather  than  hinder  by  our  fears  and 
criticism.  The  United  States,  in  protecting 
missions  and  promoting  good  government  in 
the  East,  can  hardly  yet  take  original  proceed 
ings,  and  no  matter  how  independent  her  ac 
tion  must  be,  the  sympathy  of  this  great  peo 
pie  should  go  along  with  the  powers  of  Europe 
that  are  called  just  now  to  stand  for  justice, 
humanity,  and  civilization. 

The  speech,  therefore,  which  h.as  so  aroused 
British  putilic  opinion  in  behalf  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  butchered  Armenians,  will  do  the 
same  high  service  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
There  will  he  an  immediate  response  from  all 
truly  hum.ane  spirits  wherever  those  manly 
words  shall  come.  The  simple  outline  of  the 
sly  processes  of  persecution,  will  startle  a  good 
many  from  their  complacent  apologies  for  the 
“wild  Kurds”  who  are  shown  to  be  sharp  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  signs  and  signals  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  (Uilculating  murderers  of  the  help 
less.  The  singular  detail  of  the  trial  and  pun 
ishment  of  a  brutal  bandit  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  fellow  was  not  touched  for  his  vio 
lence  to  Armenians,  t)ut  for  robbery  and  rapine 
in  a  Turkish  house  where  he  was  sheltered 
during  his  raids  on  the  Christiana.  And  the 
three  charges  given  the  English  people  in  view 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  may  be  taken  as  advice 
to  the  government.  They  are:  not  to  ask  too 
much,  that  is,  not  to  ask  the  Turk  to  walk  out 
of  ArTtienia,  which  would  be  resented,  per 
haps,  by  otlier  powers;  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  trust  Turkish  promises,  which  are  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  for  delay  ;  nor,  in  fine,  to  be  afraid 
of  “coercion,”  a  t‘^rm  with  which  Constantino 
pie  is  familiar,  for  onlj'  by  “drastic  methods” 


can  the  Turkish  government  be  made  to  fall 
in  line  and  march  fairly  and  fully  up  to  its 
duties  and  promises. 

One  thing  more  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  occa 
sion  to  say  in  reply  to  a  Turkish  critic,  which 
is  very  aptly  put  in  an  explanatory  note;  that 
he  does  not  hate  the  Turks,  nor  make  charges 
against  them  at  large.  It  is  with  a  Turkish 
government  that  he  deals  and  on  which  he 
fastens  charges  that  have  been  clearly  proved. 
There  seems  to  be  no  further  question  of  the 
horrible  treatment  of  the  Armenians,  nor  of 
the  criminal  complicity  of  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment.  The  one  and  only  ])ressing  question 
now  is.  not  how  to  punish  the  “  vuispeakable 
Kurds”  for  their  villany,  but  how  to  hold  the 
wriggling  ministry  at  Stamboul  while  the 
sturdy  Englishmen  get  the  wire-grips  into 
their  gills,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  compel  the  confession  of  guilt 
and  the  doing  of  works  meet  for  repentance! 

THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

Some  of  our  daily  contempor.iries  have  quite 
changed  their  tone  as  to  the  hardships  of  mis 
sionary  life,  since  the  recent  tragedies  in 
China  The  truth  is,  that  the  work  in  that 
Empire  has  never  been  wholly  free  from  ex 
igencies  and  dangers.  These  are  just  now 
augmented  by  the  reactions  of  the  war.  The 
odiutn  of  defeat  rests  heavily  upon  the  rulers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  quite  desperate 
in  the  prospect  of  what  may  happen  to  them 
and  in  the  desire  to  shift  attention  from  them¬ 
selves  and  concentrate  it  upon  some  other  oh 
joct  and  issue.  The  make  shift  is  the  for 
eigner — not  the  missionary  alone,  but  all  of 
alien  birth  and  language  in  the  Empire.  And 
how  high  this  feeling,  which  in  its  inception 
was  probably  wholly  the  work  of  the  man 
darins  and  other  officials,  now  runs,  is  evident 
from  the  latest  cable  news  from  Shanghai,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  Chinese  Government  has 
“refused  to  allow  the  British  and  American 
consuls  at  Foochow  to  make  any  inciuiries 
into  the  massacre  of  Christians  at  Kucheng, 
where  they  and  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Incjuiry  arrived  a  few  days  ago  ” 

As  will  be  noticed,  “  the  Government,”  takes 
the  grave  responsibility  »ipon  itself  of  thwart 
ing  official  inquiry,  and  this  after  consenting 
to  the  proceeding,  as  was  supposeil.  The  plea 
will  probably  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  ofTered, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  for 
the  foreigners  to  proceed  with  the  investiga 
tion.  And  this  may  well  be  the  stage  now 
reached—  the  populace  and  soldiers  having 
been  unrestrained  and  probably  incited  to 
bring  about  just  what  seems  to  be  now  taking 
place,  a  dispatch  from  Hong  Kong  (August 
lyth)  adding  to  the  above  information  that 
“the  Chinese  soldiers  are  plundering  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  feel  that  the  foreigners  are  the  cause 
of  their  siifTerings,  and  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  them.”  Canton  is  also 
being  stirred  up  by  the  posting  of  further  pla 
cards  of  an  incendiary  character.  The  situ 
ation  is  indeed  very  grave,  and  one  that  can 
not  be  contemplated  but  with  the  deepest  anx 
iety. 

Feeling  has  been  greatly  stirred  in  Great 
Britain  over  tbe  massacre  of  the  beloved  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
How  it  is  likely  to  finally  crystalize  is  perhaps 
well  indii-ated  in  this  brief  letter,  written  in 
London,  to  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  of  Au¬ 
gust  loth  : 

I  notice  that  in  connection  with  the  most 
lamentable  massacre  of  English  missionaries 
in  China,  the  old  cry  is  being  raised  that  the 
British  Government  should  forbid  any  British 
suitjects  to  establish  missions  in  China,  and 
that  such  missionaries  as  already  occupy  the 
field  should  be  withdrawn.  On  this  sul)ject 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 


East,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  Chinese  char¬ 
acter.  He  is  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is  that  such 
a  concession  to  Chinese  fanaticism  would 
greatly  inflatne  the  anti-foreign  spirit  that 
.already  exists,  and  would  imperil  our  position 
in  the  East.  His  views  on  this  question  may 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  all  the  greater  weight, 
as  he  does  not  disguise  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  missionary  enterprise,  and  thinks  that  it 
would  have  been  imich  wiser  for  the  mission¬ 
aries  never  to  have  occupied  that  field  ;  luit 
now  that  they  are  there,  he  is  firmly  convinced 
thitt  it  would  be  a  political  mistake  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  withdraw  tlietn  because 
of  the  terrible  fate  which  has  overtaken  Mr. 
Stewart  and  his  companions  at  Whaihan.  The 
only  elTective  method  of  putting  a  atop  to 
these  outrages  is,  he  asserts,  to  Icing,  not  one, 
but  a  dozen  mandarins  Not  a  single  man¬ 
darin  has  yet  lieen  punished  for  outrages  on 
Europeans  The  munler  of  Swedish  mission¬ 
aries  at  Ichang  a  few  years  ago  is  still  unpun 
ished,  and  Chou  Han,  an  inlluential  mandarin 
by  whom  the  abominable  and  scandalous  pic¬ 
tures  inciting  the  ignorant  natives  in  the  fan¬ 
atical  province  of  Hunan  to  massaere  “the  for 
eign  devils,”  were  puiilished,  was  allowed  to 
go  absolutely  unpunished,  though  tbe  author 
ship  of  these  most  revolting  proiluctions  was 
unmistakablj'  traced  to  him.  It  is  no  use 
hanging  or  beheading  a  few  casual  individ¬ 
uals  put  forward  by  the  Chinese  authorities  as 
the  actual  oflenders  These  otlences  against 
Europeans  are  worked  out,  if  not  encouraged, 
by  tiie  mandarins,  and  until  it  is  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes  that 
they  can  only  encourage  “foreign  devil”  kill¬ 
ing  at  the  risk  of  their  own  heads,  these  out¬ 
rages  will  continue  It  is  certain  that  strong 
measures  are  necessary,  ami  an  early  oppor 
tunity  will  no  doubt  be  taken  after  Parliament 
meets  to  ascertain  ivhat  action  Lord  Salisbury 
has  taken. 

We  commend  for  a  careful  reading  Prof. 
Henry  Preserveil  Smith’s  article  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  “The  Church  and  the  Seminaries.  ” 
The  especial  point  that  pastors  easily  lose 
sight  of  the  scholarly  side  of  seminary  work, 
is  well  taken,  and  the  remarks  on  that  and 
other  heads  of  his  paper  are  very  much  to 
be  praised  for  their  lucidity  and  their  eminent 
good  sense.  It  may  at  first  blush  seem  strange 
that  obi  seminarians  can  make  the  mistake 
which  Dr.  Smith  answers  so  well;  but  this 
plaint  of  old  graduates  that  the  tone  and  tem¬ 
per  of  their  Sfininary  has  changed,  is  not  now 
made  for  the  first  time.  When  wo  come  to  think 
of  it,  however,  the  question  presently  arises. 
Why  should  they  not  change?  If  we  go  back  to 
hunt  up  the  old  red  school  house  at  the  cross 
roads,  wefindinsteadafive  story  brick  building 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  works  and  ways 
inside  that  woiibl  have  confounded  our  young 
heads  and  put  us  in  a  posture  of  amazed  in¬ 
credulity.  Has  the  progress  of  seminary  in¬ 
struction  necessitated  no  changes  I'ke  that? 
On  the  matter  of  special  instruction  Dr. 
Smith  is  very  clear,  and  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood,  while  his  argument  that  modern  teach¬ 
ers  are  as  full  of  spiritual  life  and  holy  motive 
as  the  men  of  fifty  years  ago,  is  at  once  rea¬ 
sonable  and  convincing. 

No  other  ministers,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
have  been  of  late  in  so  much  request  to  in¬ 
struct  biethren  already  mature  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  as  the  Rev.  Amlrew  Murray  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Capetown,  and  the 
Rev  Prebendary  Webb  Peploe— of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Englaml.  They  began  their 
labors,  the  one  complementing  the  other,  at 
the  21st  annual  Keswick  convention,  where, 
in  beautiful  rural  England,  the  last  week  of 
July  about  .'>,000  persons  were  present  at  the 
meetings.  Then  they  hastened  over  sea  to 
Northfield  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Moody. 
Their  addresses  there,  as  was  expected,  proved 
a  very  great  attraction  The  crowded  North- 
field  meetings,  however,  as  was  most  fitting, 
closed  with  a  service  of  peculiar  tenderness 
and  power  memorial  of  that  seraphic  man,  the 
late  Dr.  A.  J.  (Jordon  of  Boston.  Our  two 
visiting  brethren  are  now  speaking  in  Chicago. 
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DE.4TII  OF  JUDOE  STRONG. 

In  common  with  good  and  true  men  all  the 
world  over,  the  American  people  have  watched 
by  the  mountain  lake  where  their  illustrious 
fellow-citizen  lay  in  what  has  proved  to  be  a 
last  illness.  Together  then  we  lift  our  eyes  to 
the  hills  to  which  death  has  brought  him, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  we  are  glad. 

A  princels’  man,  of  royal  mould,  a  pure  spirit 
of  high  endowment  and  fine  training,  a  splen¬ 
did  man  ami  an  eminent  Christian,  goeth 
homeward,  and  we  miss  him  and  mourn,  but 
yet  with  an  exulting  joy.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  this  renowned  man  to  put  on  mourn 
ing  because  he  has  gone  up  higher,  or  to 
think  of  him  as  any  other  to  day  than  the 
sunny  souled  child  of  hope  who  brotight  calm¬ 
ness  to  ever}’  heart  and  cheerful  anticipations 
of  the  life  beyond  to  every  one  who  spoke 
with  him  of  death.  There  was  that  in  his 
manner  of  speech,  and  especially  in  his  prayer, 
that  shed  the  serenity  of  revealed  light  over 
troubled  hearts  anywJiere.  “In  his  presence 
it  seeme*!  easy  to  ••elieve  .and  be  at  rest,”  was 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  intiiiiately 
in  his  private  life  in  Washington.  Ily  his  bier 
we  look  up  atxl  not  down.  For  this  man  walked 
with  (>od,  and  now  that  he  is  no  more  with 
us,  we  are  sure  of  the  glory  into  which  he 
passed  from  earth.  Such  a  death  is  a  true 
translation. 

First  and  last  Judge  Strong  was  a  Christian  : 
a  typi  al  regenerate  manhood,  such  a  one  as 
the  world  trusts  both  for  intelligence  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  He  knew  and  no  man  doubted  it  He 
believed  and  every  man  respected  it.  He  was 
an  olil  fashioned  believer,  an<i  without  a  toutdi 
of  bigotry.  He  w.as  a  soli<l,  staunch  Presby¬ 
terian,  yet  a  lover  of  every  Church  of  Jesus, 
and  an  admirer  of  every  good  thing  or  good 
man  in  all  Churches.  It  was  the  gr.andeur  of 
his  religious  character  that  it  grew  simply 
and  solely  from  his  personal  touch  with  the 
Saviour  of  us  men.  There  w.as  a  vividness 
.•ibout  his  experience  which  vitalized  every 
word  and  action.  Herein  was  the  secret  of 
his  power.  Men  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
God.  And  all  who  came  close  to  him  felt  the 
sacred  “secret  of  the  Lord”  which  was  his  pe¬ 
culiar  possession.  He  bore  about  with  him 
the  atmosphere  of  the  other  world.  We  mot 
him  and  were  reminded  of  the  fellowships  to 
come. 

This  sterling  Christian  quality  of  the  man 
was  in  associations  that  were  congenial  and 
helpful  through  a  very  richly  emiowed  miinl 
and  heart  Here  was  a  Connecticut  boy.  born 
in  a  parsonage,  assotdated  with  the  sons  of 
such  ministers  as  Dr.  David  Field,  finding  in 
his  preparatory  school  such  fellowship  as  that 
of  William  A.  Hallock,  going  to  Yale  Ccdlege 
and  leading  both  in  scholarship  and  in  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  standing  high  as  a  man  of  imudi 
promise,  and  coming  into  public  life  the  peer 
of  our  foremost  men  of  the  last  g‘'neration, 
and  in  all  this  time  showing  the  gentle  gra<’e 
of  a  life  that  came  from  above.  It  was  not 
strange  th.at  sindi  gifts  and  graces  blended 
sweetly  in  a  single  soul  should  give  it  peculiar 
charm  and  most  signal  force.  Evervwhere 
Judge  Strong  was  felt  as  a  moral  power,  an 
uplifting  hand,  a  helping  presence.  In  the 
Tract  Soci“ty  and  the  Sunday-school  ITnion 
he  was  eminently  in  place.  Such  a  man  could 
not  be  out  of  place  where  wide  purposes  to  re 
deem  and  reclaim  were  cherished  and  put  in 
action.  In  Congress  and  on  the  bench  he  was 
just  as  eminent  for  the  happy  blending  of 
gifts  and  of  graces  as  in  these  strictly  relig 
ious  ainl  philanthropic  sticieties.  He  was  an 
all  round  and  a  thoroughly  sound  great  man  ; 
one  of  those  whom  the  world  knows  well  and 
fin<l8  true  to  the  core.  He  had  a  Puritan  con 
science  in  ail  dealings  with  men  or  affairs. 


There  was  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  pervading  all  his  action  and  aspirations 
He  had  ambitions  that  were  fulfilled  in  his 
elevation  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  these 
ambitions  were  a  part  of  his  religion.  In  a 
word.  Judge  Strong  was  a  rarely  balanced 
character,  a  true  man  of  high  tone  and  talent, 
most  happily  blended  with  the  piety  of  a  de 
vout  and  consecrated  religious  devotee.  As 
an  examp'e,  he  is  precious;  as  a  model,  he 
stands  among  the  rare  and  true;  as  an  ideal, 
he  may  be  safely  cherished  by  his  generation 
and  held  up  for  the  inspiration  of  those  to 
come.  He  shows  us  how  safe  it  is  to  serve 
God,  and  how  sane  and  wholesome  is  .a  life 
that  makes  that  service  its  first  and  highest 
aim. 

But  any  review  of  Judge  Strong’s  life  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  his  special 
service  to  our  Church  as  an  active  and  most 
exemplary  elder.  For  many  years  he  has 
borne  this  office  with  a  high  sense  of  its  im 
portance  and  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  in 
the  disi-harge  of  its  duties.  All  the  last  years 
of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Washington,  of  which  he  w.as 
one  of  the  founders.  Since  his  retirement 
from  the  Bench  he  has  made  the  (‘huich  work 
his  very  special  care  .and  his  daily  duty.  Next 
to  tlie  pastor,  we  think  the  C('venant  peo|)le 
have  foumi  Judge  Strong  near  to  them  in 
every  service.  For  its  finances  and  for  its 
spiritual  growth  he  has  had  a  particular  care, 
;md  in  every  place  his  kindly  ministry,  his 
wise  cotinsel,  his  liberal  gifts,  and  bis  hearty 
cooperation  have  been  founil  of  the  highest 
value  and  most  efficient  use.  His  jtlace  will 
be  hard  to  fill.  That  church,  and  the  Church 
at  large,  are  indeed  bereaved. 


The  “shut  in  club’  or  the  “stay  at  homes" 
are  supposed  in  these  vacation  times  to  be  in 
the  minority  for  whom  a  nteasure  of  pity  is 
freijnently  expressed,  and  who  receive  condo 
lence  with  serenity.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
those  who  prefer  the  “comforts  of  home”  at 
this  season  of  the  year  incre.ises  constantly  by 
the  addition  of  that  large  number  who  have 
grown  tired  of  going  away  to  find  all  these 
comforts,  which  have  often  eluded  their 
search.  Change  of  scene  and  a  season  of  rest 
are  imperative  at  some  time  of  the  year.  All 
should  try  to  have  this  benefit  and  to  give  it 
to  their  families  if  it  be  practicable.  But 
many  have  found  that  the  fashion  of  going 
off  for  a  certain  time  in  the  year  is  a  hard 
mistress,  and  one  that  brings  both  discom 
fort  and  expense.  To  go  with  the  crowd  or 
because  the  crowd  is  going  is  a  great  risk, 
and  as  one  grows  wise  he  refrains  from  taking 
it.  The  summer  vacation  is  more  difficult  to 
manage,  for  this  reason,  than  any  other.  We 
offer  this  gentle  hint  to  our  good  friends  who 
are  huddling  together  in  ail  sorts  of  “fashion 
alile”  or  “popular”  resorts  just  now.  Possibly 
another  year  they  will  try  another  plan.  And 
we  mention  a  case  in  point  One  of  our  good 
men,  exemplary  in  all  things  offered  in  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  going  to  i-huri’h  on  a  certain  day, 
that  it  was  his  vacation  and  he  spent  the  day 
“in  camp  on  the  rear  of  his  lot.”  Blessed  is 
the  man  whose  resources  of  wisdom  are  so 
much  more  to  his  comfort  and  well  being 
than  the  riches  of  the  many  often  unwisely 
expendeil. 

The  young  women  of  the  Louisville  publii^ 
schools  have  undertaken  to  classify  and  ind*-^ 
all  the  trees  grown  along  the  sidewalks  and 
in  thesevei.il  parks  of  that  city.  By  all  means 
let  them  persevere  in  the  good  work  until  it  is 
completed.  Next  they  might  try  their  ’pren¬ 
tice  hand  at  history,  searching  out,  under  di 
rection  of  their  professors,  the  history,  early 
and  late,  of  their  city  and  neighborhood. 


We  think  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  leave  the 
letter  of  Minister  Denby,  found  on  another 
page,  to  offset  the  elaborate  apologies  and 
counter  charges  of  the  Chinese  Minister  to 
England  and  other  powers,  and  to  answer  the 
frivolous  and  reckless  statements  of  our  own 
Admiral,  who  from  an  angle  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  surveyed  Central  Asia  Minor  and  re¬ 
ported  that  there  had  been  no  outrages  upon 
the  Armenians,  and  who  now  turns  his  eye 
across  the  whole  of  Europe  and  over  the  Black 
Sea  to  Tarsus,  and  reports  the  missionaries  to 
blame  for  the  looting  of  St  Paul’s  school,  and 
“on  the  whole,  a  bad  lot!”  We  can  under¬ 
stand  a  Chinese  diplomat  who  lays  blame  on 
Christian  teachers  from  England  and  America 
for  getting  in  the  way  of  fanatical  Chinamen, 
for,  as  the  Rev.  Birdwood  Taylor,  many  years 
an  English  missionary,  says,  “the  diplomacy 
of  China  is  lying  and  cajolery” ;  but  we  con¬ 
fess  to  a  measure  of  genuine  surprise  and  some 
degree  of  indignation  at  the  published  state¬ 
ments  of  an  officer  of  our  navy,  at  a  time  like 
this;  statements  of  a  character  to  bring  us 
into  disrepute,  not  bei'ause  of  their  harm  to 
the  misrepresented  missionaries,  but  from  the 
ilisplay  of  ignorance,  (li[ipancy,  and  sjileen  on 
the  part  of  an  official  whoso  palpably  misrep¬ 
resents  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of  the 
-American  people. 

The  call  of  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  to  the 
.Second  Church  of  Cleveland  has  some  jileasant 
things  to  commend  it,  and  a  great  promise  of 
gooil  in  many  ways.  Dr.  Sutphen  has  the 
qualities  of  a  first  rate  man  and  the  experience 
of  a  successful  pastorate.  His  work  has  ap¬ 
proved  itself,  and  he  has  been  no  less  fortunate 
in  commending  himself  to  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  people  and  his  colleagues.  It 
will  be  hard  to  fill  his  place  in  Philadelphia, but 
the  fact  that  he  fits  the  vacancy  left  by  Pom¬ 
eroy’s  death  sufficiently  justifies  his  dei’ision 
to  go.  The  Second  Church  in  Cleveland  stands 
second  to  none  in  quality,  tone,  and  power. 
The  Forest  City  of  Ohio  is  a  centre  of  increas¬ 
ing  culture,  wealth,  and  influence.  Pomeroy 
was  a  good  successor  to  Eells,  who  built  foun¬ 
dations  for  large  men.  We  believe  the  change 
will  be  in  the  same  line  of  advance  which  has 
been  steadily  followed  for  many  years.  A 
church  that  keeps  up  with  a  city’s  growth, 
and  holds  its  power  over  the  best  manhood  in 
it,  maintaining  its  character  of  leadership,  and 
securing  the  allegiance  of  public  approval, 
year  after  year,  is  something  of  which  the 
world  is  glad.  We  congratulate  the  Second 
Church  and  its  pastor  elect  and  bid  them  both 
God  speed ! 

No  other  ministers,  so  far  as  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  have  been  in  so  much  request  to  in¬ 
struct  brethren  already  mature  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  as  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Capetown,  and  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Webb  Peploe— of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  England.  They  began  their 
labors,  the  one  complementing  the  other,  at 
the  21at  annual  Keswick  convention,  ’vhere, 
in  beautiful  rural  Englan>l,  the  last  week  of 
July,  about  .'5000  persons  were  present  at  the 
meetings.  Then  they  hastened  over  sea  to 
Northfield  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Moody. 
Their  addresses  there,  as  was  expected,  jiroved 
a  very  great  attraction.  The  crowdeil  North- 
field  meetings,  as  was  most  fitting,  cdosed 
with  a  service  of  peculiar  tenderness  and 
power  memorial  of  that  seraphic  man,  the  late 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston.  Our  visiting 
brethren  are  now  preaching  in  Chicago. 


August  23,  1895. 
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Thk  M.'t^STKR.  A  Novi'l.  Ily  1.  Zangwill.  11 
liistrated.  New  York:  ilarper  and  Hroth- 
ers.  ij>l  75. 

The  young  aiitlior  of  The  King  of  Sohnorrers 
and  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto,  the  brilliant 
obscrvpr  of  current  events  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  has  uniiuestionably  a  great  future 
oefore  bim.  Not  beeause  be  has  turned  olT  a 
plienoinenal  amount  of  work  in  the  past  live 
years,  nor  beeause  in  bis  pictures  of  contem¬ 
porary  .Jewish  life  he  has  struck  a  new  vein 
which  birth  and  training  and  sympathy  com¬ 
bine  to  give  him  an  nnnsiial  fitness  for  work 
ing,  but  because,  seeing  and  feeling  with  so 
many  gifted  writers  of  these  last  years  of  the 
century  “the  Pain  of  the  Worbl,”  he  has  also 
st'en  so  deeply  into  the  Law  of  the  world;  has 
seen  that  the  true  reason  of  self  sacrifice  is 
not  that  another  may  i>rofit  by  my  jr.ain,  or  be 
made  better  by  my  loss;  that  self  sacrifice  has 
its  justilicatit)!!  in  the  necessity  that  the  good, 
the  right,  the  true  shall  eternally  prev:iil 
Mr.  Zangwill  is  a  young  man  to  have  learned 
this  profound  secret;  he  has  wrought  it  out 
as  <lid  his  “Master,”  the  hero  of  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us,  through  deep  travail  of  soul,  the  tr:i- 
vail  by  which  siudi  books  as  The  King  of 
Schnorrers  and  Tlie  Children  of  the  Ghetto  are 
produced. 

In  The  Master  Mr.  Zangwill  has  deliberately 
abandoned  the  vein  which  has  been  ami  must 
surely  again  be  so  productive  for  him  The 
life  of  the  modern  Jew,  whether  in  the  Ghetto 
or  the  West  Einl  of  London,  has  no  part  in 
this  story.  It  seems  lawful  to  conjecture  that 
he  has  abandoned  it  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  motive  which  actuated  his 
“Master,”  Matthew  Strang,  in  abandoning  Art 
— because  he  would  not  prostitute  to  mere 
moneymaking  a  gift  with  which  he  was  en 
dowed  for  a  nobler  end.  If  this  was  his  rea 
son,  we  may  believe  that,  like  his  hero,  he 
will  return  to  it  again  ;  for  though  a  writer  of 
such  books  as  his  can  hardly  give  them  to  the 
world  without  making  money  by  them— not 
having  the  resource  of  Matthew  Strang,  who 
could  give  his  pictures  to  public  collections— 
yet  in  this  book  Mr,  Zangwill  has  so  fairly 
grappled  with  that  problem,  has  so  thoi'oughly 
worked  it  out,  that  he  may  return  to  his  high 
calling  of  putting  his  own  people  before  the 
world  in  a  true  light,  with  no  fear  that  the 
adventitious  rewards  of  popularity  and  profit 
will  ever  sully  the  clearness  of  his  vision  or 
debase  the  quality  or  the  spirit  of  his  work. 

As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  not  yet 
struck  twelve;  has  not  yet  reached  an  artistic 
perfection  corresponding  to  the  fine  quality  of 
his  less  serious  and  very  brilliant  work  in  the 
magazine  above  mentioned.  In  his  two  former 
novels  his  canvas  was  too  crowded,  and  The 
Children  of  the  (Jhetto  came  perilously  near  to 
that  fault  into  which  George  Eliot  fell  in  Dan 
iel  Deronda  and  Mrs.  Ward  in  David  vJrieve, 
of  being  not  one  story,  but  two.  The  Master 
has  neither  of  these  faults,  but  it  has  others. 
In  spite  of  an  epigrammatic  crispness  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  style  ami  an  entire  absence  of  pad¬ 
ding,  the  book  is  too  long,  and  the  texture  is 
not  quite  close-woven  enough.  Hut  all  the 
faults  of  the  book  are  venial ;  they  are  better 
than  the  excellences  of  many  another.  The 
meaning  of  the  book  is  so  fine  and  so  finely 
wrought  out,  that  one  sees  the  faults  with 


something  of  the  delight  with  which  we  look 
upon  a  child  of  fair  promise,  glad  to  know 
that  with  all  its  loveliness  there  is  something 
better  yet  to  come. 

The  story  is  of  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  home 
of  ugly  poverty  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  feeling 
within  himself  the  painter’s  gift  goes  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  study,  equipped  only  with  memories 
and  hopes— memories  of  a  father  of  noble  in¬ 
stincts  and  blighted  life,  of  an  insane  mother, 
a  crippled  brother,  and  a  gentle,  true  hearteil 
girl  friend,  and  hopes  of  becoming  a  creator, 
a  true  artist,  whose  work  shall  bless  the  world. 
The  struggles  of  his  student  life  of  utter  pov¬ 
erty  make  one  think  again  of  David  Grieve,  so 
striking  is  the  contrast.  For  while  we  instinc¬ 
tively  recognize  that  Itlr.  Zangwill’s  pictures 
of  Dohemian  life  are  as  true  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Ward  (for  the  best  of  reasons)  were  false,  he  j 
has  spared  us  all  the  ugly  tietails,  the  coarse 
suggestions  even,  which  mar  the  middle  sec¬ 
tion  of  David  Grieve.  Matthew  .Strang’s  tem]>- 
tations,  the  temptations  of  youth  and  poverty 
combined  with  genius,  occupj'  only  their  due  i 
proportion  of  the  canvas;  we  have  no  details  j 
of  such  minor  sins  as  may  have  been  his,  but  j 
see  him  always,  like  many  another  in  his  cir-  ! 
cumstaiices,  kept  in  the  main  true  by  bis  | 
memories,  his  struggles,  and  the  lofty  ideals  i 
of  his  art.  The  sin  of  his  life  is  no  sin  of  sen-  j 
suality;  tlie  gn>;it  worth  of  the  book  is  that  | 
it. s  ant  hor  has  seen  far  more  deeply  into  human  \ 
nature  than  that.  The  sins  of  great  men  are  | 
“the  faults  of  their  qualities";  they  fall  on 
their  strongest  side,  anil  so  did  Jlatthew 
.Strang.  It  was  his  passion  for  art  that  made 
him  marry  for  money-  for  the  pitifully  small 
sum  that  would  keep  him  alive  while  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  jiicture— a  vulgar- minded  woman 
incapable  of  appreciating  him  ;  ami  it  was  the 
SOI  did  cares  which  such  a  marriage  brought 
upon  him  that  made  him  prostiiute  his  Art 
when  bis  great  ])icture  had  brought  him  fame, 
by  painting  things  that  pleased  jiopular  taste 
and  brought  high  prices,  instead  of  keeping 
true  to  his  high  ideals  and  making  Art  the 
minister  of  the  good. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  the 
story  of  ho'v,  in  the  struggle  against  fame  and 
prosperity  and  ailulatioii  and  love — the  love 
that  came  too  late — he  finally  came  off  con¬ 
queror,  “master  of  his  soul  at  last,”  and 
learned  the  I.aw  of  the  world.  The  story  of 
nearly  every  great  life  is  in  the  summing  tip 
of  that  struggle,  “lie  had  absorbed  life  siifli 
ciently — he  had  toiled  and  hungered ;  he  had 
feasted  and  made  merry  ;  he  had  sorrowed  and 
endured  ;  he  had  sinned  and  suflered  ;  he  had 
known  the  lust  of  life  and  the  pride  of  the 
eye;  he  had  known  Love — the  love  of  the  soul 
and  the  love  of  the  senses;  he  had  known  the 
heartache  of  bafiled  ambition  :ind  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  achievement.  What  he  had  wanted 
he  had  not  got ;  by  the  time  he  had  got  it  he 
had  not  wanted  it;  whatever  he  had  set  out  to 
do  he  had  not  done,  and  whatever  he  had  done 
he  had  not  foreseen.  And  out  of  all  this 
travail  of  the  soul  was  born  his  Art— strong, 
austere,  simple.” 

The  man  who,  barely  past  thirty,  as  we  are 
informed  that  Jlr.  Zangwill  is,  has  so  under 
stood  life  as  to  be  able  to  write  the  last  two 
sentences,  and  to  create  u  character  of  whose 
life  they  are  the  key,  has  a  career  of  noble 
usefulness  before  him  if  he  so  will.  His  book 
is  a  guarantee  that  he  does  so  will.  | 

IIeu  Ma.testy.  a  Romance  of  To- Day.  Dy 

Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins.  New  York; 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895.  75  cents. 

Here  is  a  dainty-sweet  little  story  for  sum 
mer  holiday  reading.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
realistic  than  this  entirely  ideal  story,  and 
the  romance  is  as  artistic  as  the  realism. 
The  reader’s  acquaintance  with  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  and  present-day  ])oliticB  is  as  ignor¬ 


ance  itself  compared  with  the  certainty 
with  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  entirely 
familiar  with  that  kingdom  over  which 
Queen  Ilonoria  holds  sway;  (is  it  German,  or 
Russian,  or  Danish,  or  whatV)  he  perfectly 
remembers  the  prime  minister;  and  the  di¬ 
plomacy  relative  to  the  young  queen’s  mar¬ 
riage,  and  other  things— did  he  not  read  all 
about  them  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day? 
Or  if  not,  he  knows  at  least  that  the  whole 
tale  is  far  less  fictitious  than  a  good  many 
things  that  are  going  on  over  in  Europe  to¬ 
day.  The  story  is  bright  and  full  of  life,  there 
is  an  alertness  in  the  style  as  charming  as  its 
sympathy,  and  “the  moral  of  it  all,”  as  the 
Diu  hess  in  Wonderland  would  say,  is  that 
sweetest  and  truest  of  morals,  “Oh,  ’tis  love, 
’tis  love,  ’tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round.  ” 

The  Story  of  Dessie  Costrei.e.  Py  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward.  New  York;  Macmillan 
and  Company.  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Ward,  iii  respect  of  seriousness  and 
breadth,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  nearly  all  the 
novel  writers  of  recent  years,  and  her  latest 
work,  Marcella,  was  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art  so  marked  an  advance  on  her  earlier  stories, 
that  the  reading  public  has  awaited  with  deep 
interest  another  work  from  her  pen.  The  fact 
that  this  was  to  be  a  short  story  instead  of  a 
long  one  made  the  interest  greater,  for  it  has 
seemed  evident  to  most  of  her  admirers,  that 
if  Mrs.  Ward  could  but  lighten  her  hand  a  lit¬ 
tle,  the  artistic  quality  of  her  work  would  be 
much  higher.  And  in  this  respect  Hessie  Cos- 
trell  is  very  satisfactoiy  ;  the  touches  by  which 
the  char;icters  in  this  story  are  brought  out 
are  lighter,  clearer,  more  sure  than  in  any 
thing  she  has  done.  John  Drew,  with  his  de¬ 
light  in  his  hoarded  sovereigns,  poor,  faithful 
Eliza,  as  anxious  on  her  death  bed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  precious  hoard  as  her  mis¬ 
erly  brother-in  law  himself,  trilling  Hessie 
Costrell,  with  her  thoughtless  kindness  and 
her  unconscious  we.akness,  are  as  clear  cut  as 
a  cameo,  and  with  touches  as  few  and  deft. 
And  yet  the  book,  artistic  as  are  all  its  details, 
fails  by  its  very  faithfulness  to  be  a  work  of 
art.  It  shows  only  one  siile,  and  that  is  the 
ugly  siile.  After  poor  Eliza  dies,  almost  on 
the  first  page,  not  one  lovely  fai  t,  or  act,  or 
desire  redeems  the  sordidness  and  ugliness  of 
the  story.  Not  because  these  are  ignorant  and 
narrow-horizoned  peasant  people,  but  because 
they  are  on///  ignorant  and  narrow  horizoned, 
the  book  is  false  as  a  work  of  ait.  Art,  to  be 
art,  must  serve  not  only  the  true  and  the  good, 
but  the  beautiful.  Theie  is  as  little  beauty  as 
goodness  in  the  old  miser  who  foolishly  en¬ 
trusts  his  gold  to  the  woman  who  foolishly 
robs  him  ;  and  no  better  characters  are  brought 
in,  even  by  waj’  of  foil. 

The  author  of  the  book  reviewed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  column  says,  describing  a  picture 
w’herein  his  “Master”  had  drawn  the  portrait 
of  a  hopelessly  ugly,  narrow,  embittered  wo¬ 
man  ;  “What  makes  this  jiresentation  of  ugli¬ 
ness  Art  is  not  merely  the  breathing  brush- 
work,  but  tho  beauty  of  his  own  pity  which 
the  artist  has  added  to  the  nature  he  copied.” 
Mrs.  Ward  has  forgotten  to  add  the  beauty  of 
her  i>ity  to  her  marvellously  faithful  rendering 
of  two  unlovely  lives.  Thence  it  follows  that 
the  book  not  only  fails  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art,  but  of  morality.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  anyone  reading  The  .Story  of 
Hessie  Costrell  and  finding  himself  moved  to 
any  emotion  more  moral  than  the  loathing 
with  which  one  might  look  upon  a  realistic 
painting  of  a  hideous  opera* ion,  or  a  battle 
scene  in  which  there  should  be  <■arn'■ge  with¬ 
out  sentiment.  The  more  one  admires  the  art 
of  the  book,  the  less  one  feels  oneself  the  bet 
ter  for  reading  it.  Conijiarison  is  not  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  reading  [of  miserly  John  Drew  and 
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the  nieaiiiriKlessness  of  his  loss,  one  can 
hardly  help  thinking'  of  Silas  Marner  ami  the 
lovely  idyll  that  was  horn  of  his  inisfortnne. 
There  was  art!  And  there,  of  necessity,  was 
morality  loo. 

The  Hkaiit  of  Life.  By  W.  11.  Mallock. 

New  y'oik:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  I':!!!-). 

.^1.  io. 

The  heart  of  life  is  love,  and  the  glory  of 
love  is  that  it  appeals  to  all  that  is  best  and 
truest  in  man.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  what 
Mr  Mallock  thinks  and  what  he  intends  to 
make  manifest  in  this  remarkahly  strong  and 
interesting  story.  It  is  hy  no  means  certain 
that  he  will  succeed  in  this  attem|)t.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  if  those  among  his  rea.lers  who  are 
least  sophistii'ated  ami  least  familiar  with  _//«- 
<te-iiieele  novels  and  poems,  will  even  perceive 
that  this  is  his  purpose.  They  will  hardly  rec-  i 
ognize  so  fnndament  il  a  truth  receiving  its  j 
best  illustration  in  the  experience  of  a  man  ’ 
who  loves  a  married  woman,  and  who,  while 
loving  her  in  a  way  that  binils  her  up 
with  all  that  is  religions  in  his  nature, 
first  falls  a  victim  to  the  fascinations  of 
a  young  woman  of  most  elemtntary  ideas 
of  truth  ami  honor,  and  then  endeavors  to 
induce  a  very  noble  woman  whom  he  does 
not  love,  to  marry  him,  that  he  may  be  made 
better  by  her.  This  is  putting  very  bahlly 
what  Mr.  Mallock  puts  with  consummate  art 
and  strength,  ami  with  an  nndenial'le  purpose 
of  good.  The  hook  must  rank  high  among  the 
best  novels  of  the  past  few  years,  not  only  for 
these  tpialities,  but  because  it  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est;  the  characters  are  strongly  individual 
without  being  freaks,  the  pictures  of  social 
life  are  at  once  very  n'al  and  entirely  unhack - 
neyeil ;  the  «lescriptions  of  scenery  are  ••harm¬ 
ing.  We  miss  the  epigrammatit;  sparkle  of 
The  New  Republic,  but  this  is  probably  only 
saying  that  Mr.  Matlock’s  pen,  like  his  mind, 
is  somewhat  more  mature  than  it  was  twelve 
years  ago. 

Certain  as  it  must  be  to  those  who  know  his 
writings,  that  Mr  Mallock ’s  purpose  in  this 
book  is  a  moral  purpose,  there  is  more  in  it 
that  militates  against  that  purpose  than  the 
career  of  the  her(r.  Among  the  imi.ortant 
characters,  with  the  one  e.xception  of  the 
young  woman  who,  while  nobly  loving  the 
here),  will  not  marry  him  to  tave  him,  there 
are  no  really  good  people  in  the  book.  Of 
three  admirably  drawn  cleigyinen,  one  is  a 
nonentity,  and  the  others  turn  out  to  be 
81‘onndrels.  The  only  gentlemen  in  the  book 
are  noblemen  of  loose  morals,  who  live  only 
for  pleasure,  and  the  only  thorough  lady, 
the  hero’s  mother,  has  no  important  part  to 
play.  There  is  nothing  coarse  or  repulsive  in 
the  story;  the  sympathy  of  the  true  moralist 
breathes  on  every  page,  and  this  will  keep  it 
from  doing  the  harm  that  would  be  done  by 
such  a  stt>ry  inartislically  treated.  Indeed,  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  earnest  reader  to  whom 
life's  problems  are  by  no  means  simple,  and 
who  knows  the  difficulty  of  measuring  other 
lives  by  the  standard  he  would  fain  apply  to 
his  own.  To  such,  anil  to  those  who  can  see 
no  reasons  for  excusing  conduct  that  does  not 
tally  with  their  own  standards,  this  book  may 
atlord  reading  as  profitable  as  it  will  surely  be 
interesting. 

i/oic  Tommy  Soi'ed  the  Barn  is  a  “Fresh  Air" 
story,  by  James  Otis,  which  the  children  will 
all  enjoy.  Occasionally  there  is  an  apparent 
effort  to  be  smart,  but  not  enough  to  mar  the 
interest.  It  is  prettily  bound  and  illustrated, 
and  the  type  is  good.  (Crowell.) 

A  small  volume  of  bright  bits  of  thought  is 
Aphorisms  for  the  Year,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Welling¬ 
ton  Rollins.  Most  of  them  first  appeared  in 
The  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other  maga 
zines.  fJ.  A  Thulman.) 


BOOK  NOTKS. 

Anuitls  of  the  Parish  anti  The  Ayrshire  Leya  j 
tees  are  two  admirable  stories,  in  which,  in  j 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  John  Galt  un  ] 
dertook  to  <lo  for  Sci>tlan<l  what  tioldsmith  in  ! 
his  Vicar  of  Wakelicid  did  for  England.  It  is  i 
a  Inippy  thing  that  the  Macmillans  have  in  j 
eluded  them  in  the  series  of  standard  novels  I 
which  they  are  bringing  out.  The  humor  of  I 
Galt  is  in  the  true  Goldsmith  vein,  though  his 
art  is  not  of  i|uite  so  fine  a  type;  but  as  pic-  | 
tures  of  a  Scottish  life  now  fast  passing  away  I 
they  are  invalu.able.  The  illustrations  by  | 

I  Charles  E.  Brock  are  most  appropriate,  and  j 
I  Mr.  Alfred  Ainger  adds  a  discriminating  and  j 
I  sympathetic  preface.  ( Jlacinillan.  •'^l  »■■».)  | 

It  is  hard  to  give  one’s  reasons  for  feeling  ■ 
certain  that  mm  h  reading  of  Sunday-school  : 
books  is  denuiralizing,  apart  from  the  fact  that  ! 
their  literary  character  is  usually  of  a  very  low  j 
order.  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright  is  among  i 
the  liest  and  most  successful  of  writers  of  this  j 
class  or  books,  and  her  latest  story.  Iter  Ready-  \ 
Made  I'amdy,  gives  a  highly  proper  iiicture  of  i 
a  good  step  mother  set  in  a  story  which  aj 
large  number  of  readers  will,  no  doubt,  find  ! 
very  interesting.  If  it  were  the  only  story  of 
the  kind  it  would  I'oubtless  tlo  good  ;  as  a  | 
temperance  story  it  is  better  than  the  average,  j 
.And  yet  we  wish  there  were  no  sin  h  books  in  j 
our  Sunday  school  librarie.s.  (National  Tem-  j 
jierani'e  Society,  i;!. | 
51 rs.  Saiigster  writes  much  <lelightfnl  poetry,  | 
especially  for  children,  and  the  volume  in  ' 
which  a  large  number  of  her  verses  for  young  I 
people  are  collected  under  the  title  I.ittle  ; 
Kaiijhls  and  Ladies  will  be  welcomed  in  a  ; 
circle  even  wider  than  that  of  the  Chihiren’s  ; 
Order  of  the  Round  Table,  to  which  they  j 
are  dedii-ated.  Nearly  all  of  the  poems  are  of! 
a  sort  that,  without  being  goody-giiody,  will  j 
inspire  the  I'hildren  to  be  brave  and  unselfish  i 
“little  knights  ami  ladies.”  (Harper’s.  -'I.) 

The  chief  interest  which  will  be  found  in 
The  Yelled  Ihietor,  a  novel  by  Varina  Anne  I 
Jefferson  Davis,  will  be  found  in  the  writer’s  1 
name.  The  story  is  of  the  old  type,  with  I 
characters  and  incidents  alike  ilrawn  from  the  | 
author’s  imagination,  and  no  foundation  in  ! 
reality.  Those  who  like  this  sort  of  story  will  . 
find  this  one  interesting.  (Harpers,  IMtA.  ,>1.)  I 
La  Parti  Protestant  is  a  lecture  on  The  Pro  i 
gross  of  Protestantism  in  France  during  the 
past  twenty  five  years,  given,  last  May,  by 
George  Thiebaiid  to  the  “Anti  Semite  Group” 
of  students  in  Paris.  It  is  M.  Thiebaud’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Jews  are  at  the  bottom  of  much 
trouble  in  France,  especially  of  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  arose  out  of  the  Panama  Scandal. 
He  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking,  while 
ultra  liberals  and  advocates  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  appear  to  dread  alike  the  influence  of 
Israelites  and  Protestants,  and  propose  to  keep 
both  cl  isses  in  their  proper  place,  that  is,  to 
allow  them  no  more  influence  in  the  State 
than  is  numerically  due  to  them.  As  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  both  these  classes  are  in  jiroportion 
to  numbers  more  highly  educated,  industrious, 
ami  active  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  those 
nominally  such,  the  task  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  difficult.  The  history  of  France 
since  Thiers  and  Waddington  shows  that 
though  the  Protestants  are  only  one  fortieth 
of  the  population,  they  have  filled  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cabinet  and  other  important 
offices.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  head  and  front  of 
their  offending.  M.  Thiebauil’s  study  of  his¬ 
tory  teaches  him  that  Protestantism  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  the  English  and  Germans, 
that  all  P'rench  Protestants  are  friends  of  one  | 
of  those  countries  and  disloyal  to  France,  anil 
that  loyalty  to  France  means  the  suppression 
of  Protestant  influence  by  methods,  apparently, 
with  which  under  Tammany  rule  New  York 


has  been  only  too  familiar.  The  “Anti-Semite 
group  of  Students"  have  a  large  contract  on 
their  hands  in  this  undertaking,  but  the  fact 
that  this  pamphlet  reached  its  second  edition 
wiihiii  a  few  weeks  shows  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  “grouj)”  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
numbers.  (Albert  Savim,  Paris.) 


MTEItAKY  NOIES. 

The  nUilieal  World  for  August  (Chicago 
University  Press)  iliscusscs  editorially  the 
utterani'es  of  President  Patton  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture,  in  his  General  .iVssemldv  address, 
and  coti'pares  them  with  tln.se  of  President 
Hovey  of  Newton  on  The  Pndileins  of  the 
Bible  and  Philosophy,  in  his  sermon  to  his 
graduating  class.  Apimrently  contradictory, 
i-areful  consideration  shows  that  they  tire  not 
so  contradi.  tory.  after  till.  Prcsiilent  P.itton 
explicitly  or  implicitly  teaches  that  the  great 
task  of  the  hour,  the  attiitin.ent  of  a  true 
stiitement  of  the  natnie  of  the  Bible,  iind  the 
ground  of  its  authority,  cannot  be  reached  by 
simply  formulating  the  Sirii>iural  doctiineof 
the  nature  of  Si-iipiure;  that  is.  that  the 
Si-ripture  i-annot  be  treated  as  an  ultimate  an 
fhorily  in  this  iiuestion,  but  that  the  author 
ity  of  Scripture  must  be  in  part  established 
on  grounds  of  history,  philosophy,  and  i-riti 
cism.  He  takes  the  farther  position  that  the 
methods  of  the  systematic  theology  of  the 
inture  will  be  not  only  logical,  but  histoiical. 
President  Hovey  also  lei'ogiiized  the  necessity 
of  historical  criticism,  hut  urged  that  no  haste 
was  neeiled  in  settling  theonestions  of  eriti- 
cism,  as  they  do  not  touch  the  tnmiamental 
problems  of  religion.  Thus  the  two  teachers 
seem  to  be  at  variance.  President  Patton  urg¬ 
ing  as  of  the  first  and  most  iom  lali  ite  impor 
tance  the  settlement  of  a  i|iieslion  which 
Presiilent  Hovey  hohls  is  not  of  fundamental 
importance.  Both,  says  the  editor,  are  light. 
The  task  next  in  order  in  point  id'  time  is,  as 
Dr.  Patton  says,  the  settlement  of  the  prob 
lem  of  the  Bible  by  the  methods  of  historical 
i-riticisni,  but  as  Dr.  Hovey  teaches,  the  prob 
lem  is  not  fundamental  in  the  sense  lh:tt  on 
it  hangs  the  destiny  of  Ghrist  ianity.  AVh;it- 
ever  may  be  the  outcome  of  historical  eriti 
cism,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  will  stand  and 
the  Bible  will  l)e  its  basis. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  for  the 
September  number  of  The  Pornni  a  vigoious 
article  on  The  Enforcement  i  f  La«,  in  which 
he  clearly  defines  his  position  with  rigard  to 
the  enforcement  of  theexcise  law  in  Ni‘w  5'ork 
(.tity.  and  declares  it  to  he  his  intention  to 
rigidly  enforce  this  law  without  fiair  or  favor. 

Alessrs.  Houghton.  Milllin  ami  Company  an 
nonnee  a  volume  of  Masterpieces  of  Britisli 
Literature,  uniform  with  their  Masterpieces  of 
Ameri'ian  Literature,  whiih  has  hail  a  wide 
eircnlation.  They  have  recently  brought  out 
in  their  Students’  Series  of  Standard  Poetry 
Tennyson’s  In  Jlemoriain,  edited  by  Dr.  Will 
iam  .1  Rolfe.  Eighteen  numbers  of  their  val 
liable  Riverside  Literature  Sei  ies  will  be  issued 
during  tlie  next  school  year,  some  of  them 
double,  triple,  or  even  i|Uadrniile.  The  issues 
of  September  will  lie  Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  (a  triple  number)  and  Haw 
thorne’s  Twice  'Told  Tales,  which  will  be  a 
quadruple  number. 

Chapters  in  Workshop  Reconstruction  and 
Citizenship,  by  C  R  Ashbee,  the  most  recent 
publication  in  Heath’s  Political  Economy 
Series,  is.  as  the  title  suggests,  a  practical 
thesis  on  the  application  of  technical  art  edu¬ 
cation  to  skilled  labor  in  the  workshops.  The 
author’s  iiieas  are  far-reaching;  they  apply, 
not  so  tmicli  to  the  immediate  personal  benefit 
of  the  artisan  as  to  the  national  value  of  art 
education  applied  to  skilled  hanuicraft. 

.NEW  PL’BliltWTiONS. 

Doild,  .Mead  and  C.impany:  Tlie  Little  iliigueiiot: 
May  Pemberton. 
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Thomas  .1.  Morgan. 

Christian  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis:  .lesus 
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S031 KWHEKE. 

Sonii'w  hero,  thn  Cii-  n  ^s  that,  ■'iilkcd  beside  iiio  here. 

ihcy  fa'ntly  brentlud  tlieir  last  farewell, 

Soiui  heic.  t'  os  -  fii.  ni  3  who  were  to  me  so  ilear, 

.\re  'ivi;  a  slill.  bet  vhere.  ah.  w  ho  em  te  IV 
.''omenhere  in  Goii'surett  universe,  ii  ol  lee 
Fi'i'u-iour  ijotci  nas  promised  to  prepiie. 

Wliere  »e  ii  ay  see  the  s'O'  ies  4)f  Ilts  fate. 

Aud  ever  lb  e.  rej  jieiiig  in  Hi'  eare. 

(*h.  wondrous  niy't'  ry  ef  tl  e  life  that  b: 

And  lireatei  iiiys'erv  of  Ihe-  lile  to  be. 

TU"  pi>e  er  to  solve  it  ili  alone  i.<  Ills. 

Who  to  the  fu'uia's  sei  re's  holds  the  key. 

Soiiii  w'l.eie.  'n  tioo's  .-i.ihl  but  a  little  way, 

')  o  my  W'lik  vis  on  though  it  may  he  far. 

In  man-ions  vhe  e  they  need  t  o  li.'lit  vif  day, 

Is.te  in  llis  keepii  (J.  my  hi  loved  are. 

So  I  rest  svlisticil  to  trust  in  Him, 

Tha'  Mi  liis  O"  n  tr  od  tiiiie  my  ev<  s.  now  .se..lad. 

Shall  he  i.ne!"s<<l:  the  future  vaeuea  d  ilini. 

Shall  with  its  mv-i-  ro.'s  cl-j  r  y  stand  revealed. 

Then  shall  t  ( last!  in  lapturo'!-  eaihr  ic*i 

M\  Irv'd  one-  wh  tare  weili  «  on  the  »horo 
Of  that  b  irht  ‘  sotnewneiv”;  hie.st  and  happy  place. 
Where  paitliiKs  and  fan  well  are  known  no  more. 

KuWvlir)  1  IVI.SOSTO.N  Wui.i.its. 

UnooKi.VN,  AuKust. 

Tin;  HUSH  I'RKSBYTIiHIAX  (  III  IU’II. 

The  rocpptiou  of  our  ineri’ian  Preshy  terians 
iit  Belfast  was  mo.st  lu'arty.  There  was  a  large  | 
anil  representative  atteiiilanee  of  eitiz.ens,  witli 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  tlieir  head.  We  liave  al 
ready  given  the  reii.'iirksof  the  Uev.  Dr  Lynd, 
who  weleoiued  the  Pilgrims  its  Pr<'shyteriaii 
brethren,  :ind  to  yvliose  speeeli  :ind  tlie  Mayor’s 
Dr.  tl.  1..  Thompson  rejdied  at  some  leiigtii, 
and  l>r.  Neviii  liriefly.  Then  catno  the  jiit'cc 
il(  reiintinici'.  of  tiie  great  oeeasion,  “A  Sketrh 
of  Irish  Presby  teriatiism,  ”  by  llie  T’ev.  Prof. 
Heron.  sXfler  ;i  few  very  appropriate  intro 
dnetory  sentences,  be  continued: 

[  assume  your  interest  in  the  sketcli  I  am 
about  to  give  you,  I  bespeak  your  kind  indtil 
gence,  and  I  trust  to  tlie  knowledge  you  al 
reaciy  possi'ss  to  till  up  tlie  nu'agre  outline 
wbieb  alone  is  possible  in  the  bri<  f  time  at 
iny  disposal.  Your  v*  ry  jiresein-o  here  tliis  j 
evening,  and  the  fai't  that  you  Iiave  crossed 
the  Atl  iiitic  to  visit  the  bonudands  of  your  an¬ 
cestors,  ajid  the  cradh's  of  itn  ir  f.-iitli,  shield 
you  from  tiie  reproacli  conveyed  in  the  famous 
saying  of  Macaulay:  ‘‘A  people  wliicb  takes 
no  pride  in  the  nolde  acliievemeuts  of  remote 
ancestors  will  never  acliieve  anything  yvortliy 
to  be  reineiubered  by  remote  descendants.  ”  1 

must  jiass  by  the  exceedingly  interesting  and 
invitifig  subject  of  early  Irish  Christianity, 
brought  to  Ireland  hy  St.  Patrick,  cfirioiis 
mixture  as  it  was  of  a  primitive  Cliristianity 
in  which  the  doctrine  was  largley  evangelical, 
and  the  hi.sliojis  more  numenms  than  the 
ehnrches,  fm-  seven  bishops  in  a  single  ehureh 
Were  eominon,  :ind  a  inoniistieism  which  em¬ 
braced  tlie  whole  Churcli,  witliheld  jurisdic 
tion  from  the  bishops,  and  made  the  abbots, 
who  were  generally  pieshy ters,  in  some  e;ises 
laymen,  and  even  women,  like  Bridget,  tlie 
real  governors  of  the  Church.  The  history  of 
our  Church  in  Ireland  begins  properly  with 
the  Plantation  of  Bister  by  King  James  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  ‘’Might  of  the  Earls,”  and  the  action  of 
other  chiefs  led  to  the  confiseation  of  vast  ter¬ 
ritories  hy  the  Crown,  and  new  eoluiiists  from 
England,  but  chieflj'  from  Scotland,  were 
brought  over  to  occupy  the  escheated  land. 
It  was  in  1010  that  the  first  settlers  began  to 
come,  and  before  long,  under  their  thrifty 
habits  and  busy  hands,  forests  were  cut  down, 
marshes. were  drained,  wastes  reclaimed,  cas¬ 
tles  and  houses  built,  such  towns  as  Lomlon- 
derry,  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Belfast,  Now- 
townards,  Bangor,  Donaghadee,  and  Killyleagh 
began  to  rise,  anil  by  the  magio  wand  of  in- 
duitry  a  wilderness  was  gradually  transformed 
into  a  garden.  With  the  Scottish  settlers  came 
ministers  of  note,  such  as  Edward  Brice,  or 


Bruce,  of  whom  tlie  venerable  President  of 
thisCidlege,  Dr.  Killen,  is  a  lineal  descendant ; 
T’ohei't  Bl:iir,  who  liad  been  a  Professor  at 
Clasgow;  James  llamillun,  nephew  of  Lord 
Claiieboy ;  Josias  Welsh,  irramison  of  .John 
Knox,  and  great  grandson  of  Iiord  Ochiltree; 
Robert  CiMiiiiiigham,  John  Livingstone,  and 
others.  Harassed  and  liarried  hy  the  attempt 
to  force  Episcopacy  on  Scotland,  they  were 
glad  to  find  a  ipiiet  shelter  here  in  Ulster 
And  the  singular  tiling  is,  that  iiistt  ad  of  tiav 
iiig  to  set  up  a  sep:ir;ite  Church  organization, 
these  ministers  ami  tlieir  people,  when  they 
came  to  l^lst-.r,  were  received  within  the  jiale 
of  the  Irish  EstaMi--lin!ent.  The  ministers, 
without  suhinittiiig  to  Ei'iscopal  ordination, 
and  witliont  lieiiig  re((uired  to  com jiroinise  in 
any  way  their  Preshj  teriati  doctrine  or  forma 
of  worship,  were  made  incunihents  ot  the  ])ar 
ishes  wliere  their  i>eo|ile  had  settled.  I'or 
more  Ih.in  twenty  years-  they  eontiniied  Hins 
without  any  separate  Presbyterian  orgaiiiza 
tion,  exci  pt  tlie  ‘‘inoiitlily  nieetinga”  wliicli 
tliey  held,  and  whicli  practically  serve;!  the 
]inriiose  of  T’resbyteries.  Instead  of  being  iih 
sorl-ed  hy  Prelacy,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
they  were  going  to  Presbyterianize  it;  and  if 
men  of  the  Ij  pcof  .irclild.-liop  Ussher  liad  bad 
their  way,  it  miglil  wi  ll  Jmve  hei  n  so,  and 
•ve  might  li.ive  iiad  to  say  one  united  Prolos- 
tant  Ch'.irch  in  this  eoiiiitry. 

Bui  here  eoiiies  out  a  notalde  feature  of 
the  Plantation,  or  raiht  r,  of  tlie  people  who 
j  played  so  large  a  [lai  t  in  it.  From  the  time  of 
i  till'  Danisli  and  Anglo  Xormari  invasions  large 
1  bodies  of  cidonitts  had  settled  in  Ireland, 
j  They  came  as  eomineror.s.  and  leniained  as 
I  the  dominant  and  rnlii'g  race;  and  yet.  not 
withstanding  the  most  determined  Piforls  hy 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  ot herwise  tokeepltieni 
setiarate,  the  foreign  sett  lets  hec;ime  speedily 
assimilated  to  and  fused  into  the  Irish  race, 
so  tliat  it  p.'issed  into  a  ]iroverb  that  tim  Eiig- 
ii.sh  in  Ireland  became  more  Irish  than  tlie 
Irish  themselves  (Hilit  riiidirK  f lilnriiicis  i/i.s/.s). 
But  till)  Scottisli  Presliy  terians  wen*  found  too 
compact  and  (irm  in  moral  libre  too  tenacious 
of  tlieir  teparale  identity,  too  li.-ird  and  tongb 
a  nioisei,  in  short,  to  be  assimilati'd  in  that 
way.  Against  all  surrounding  infim  nces  that 
teridi'd  to  absorb  or  ilisinlegrate  them,  they 
stood  tirni  as  a  rock  amid  a  surging  sea.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  to  a 
considerable  extimt  they  dwelt  together,  al 
tlioiigb  gradually  they  got  ji  good  deal  mixed 
witli  till*  native  Irish,  to  wboni  jiortionsof  the 
forfeited  land  were  restored.  Their  strong 
Norse  blood  may  have  been  a  factor,  although 
that  did  not  save  the  Normans;  hut  most  of 
all  was  it  owing  to  the  independent  strength 
and  vigor  of  their  religious  faith,  which  they 
took  care  to  rest  on  a  Scripture  basis.  Prot 
ostuntism  had  virtually  no  existence  in  Ulster 
till  they  came,  hut,  ever  since,  Presbyterian- 
j  ism  has  made  the  most  powerful  agent  in  U1 
I  ster  history,  and  has  given  its  religious  tone 
to  the  cominiinity.  ‘‘The  Anglicanism  which 
in  England  had  a  meaning,”  says  Eronile,  “in 
Ireland  was  never  more  than  an  exotic;  iind 
until  the  new  coiners  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
had  introduced  another  sfiirit,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  hail  existed  only  to  give  point  to  the 
sarcasm  of  the  Catholics.”  Even  Irish  Epis¬ 
copacy  has  taken  a  certain  Puritan  tinge  from 
its  Presbyterian  neighbor,  which  I'reates  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  aiitics  of  the  High 
Churchman,  and  makes  a  iliMiciiIt  harrier  to 
his  progress. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Rebellion  of  Bi41  that 
Proshyterianism  in  Ireland  began  to  organize 
itself.  In  KiIKi,  through  the  inlluence  of  Laud 
and  Wentworth,  who  found  ready  agents  in 
the  Irish  bishops,  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  thrust  out  of  the  Establishment,  and 
even  then  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  the 


West.  A  little  ship  called  the  Ealge  Wing 
was  built  at  Crooiiispoi t,  near  Bangor,  and 
]4l)  Presbyterians,  incliuiing  the  four  iiiinis- 
ters,  Blair,  Livingstone,  Hamilton,  and 
M’Clellaiid,  set  sail  in  her  for  the  American 
shores,  but.  afti’r  a  perilous  voyage  of  1,000 
miles,  slie  w.is  driven  back  by  adverse  winds, 
and  several  of  tlie  ministers  and  inauy  of  the 
i  people  who  returned  in  her,  went  hack  to 
Scetland. 

M'heii  on  the  outhreiik  of  the  Irisli  rebel¬ 
lion,  tlie  Scottisli  iiriiiy,  under  Ceneral  Munro, 
came  over  to  suppress  it,  eaeli  n  giiiient  bad 
its  )iiiiii.'ter  and  session  composed  id'  oMicers. 
It  was  on  tlie  lOtli  of  June,  that  the  first 

regular  Presbytery,  consisting  of  live  such 
chaplains  iiiid  four  of  their  elders,  was  set  up 
at  Carrie  kfergiis.  Sessions  were  at  oiue 
erei'fed  in  variuiis  centers,  and  jietilions  sent 
to  the  Ceneral  .\sseiid)ly  in  Seotlaiid  for  I'reai-h- 
I  ers ;  and  hy  U,4i  there  were  thirty  ciidained 
:  iiiiiiislers.  Insides  ehaplains  (if  regiiiients,  and 
I  hy  iCl.ll  the  one  Pieshytery  had  iiieieased  to 
five,  with  seventy  ministers  and  eighty  ei>n- 
gregations. 

M’itli  the  reign  of  Cluirles  II.  heg.-ni  a  long 
period  <if  diliieulty  and  danger,  w  hii  h.  how¬ 
ever,  luoiight  to  Irisli  Preshv  teriaiiisni  the 
greatly  [irized  distiiietion  of  being  associated 
with  the  founding  of  the  Chun  li  joii  rejire- 
sent,  tlie  greatest  and  most  powerful  Presby¬ 
terian  Cliurch  ill  file  world.  J!y  the  Ait  of 
I'niformity  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  charges.  An  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  Ititifi  made  :iny  minister 
wild,  not  having  been  episeopally  ordained, 
administered  t  lie  sacraments,  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not).  It  was  under  the  pre.ssiire  of  such  un¬ 
just  and  vexatious  laws  that  tlie  first  Irish 
Preshj  terians  took  refuge  in  yonr  e*untry, 
with  the  liope  of  finding  Ihere  Hie  civil  and 
religions  liberty  denied  to  them  at  home.  So 
eaily  as  fliOS  we  hear  of  a  Pri  sbv  teriaii  minis¬ 
ter  from  'Ireland  at  work  in  Maryland,  al¬ 
though,  unha|>pily,  his  name  is  unknown. 
Hut  to  tho  name  of  h’raneis  Maekeiuie,  who 
w;iK  liorn  near  Raiiielton,  County  Donegal, 
!lieens<d  and  ordained  by  the  Presbjtery  of 
j  Laggan.  and  wlio  went  out  in  Uih;!,  altaclies 
!  the  rare  renown  of  liaving  organized  the  first 
Presbytery  on  American  soil.  Tliere  liail  been, 
of  course,  scattered  Presbyterian  laborers  be¬ 
fore  tliat.  Tlie  Presbytery,  composed  of  three 
IriKhmen,  one  Scotchman,  and  three  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  eonfornied  to  the  ty[ie  with  which 
Makemie  was  familiar  in  Irel.iml. 

(ireen  speaks  of  “the  imperial  r.ace  wliich 
turned  at  bay”  behind  the  Walls  of  Derry.  It 
is  established  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  it  was  Pres- 
hyterians  who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Maiden  City.  The  Ap'preiitice 
Boys  were  almost  all.  probably  all,  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  Of  the  defenders,  somewhere  ahoiit 
twenty  to  one  were  Presbyterians.  It  might 
have  lieen  expected  that  after  the  service  they 
had  done  to  the  empire  in  that  famous  siege 
their  i-ivil  and  religious  rights  would  have 
been  recognized  anil  respected.  For  a  time  to 
some  extent  toleration  was  allow-pd  them,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  their  kinsmen  from  Scotland 
came  across  the  Channel  in  thoiisands.  But 
the  respite  was  but  partial  and  temporary.  By 
the  Test  Act  of  1704  Presbyterians  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  tiiagistracy,  from  the  army 
and  navy,  from  the  courts  of  law,  fro-n  all 
(Jovernnient  apjiointmerits,  such  as  in  tho 
postoffice,  the  Customs,  and  the  Excise,  and 
even  from  Municipal  oflices.  In  London¬ 
derry  itself  ten  aldermen  and  fourteen  hur- 
geases— the  great  ma  jority  of  the  Corporation 
—  had  to  surrender  their  otliees  rather  than  he 
disloyal  to  their  faith.  It  was  so  also  in  Bel¬ 
fast  and  other  corporate  towns.  Presbyterian 
schoolmasters  who  dared  to  open  a  school  for 
I  their  co  religionists,  were  liable  to  three 
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months’  imprisonment.  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  prosecution  tc 
marry  tlieir  pccj'le.  In  some  instances  the 
<loors  of  their  churclies  were  actually  nailed 
up.  Hishops,  and  landlords  under  their  inllu- 1 
ence, inserted  clauses  in  their  leases  forbidding  i 
the  erection  of  Presbyterian  places  of  worship 
on  their  estates.  As  leases  expired  rents  were 
raise<l  and  tithes  im-reased  to  an  impossible 
degree,  and  many  wholesale  evictions  took 
place.  The  result  was,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  centiirj',  an  immense  tide  of 
emigration  to  America.  Jn  some  eases  whole 
eongregations.  with  their  ministers,  rose  and 
went  in  a  body. 

In  171s  the  Rev  Jaiiie.s  lil'Cregor  of  Ag 
hadcey,  left  with  12<l  families  of  his  flock, 
juany  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  defence 
of  Di'rry.  .and  founded  in  New  Hampshire  a 
town  which  they  called  Londomierry.  Atiiong 
those;  who  went  at  this  time  was  Willi  ini  Teii- 
nent,  who  h.ail  been  ord.ained  liy  the  His'iop  of 
iJown,  but  became  from  conviction  an  earnest 
Presbyterian,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  <iill)ert  i\innedy,  Presbyteri.in  minister 
of  Dundomdd,  and.  on  arriving  in  Ameri(;a  re 
covered  i.'iany  from  17piscopa<'y,  :tnd  finally 
estaldi.shed  the  famous  Log  (College  of  Nesha- 
miny,  thi>  mol  her  rsf  all  Presby  t(?rian  college.s 
in  America.  To  William  Teiinent,  above  .all 
rithers.  ’  says  Welister,  ‘is  owing  tiie  prosperity 
and  enlargement  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Cbur<  h’ 

( in  Ameriiat). 

For  many  years  I'.hOdO  imtnigrant.s  annually 
arrived  in  Americji  from  I’lster,  almost  all 
Presbj  terians.  ‘In  the  two  years  that  followt-d  ! 
the  Aiilritn  evictions,’  says  Fronde,  ‘dO.I/dif  ! 
Protestants  left  I'lster  for  a  land  where  there  ; 
was  no  legal  robbery,’  and  ho  says  that  thou-  | 
sands  of  the  Scottish  settlers  litid  been  ‘tlriven  , 
out  earlier  in  the  century  by  the  idiocy  of  the  ; 
bishops.’  No  om*  with  a  jcirtiele  of  manhood  | 
in  his  luiture,  hut  his  hluod  must  hoil  as  lu; 
recalls  these  iniijiiities.  No  wonder  these  im¬ 
migrants,  drivrn  from  their  Irish  hotnesteads 
by  landlord  and  Kpisc;opal  oppression  took  re¬ 
venge  by  being  tht‘  very  first  to  join  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  American  indejjendence ;  for  it  was 
Scotch  Irish  colonies  in  Virginia  and  Meck- 
lenhurgh,  who,  as  Pancroft  points  out,  were 
the  first  to  proclaim  it.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  were  twelve  Ulster  generals  around 
Washington  for  one  Englishman.  The  Test 
Act,  1  may  add,  ^^a8  not  repealed  till  ITtiO, 
when  the  Volunteers,  who  were  predominantly 
Presbyterian,  had  become  a  jmwer  in  the 
I'ountry,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  irritate  them. 

A  wave  of  rationalism  passed  over  Europe 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Ulster  took 
the  form  of  Unitarianisni.  The  chief  agent 
in  its  dissemination  was  an  association  of  min¬ 
isters  known  as  the  ‘Pelfast  Society,’  hut  the 
I'ontioversy  raged  chiefly  over  the  question  of 
‘subscription’  or  ‘non-subscription.’  The 
leaven  did  not  spread  far  or  penetrate  deeply 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  but  a  spirit  of 
religious  stagnation  fell  upon  the  Church. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  the 
Church  of  the  Erskines,  known  as  the  Seced- 
ers,  began  to  come,  rapidly  increased  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  did  much  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of 
true  religion. 

With  the  opening  of  the  present  century 
began  a  great  evangelical  revival.  The  ortho¬ 
dox  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  now  re¬ 
covered  their  ascendancy,  and  finally,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  Dr.  Henry  Cooke 
and  Dr.  Henrj’  Montgomery  were  the  respei;- 
tive  champions  of  Evangelical  and  of  Unitarian 
belief,  the  separation  was  consummated  in 
I82y.  Thenceforward,  in  spite  of  continued 
emigration,  the  progress  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
w!)s  unprecedentedly  rapid.  The  next  ten 


years  added  eighty-three  new  congregations,  a 
longer  stride  forward  than  in  the  whole  jrre-  | 
vious  century.  Then  in  l!;4i)  came  the  union  | 
of  the  two  Synods— the  Synod  of  Ulster,  with  | 
its  292  congregations,  :ind  the  Secession  Synod, 
with  its  141  congregations — into  one  General 
Assembly,  an<l  the  inauguration  of  a  new  mis¬ 
sionary  era,  since  which  tlie  missionary  spirit 
of  our  Church  has  gone  on  deepening  till  the 
present  year,  when  our  students  are  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  service  in  the  foreign  fiehl  on  any 
j  terms  on  which  the  Church  may  send  them, 
j  In  180!>  fame  the  diseslablisliii  ent  of  Irish 
!  Episcopacy  and  the  di.seiulowim-nt  <.(  Irish 
i  Presbytery,  hut  that  lias  in  no  way  abated  the 
energy  tir  stayed  the  advancement  of  our 
I  Chur.  li. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  and  continuous  drain  ' 

I  through  emigration,  the  little  Presbytery  set 
j  uji  a  Carrieklergns  in  lo42  has  grown  into  a 
(ieiK'ial  Assembly  with  .Syno.ls,  o7  Preshy- 
I  t  Ties,  and  aOO  eongreg.-itions,  embracing  a 
:  popii lation  of  nearly  liall  a  million,  with  a  stall' 
of  ministers,  OU  licentiates,  and  In'?  tlieo- 
;  logii-al  stmlents  ;  a  noble  Grplian  .‘‘'ocieiy  which 
j  has  awakened  the  jirotound  syiepi.tliy  of  the  | 
j  Cliurcli  and  lajipeii  it  to  the  e.\teiit  of  an  an  | 

I  ntial  income  of  '.10, 4^")  l-'is  2<1  ,  and  an  in- 
■  Vested  capital  of  upwards  of  t.'r)2,d()i|;  an  liisli 
I  Mission,  whose  chief  agen- ies  area  body  of 
I  I'oljiortenrs  specially  Ir. lined  for  their  work  by 
1  JJr.  ilaioiilon  Magee;  the  mission  press,  «  hose 
I  main  instrument  is  the  Christian  liislimaii,  .so 
:  wisely  and  admirably  eor.diicted  by  Dr.  Mage»‘; 
[and  ibe  Connaught  Mission  schools  and  iial- 
j  iina  ( irpli.iiiagc- ;  .Jewish.  Colonial,  and  Conti¬ 
nental  .Missions,  and  a  Mission  to  Indian  and 
!  China,  wliiili  comes  pec  uliarly  near  to  the 
I  Ciinrch’s  heart  ainl  eommanos  her  warm, 
j  prayerful,  gcoieroii.-c,  and  self  ilenying  iiiteiest. 

Tiic  iiietrcipolis  of  I'Kter,  and  oi  Ulster  Pres- 
hylerianism,  is  the  city  ot  Dtliast,  whose  Lord 
Mayor  for  a  second  year  in  sneecssion  is  the 
respeeled  Preshy  teriaii  elder  who  pia  sides  this 
evening  Here  in  Itclfasl  onr  .Vsseinhly  for 
t’lie  most  part  meets,  and  ht>re  onr  people  arc  j 
hecomiiig  nuiie  ami  more  i  oiieentrated  in  a| 
gre.at  mass  of  popiiiation,  to  provide  chureli  j 
aeeommodat  ion  lor  whom,  and  to  bring  them 
into  ehurch  lainnection,  is  our  hardest  jiroh  j 
lem,  with  which,  liowever,  the  Pelfast  Pres-  I 
hytery,  by  means  of  a  Church  Extension  Com-  j 
niittee.  is  vigorously  grappling.  The  growth  I 
of  Pelfast,  with  its  numerous  and  vast  indus¬ 
tries,  has  been  ({Uite  phenomenal  and  has  no 
parallel  except  in  some  of  your  great  American 
citie.s.  What  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  was  a 
small  village  of  some  '700  inhabitants,  des 
critied  by  John  Miltcn  in  a  fierce  and  splenetic 
mood  as  ‘that  harharoiis  nook  of  Ireland,’  has 
risen  into  one  of  llie  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  ciOd.OOU,  being  now  j 
larger  than  that  of  Dublin.  There  is.  of  j 
course,  a  large  Protestant  Episcopal,  a  eonsid-  ' 
erahle  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  growing  Metlio-  I 
dist  community,  with  some  smaller  denomina-  | 
tions,  but  the  Presbyterians  predominate,  and 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
prosjierity  and  stability  of  the  city.  Hut  the 
thrift  and  enterpiise  manifest  in  Pelfast  is 
visible  on  a  lesser  scale  all  over  the  province. 
The  Scotch  Irishman,  as  you  call  him,  has  so 
made  his  mark  on  Ulster  that  a  (fernian  trav¬ 
eller  fifty  years  ago  said  that  in  passing  from 
the  other  jiarts  of  Ireland  into  Ulster,  he 
seemed  to  have  entered  anew  world — he  found 
that  he  liad  come  into  the  region  of  ‘the  active 
and  industrious  Presbyterians.  ’  Over  and  over 
again  the  Census  Commissioners  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  wonder  that  the  Presbyterians, 
with  so  few  landed  proprietors  and  so  few  in 
public  offices  should  yet  he  able  to  show  such 
a  low  percentage  of  ignorance,  pauperism,  and 
crime  as  compared  with  the  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  truth  is  that  the  Ulster  Scot, 
reared  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  is  a  type  of 
character  distinct  and  separate  from  other 
types— not.  perhaps,  as  imaginative  or  versa¬ 
tile  as  the  Irish  Celt,  nor  as  vivacious  as  the 
Frenchman,  nor  quite  as  stolid  as  the  German, 
but  possessed  of  plain,  homely,  and  eminently 
practical  qualities  that  vvear  well  and  bear 
fruit,  rugged  strength  and  firmness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  patience  and  (logged  perseverance,  quiet 
self  reliance,  the  faculty  of  standing  on  his 
own  feet,  and  going  forward  on  his  own  behalf, 
without  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  or 
leaning  upon  Government  o  anybody  else;  a 
dry,  grave,  nnlaughing  humor;  an  observant 
aleitness  that  keeps  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  knows  his  opjiortunity.  and  makes 
him  good  at  a  bargain,  not  showy,  or  demon¬ 
strative.  or  pugnacious  by  any  means,  hut 
when  he  goes  into  a  fight  going  into  it.  as  he 


went  into  the  big,  world-famous  fight  at  Derry, 
with  ‘No  Sunender’  not  so  much  in  his  mouth 
as  in  his  heart.  I  once  heard  a  venerable 
minister,  who  was  also  a  man  of  genius,  the 
late  Rev.  David  M’Kee  of  Ahaghlone,  remark 
that  you  never  know  what  a  Scotchman  is 
capable  of  till  he  has  spent  a  generation  or  two 
in  Ireland,  to  which  I  will  add  that  you  never 
know  what  an  Ulster  Scot  is  capable  of  till  he 
has  lived  for  a  generation  or  two  in  the  FTnited 
States. 

As  regards  education,  Presoyterians  were 
long  under  a  great  disadvantage.  They  were 
precluded  by  statute  law  from  opening  a  school 
or  college  in  Ireland.  When  in  1705  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  found  a  seminary  in  Pelfast.  the  Irish 
House  of  Coiiimoiis  enacted  that  ‘Ihe  erection 
of  any  seminary  for  the  instruction  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  in  principles  contrary  to  the 
Established  C'liurch  and  Government  tends  to 
create  a  perpetual  misuiuler.stan<iiiig  among 
Protestants,  and  fuitlier,  any  teaching  or 
preaching  in  separate  congn  gatioiis  tends  to 
defeat  tlie  succession  in  ilie  Protestant  line, 
and  to  eiicourage  and  advaiu'e  the  interests  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales.  ’  It  was  not  till 
1815  that  the  Pelfast  Academical  Institution 
'\as  iuilit  by  priv.ite  subscription,  and  by  (Jov- 
ernmeiil  endowment  had  a  c()|h  ge  connected 
with  It  More  recently  the  Nation  il  Hoard  of 
Primary  Education,  the  Hoard  of  Intermediate 
Kdiication.  and  the  Queen’s  (.'(ditges  and 
Loyal  University  liavi*  iiroiiglit  the  .‘date-en¬ 
dowed  education  within  the  itacli  of  all;  and 
Presliy teriaiis  are  just  now  (‘iigagcd  m  astriig 
gle  to  prevent  the  deiiominalioi  a'i/.ing  of  pri 
j  mary  schools. 

j  A  noteworthy  event  of  our  own  time  has 
I  hei  n  the  e.vti'nsiun  of  the  hen*  fits  of  interiiie- 
I  diate  education  to  girls  as  well  as  hoys,  a  r**- 
I  suit  secured  tliroiigli  the  foresight  and  enter 
.  prise  of  t  wo  Presbyterian  holies,  .M  iss  Todd  and 
[.Mrs  Pyers,  both  of  Pelfast.  When  the  first 
(d'att  of  the  Bill  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Goiiimons,  it  applied  only  to  hoys,  hut 
through  till!  elTorts  of  th(*sc  two  ladit.s  the 
l,(d-d  Gtiancellor.  Lord  Cairns,  a  Ihdfastman, 
who  had  *  barge  of  the  Hill,  was  induced  to 
admit  girls  as  well  as  hoys  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Act. 

As  to  the  theological  training  in  connee- 
tion  with  our  Cliurcli,  it  is  provided  in  the 
Ass<Miii)ly 's  College,  Pelfast — the  hinhling  in 
wliich  we  are  now  met — which  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Merle  Jj’Aiihiqiie  in  18  d!,  ami  both  arts 
and  theology  are  laiiglit  in  the  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  opened  in  l.so5.  both  Colleges 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  (‘ver  in  onr  history 
was  our  Church  served  with  a  hand  of  better 
trained,  more  evangelical,  devoted,  or  earnest 
ministers  than  to  day  man  our  pulpits.  How 
do  they  legard  the  ‘Higher  Criticism V’  Well, 
our  orthodoxy  is  above  suspicion.  Not  a  soli¬ 
tary  heretic  ('are  lift  his  head  among  us. 
Even  if  he  lurked  in  secret  he  would  hesjieed- 
ily  found  out,  for  we  have  theologians  with 
noses  of  such  delicacy  for  that  sort  of  game 
as  would  detect  him  even  in  the  dark.  The 
truth  is,  our  ministers,  many  of  whom  are 
scholars  and  reading  men,  and  quite  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  work  of  the  critics,  are  not  much 
ni«ved  on  the  subject.  They  feel.  I  think, 
that  a  reverent  and  scholarly  criticism  can  do 
no  hurt  in  the  long  run,  that  criticism  will 
go  on  whether  they  will  or  no,  that  declama¬ 
tion  and  screaming  are  only'  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  their  confidence,  I  believe,  is  firm 
that  tvlien  criticism  has  done  its  work  no  doc¬ 
trine  which  they  jirize  as  vital  will  have  a  hair 
of  its  head  singed  or  the  smell  of  fire  on  it. 
Never,  I  believe,  was  our  Church  fuller  of 
spiritual  life  and  energy  than  at  this  iiionient. 
Never  was  she  better  equipped  or  more  willing 
to  put  her  hand  to  the  work  given  her  to  do. 
Perhaps  the  future  may  have  a  special  mission 
for  her  and  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  all 
the  world  over.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest,  as  the  twentieth  century  approaches, 
that  one  conllict  awaiting  us  will  be  a  deadly 
struggle  between  sacerdotalism  and  evangelical 
religion.  It  cannot  hut  be  to  thotightful  tnen 
a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  the  Anglican 
Church,  wherever  her  branches  extend,  is  de¬ 
claring  more  and  more  emphatically  for  the 
sacerdotal  form  of  Christianity.  As  large 
numbers  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  are  getting  restive  under  it  and  fain 
to  assert  their  independence  of  the  priest,  in  his 
Anglican  guise  he  is  becoming  more  arrogant 
••ind  aggressive.  When  the  day  of  battle 
comes.  I  believe  our  Prsehyterian  Church, 
with  her  strong,  compact  Puritan  and  evan¬ 
gelical  faith,  will  have  her  part  to  play,  and 
I  trust,  with  the  blessing  of  her  King  and 
Head,  will  not  fail  to  play  it. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  COLOMBI.\.  either  clergymen  or  lawyers,  and  only  about 
The  Republic  of  Colombia  occupies  the  north-  the  time  of  the  Independence  was  the  study  of 
western  corner  of  South  America,  includes  the  niedicine  opened.  ...  The  study  of  mathe- 

.  „  •  1-  1  *i  iuati(  s  and  physics  was  unknown,  and  that  of 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  limited  on  the  south  ^ 

the  political  sciences  was  absolutely  forbidden 


by  Ecuador  and  on  the  east  by  Venezuela,  has 


by  the  Covernment.  Only  in  the  silence  of  the 


an  area  of  more  than  a  half  a  million  square  pi-jyate  study,  and  with  great  risk  of  suilering 
miles,  and  a  population  of  some  four  million  from  inquisitorial  visits,  could  any  one  gain 
peojile.  This  part  of  the  continent  of  America  even  the  slightest  notion  of  these  important 
was  discovered  bj'  the  Spaniards,  and  from  branches  of  liunian  knowletige,  so  necessary 
1499,  when  Alonso  de  Ojeila  took  possession  in  *^or  the  government  and  happiness  of  the  na- 


the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  to  1619, 
when  the  territory  was  abandoned  by  Spanish 
troops,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties  as  a  part  of  their  colonial  possessions. 


When  the  first  Constitution  was  adopte<l, 
efiovts  were  made  to  put  intoelTect  a  plan  that 
would  develop  public  education,  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  useful  sciences,  and  destroy 


The  Presidency  of  New  Granada,  as  this  the  social  barbarity  that  had  existed  for  so 
colony  was  called,  was  the  first  one  formed  in  long.  This  plan  was  slow  in  its  growth,  and 
the  New  World  by  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  only  after  several  yeais  of  legislation  was  it 
the  colonial  and  ec(  lesiastical  policy  of  that  ri'nUy  adopted  and  serious  efiorts  made  to 
Power  was  enforced  with  as  much  vigor  in  '•'his  plan  was  to  estab- 

,  /-V  •  i  primary  and  intermeiliate  schools  in  the 

Connibia  as  in  any  otr.er  colony.  Owing  to  '  .  ,  .  ,  ..... 

dilierent  parishes  of  the  coiintrv,  high  schools 


he  policy  of  [treventing  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  and  even  with  other  colonies,  Colom¬ 
bia  was  isolated  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
iluring  almost  the  whole  of  her  colonial  his 


in  the  ca))itals  of  the  departments,  with  nor¬ 
mal  instruction  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  a  well  developed  university,  with  depart 
merits  for  instruction  in  all  Itranches  of  mod- 


tory,  ami  her  development  was  of  course  very  |  ern  knowledge,  to  be  established  at  the  capi- 
slow.  Dm  ing  the  time  of  the  colony,  and  even  j  tal  of  the  republic.  This  plan,  that  has  been 
until  185:5,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  the  the  idt'al  one  from  l>t-'l  to  the  jiresent  time, 
only  one  permitted  in  Colombia.  Especially  has,  however,  been  modified  from  time  to 
under  the  Colonial  Government,  the  Iminisi-  time  for  various  reasons. 

tioii,  with  headquarters  in  Carthagena,  made  The  difierent  jiolitical  scluxds  of  the  country 
even  the  most  virtuous  men  tremble  as  they  have  modified  the  plan  to  make  it  coriesjiond 
contemplated  its  power.  To  one  element  only  I  to  their  ideas  of  government,  and  with  the 
of  its  Work  do  we*  wisii  to  call  attention  now,  ;  changes  of  government  liave  come  changes  in 
and  this  was  well  e.xpressed  by  one  of  the  his-  the  general  jilan  of  education.  At  first  the 
torians  of  Colombia  when  he  wrote:  “The  tri-  j  government  was  a  strong,  centralized  organ! 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition  caused,  among  other  zalion,  and  the  jilan  as  above  outlined  was  in 
grave  evils,  the  lack  of  information  in  regard  perfect  ai-cord  with  the  theory  of  the  civil 
to  the  principles  and  prai'tii-es  that  are  neei-s  power,  but  in  attempting  to  put  it  into  elfect 
sary  in  order  to  dissijiate  ignorance  ninl  fan  the  mistake  was  made  of  beginning  at  the  top, 
aticism.  The  jirohibition  of  those  books  that  that  is,  of  deveh  ping  the  Cniversily  and  High 
are  ( iip  ible  of  enlightening  the  people  in  le-  Schools,  while  the  luimary  and  intermediate 
gard  to  iheir  rights  and  privileges,  caused  in  p.irish  schools  on  which  all  dependetl  were 
formation  to  be  lodged  against  Hit'  best  ctlu-  sadly  neglected.  The  Justification  given  for 
eatetl  men  in  the  colony,  leil  to  tlomiciliary  these  measures  was  the  allegation  that  teaclu'rs 


visits  ami  t ht'  confiscation  of  property,  if  not 
to  the  inquisitorial  penalties  of  penitence,  im 


could  not  be  foiinil  for  the  parish  schools,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  iristruct  them  before 


prisonment,  fines,  ami  public  disgrace  which  the  primary  instruction  could  be  well  organ- 
always  followed  whoevei  fell  into  the  hands  of  izi>d.  I'ndt'r  this  system  the  same  results  were 
the  tribunal.”  Hut  this  policy  conhl  not  con-  reached  in  general  that  marked  the  colonial 
tinue  after  political  liberty'  was  secure  1  ami  jieriod,  uith  lh(>  I'.xception  of  the  repressive 
the  Constitution  of  INa^l  provided:  “The  Re-  measures  that  forbade  eert.ain  lines  of  study, 
public  guarantees  to  :ill  its  citizens  the  right  ,  The  poor  received  but  lilth'  or  no  education, 
to  profess  the  religion  they  may  think  best,  if  j  jind  four  fifths  of  the  population  could  not 
they  do  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  otfe*nd  ;  read,  and  only  the  sons  an  !  a  few  of  the 
sound  morals,  or  impede  others  in  the  exercise  <laughters  of  the  rich  received  some  general 
of  their  worship”  The  (Constitution  of  1S0:5  education  in  the  sehoids  and  eolleg*s  that  were 
made  even  I'h'arer  the  right  of  religious  lib  ,  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  villages  ami 
erty,  and  along  with  it  the  right  to  read,  to  cities. 


think,  and  to  express  in  public  or  in  private 
one’s  thoughts. 


From  about  18(jd  to  166tJ  .he  political  party 
in  authority  favored  the  decentralization  of 


Along  with  religious  liberty  came  oduca-  jiower,  the  States  were  made  sovereign  in  mat- 
tional  freedom,  also,  and  it  is  interesting  and  tors  that  related  to  their  own  local  interests, 
instructive  to  study  the  development  of  the  and  the  subject  of  education  within  their  lim- 
educational  problems  that  have  come  before  its  was  left  to  their  on  n  legislation,  while  the 
the  peojile  of  Colombia,  and  that  are  now  be-  general  government  supported  only  the  Fni 
fore  them,  and  to  this  study  we  now  devote  versity  education  at  the  ca[iital.  Such  was, 
ourselvi's  for  a  little  time.  in  general,  the  plan  in  vogue  during  this 

“The  great  mass  of  the  peojile,”  says  Res-  jieriod.  Hut  it  dirl  n<it  accom|>lisli  the  desireil 
trejio,  the  historian,  “were  submerged  in  the  eml,  for  two  different  elements  conspired  to 
most  jirofimnd  ignor;ince  for  nearly  three  I'en-  I  defeat  it.  First,  the  States  could  not  raise  the 
turies,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  whole  time  of  funds  necessary  to  carry  into  elfect  both  the 
the  Sjiaiiisli  dominion  in  these  countries,  jiriniary  and  the  High  School  education  that 
Four  fifths  of  the  iiojiulation  could  not  read,  were  necessary  to  develoji  the  jdan,  and  gen- 
and  schools  were  to  b<*  found  only  in  the  larger  erally  the  jirimary  schools  suffered,  or  the 
villages  and  edties.  .  The  sons  of  the  number  of  schools  were  so  small  that  they 
wealthier  projirietors  and  of  merchaiits  and  could  reach  only'  ;i  small  jiart  of  the  popul.a 
government  employes  received  some  education,  tion  ;  and  secondly,  the  schools  were  organized 
but,  in  general,  even  they  learned  only  to  read,  on  the  Liberal  party ’n  platform,  and  met  with 
write,  and  count.  .  .  .  The  colleges  of  Santafe  constant  ojipositifin  from  the  Chur'di  party, 
(Bogota)  and  Pojiayan  were  well  atteniled,  but  |  that  desired  to  see  them  conducted  in  <‘on- 
the  studies  were  badly  directed.  Two  (.'ourscs  formity  with  Catholic  Church  jirineijiles,  and 
only  were  open  to  the  students:  they  became  the  antagonism  was  in  proportion  to  the  ri¬ 


gidity  with  which  each  partly  adhered  to  its 
principles.  However  that  may  be,  education 
was  not  made  general,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
period  the  masses  bail  made  but  little  advance¬ 
ment,  the  great  majority  remaining  in  almost 
absolute  ignorance.  In  some  States  it  was 
better  than  in  others,  but  nowhere  was  edu¬ 
cation  made  practically  possible  for  the  whole 
population. 

In  the  year  DSli  a  change  was  introiluced 
that  removed  or  changed  one  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  which 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

Art.  II.  Public  education  shall  be  organized 
and  directed  in  conformity  with  the  Chitholic 
religion.  Primary  education  at  public  exjiense 
shall  be  gratuitous  but  not  obligatory. 

The  other  condition  was  also  somewhat 
modified  by  the  fact  tliat  the  form  of  govern 
nient  was  again  I’ciitralized,  and  in  accord  with 
this  fact  government  aid  and  direction  could 
bo  more  directly  given  than  before.  The  two 
principles  that  were  introduced  into  (he  Con¬ 
stitution  are  of  very  different  character,  but 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  necessary  in  order  to  resolve 
some  of  the  eilucational  jiroblenis  that  have 
troubled  Colombia  ever  since  the  independent 
national  life  began.  It  is  asserted  that  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  peojile  jirofesa  the  Catholii* 
religion,  it  is  a  necessity  to  give  the  juihlic 
schools  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  not 
antagonize  these  jirincijiles ;  and  it  is  also 
conceiled  that  as  there  are  pi'rsons  in  the 
country  who  cannot  conscientiously  conform 
to  the  faith  and  jiractici-s  of  the  Catiiolic  re 
ligion,  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  jiroblem  has  changed  front;  iliiring  the 
years  from  I'^hd  to  !H6(i  the  (5at  holic  population 
claimed  that  they  could  not  attend  the  jnitdic 
schools  because*  the  te.'iching  was  not  in  accord 
with  their  religious  faith,  and  really  contrary 
to  it;  they  also  claimed  that  tlu'V  were  taxed 
to  siij'jifirt  a  school  system  that  was  antago¬ 
nistic  to  their  convictions,  and  that  it  was  not 
just,  esjiecially  as  the  gri'at  majority  of  the 
I  ncojde  jirfifesH  the  same  beliefs.  Now  the  Lib 
eral  element,  comjilain  that  if  they  attend  the 
public  institutions,  they  must  coiiijily  with  all 
the  rcijuiremeiits  of  the  (fatholic  f.iith,  seat 
themselves  in  the  “Confessional,”  and  obey  the 
directions  of  the  jiriest. 

When  the  whole  system  of  juildic  instruc¬ 
tion  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  noted 
that  it  includes  not  only  Jirimary  and  inter 
mediati*  c<luc:it  ion,  but  also  Normal  School  and 
t'niversity  work,  it  c;m  he  seen  that  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Colombian  jieojile 
are  not  easy  to  la'  resolved.  i\s  it  now  stands, 
the  whole  dissident  jiopiilation  is  cut  off  from 
many  iinjiortant  educational  ojqiortnnities  that 
may  be  freely  enjoyed  by  their  conforming 
neighbor.s.  The  young  man  in  Bogota  who  at 
the  jiresent  time  desires  an  e»lii<'atioii  in  law, 
in  medicine,  in  fine  arts,  in  iniisic  in  short,  in 
any  jirofessioiial  line,  if  he  will  not  conform  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  finds  it  almost  imjiossibb- 
to  continue  his  studies.  Excejitions  might  be 
made  even  in  the  jniblic  institutions,  but  they 
are  not  easy'  to  secure,  and  in  some  cases,  could 
not  bo  secureil,  so  we  have  been  inffirmed.  A 
Bogota  Protestant  stated  the  jiroblem  in  this 
way,  wlien  asked  if  his  children  were  in  any 
worse  condition  than  the  conscientious  Cath¬ 
olic  children  were  under  the  previous  law  : 
“Their  chihlr(*n  could  have  attended  the  jiub- 
lic  institutions  without  renouncing  their  re 
ligion,  although  they  might  have  heard  things 
that  do  not  conform  with  Catholic  dogma;  but 
my  children  cannot  go  through  these  schools 
now  without  renouncing  their  religion.” 

The  only  remedy  is  to  establish  jirivate 
schools,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  s  of  the 
country  that  ilirectly  prevents  this.  However, 
this  is  not  easy  to  do  under  the  existing  cir- 
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cuuistances.  Tlip  colleges  and  universities 
that  exist  sup]>ly  the  demand  made  for  higlier 
education  by  tlie  population  that  either  con¬ 
form  to  the  requirements  or  are  indifferent  to 
them.  These  institutions  are  supported  by 
tlie  State,  and  priv.ite  institutions  cannot  coei- 
pete  with  them  except  at  a  very  great  expense, 
greater  than  the  part  of  the  population  that  is 
interested  in  the  matter  can  bear.  Conse¬ 
quently  private  colleges  are  inferior  owing  to 
the  lack  of  fuu-ls  necessary  to  tlevelop  them, 
and  the  tlissenling  p  )pulation  is  but  pooily 
provideii  with  High  Schools  and  colleges. 

There  is,  however,  a  provision  in  one  of  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  Colombia,  that  tuakes  the 
existence  of  a  private  college  to  be  a  thing 
that  dejienils  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  in  the  case  by  the  Executive 
Power.  Law  No  nl  of  IJi.SS  grants  to  the 
Pre.sident  sonie  extraordinary  powers,  and  Art. 
II.  reatls : 

The  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  in.spection  and  vigilance  over  sci¬ 
entific  as-ioi-iations  and  teaching  institutions; 
and  is  authorized  to  suspend,  for  the  time  he 
may  <•onsidt■r  convenient,  any  society  or  es 
tatilishment  which,  tinder  scientific  or  doc¬ 
trinal  pretext,  may  he  a  i-entre  of  revolution¬ 
ary  propagandisin  or  of  subversive  teaching. 

Uinier  this  law  some  establishments  have 
bei'n  closed  or  forbidden  to  open  their  doors 
for  students,  and  as  an  administrative  order 
is  isiised  u  ithoiit  a  judicial  examination,  no 
opportunity  is  given  to  bring  proofs  in  regard 
to  the  facts  in  the  case.  No  doubt  the  Execu¬ 
tive  would  bp.  ready  to  receive  petitions  and 
evidence,  hut  yet  no  njipeal  from  his  dictum 
could  he  entered. 

An  educational  problem  might  arise  as  to 
whether  the  teaching  of  liberal  principles  that 
are  contrarj'  to  Catholic  dogma  is  “subversive 
teaching,”  and  also  as  to  whether  the  teaching 
of  Protestant  doctrines  is  open  to  the  same 
objection.  The.se  questions  have  already  been 
discussed  to  some  extent  in  the  press  of  the 
capital,  Bogota,  and  there  are  not  lacking 
those  who  would  desire  to  see  all  establish 
ments,  in  which  either  liberal  principles  or 
Protestant  doctrines  are  taught,  closed  under 
this  law.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  a  noted  Commentary 
on  the  Constitution  of  bSSO,  is  the  one  gener 
ally  received.  He  says:  “Although  the  School 
and  the  University  must  give  Catholic  instruc¬ 
tion  as  the  Colombian  people  demand,  yet  no 
one,  if  he  be  a  dissident,  is  obliged  to  receive 
sucli  instruction;  and  each  one  is  fn‘e  to  give 
the  non  Catholic  instnictiun  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments  This  is  justice.” 

These  educational  problems  are  of  some  in¬ 
ter 'st  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  least, 
becau.se  we  have  bad  a  mission  iti  Colombia 
for  many  years,  and  there  are  cliurch  organi¬ 
zations  in  Bogota,  in  Barranqiiilla,  and  in  Me- 
<ie!liii,  and  also  schools  that  have  been  con 
•  lii'  ted  under  the  care  of  the  mission.  There 
Rcliools  h  ive  not  been  able  to  reach  the  grade 
of  college  work,  and  mueh  less  to  do  University 
work  in  preparing  men  for  professional  life. 
Tlie  <ju  •'stioii  now  aiises  as  to  whether  the 
comiilioMs  do  not  call  for  an  advance,  and  also 
as  to  whether  the  attempt  ought  n.A  to  be 
made  to  providt'  honest,  law  abiding,  and  law- 
respecting  professional  inslniction  for  the 
non  Castbolii^  nopiilation  of  Colombia.  Tin's 
is  work  that  does  not  strictly  come  nniler  the 
purpose  for  which  mission. ny  socii'ties  are  «>r- 
ganiz-d.  but  it  is  so  closely  relate  I  to  it  that 
wc  eamiot  but  have  a  deep  interset  in  all  tli  it 
is  nlited  to  thi.s  subject.  Tin*  bfe  of  tiie 
Protestant  tMiiircli  in  Colombia  is  and  will  lu* 
a  .struggle  against  almost  overwhelming  difll- 
culties  until  her  sons  can  enjoy  the  right  to 
secure  an  t'ducation  without  leiiounoiiig  their 
religious  convictions 


U.s.  IHSMSTEU  1)ENB¥  OX  -UISSIOX  WORK. 

Its  Itesiilts  ill  riiliia  Iliglily  Coiiiinented  by  Him  In 

11  Letter  wliioU  he  sent  to  the  State  l>e|>artmeiit 

la»t  sprint;— Tliele  llospitiil.,  uml  .Schools  a  Clvil- 

Iziiig  Influence  5 10, Ool)  Converts. 

While  a  great  many  persons  are  criticising 
Ignited  States  Minister  Detdiy  for  his  course 
legarding  the  massacre  of  the  missionaries  in 
Cliina,  and  many  n  ho  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  are  asserting  that  the  Minister  is  not 
friendly  to  our  missionaries,  a  letter  written 
by  tlio  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  .State  in 
Marcli  last  is  interesting  reading.  It  is  as 
follows : 

“The  main  broad  and  crucial  question  to  he 
answered,  touching  missionary  work  in  China, 
is:  Docs  it  do  goodY  The  question  may  prop- 
erl\  lie  divided  into  two.  Let  us  look  at  them 
separately  : 

“First.  Does  ni’ssion.ary  work  beneiit  the 
Chinese?  I  think  that  no  one  can  controvert 
the  ])atent  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  enormously 
henefitted  by  the  labor  of  the  missionaries. 
Foreign  hospitals  are  a  great  boon  to  the  sick. 
China,  before  the  advent  of  the  foreigner,  did 
not  know  what  surgery  was.  Tltere  are  more 
than  twenty  hospitals  in  China  which  are  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  men  of  as  great  ability  ;is  can 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  worbl.  Dr.  Kerr’s 
hospital  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  Viceroy.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  has  for  years  maintained  at  Tien-Tsin 
at  his  own  expense  a  foreign  hospital. 

“  In  the  matter  of  educiition  the  movement 
is  immense.  There  are  scb.ools  and  colleges 
all  over  China  taught  by  the  missionaries.  I 
have  been  present  often  at  the  exliibitions 
given  by  these  schools.  They  show  jirogiess 
in  a  great  degree.  The  educated  Chinaman 
who  speaks  English  becomes  a  new  man.  He 
commences  to  think.  A  long  time  before  the 
war  the  Emperor  was  studying  English  and  it 
is  said  was  fast  acquiring  the  language. 

“Nowhere  is  education  more  sought  than  in 
China.  The  Covernnient  is  to  some  extent 
founded  on  it.  The  systems  of  examination 
prevailing  in  the  district,  the  province,  and 
Peking. are  too  'veil  kno'vn  to  require  l•omnlent. 
The  graduates  become  expectant  otlicials. 
There  is  a  Chinese  Im|>erial  College  jit  Peking, 
the  Tung  Wen,  presi-'ed  over  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  fellow-citizen.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin; 
also  a  University  conducted  by  the  Methodist 
mission. 

“There  are  also  many  foreign  orphan  asy¬ 
lums  in  manj'  cities  which  take  care  of  thou 
sands  of  waifs.  The  missionaries  translate 
into  Chinese  many  scientific  and  philosophical 
works.  A  former  missionary.  Dr.  Edkins, 
translated  a  "  hole  series  of  school  readers. 

“Reflect  that  all  these  benefactions  I'ome  to 
tlie  Chinese  withoiit  much,  if  .any,  cost.  When 
citarges  are  made,  they  are  exceedingly  small, 
and  are  made  only  "hen  tiny  are  necissary  to 
prevent  a  rush,  which  in  this  vast  population 
'vonld  over'vhelm  any  institution.  There  .are 
various  anti  opium  hospitals,  "'here  the  vie 
tims  of  this  vice  are  cured.  There  are  indus¬ 
trial  schools  .and  workshojis. 

“Ti'.is  is  a  very  brief  niui  incon  plote  sum 
tiiary  of  "  bat  mission.aries  are  doing  for  tiie 
('hinc.^e  Protest  oils  and  Calliolics  from 
nearly  every  country  under  the  sur.  are  I'U 
gaged  in  this  "oik.  and  in  luy  opinion  they  do 
nothing  but  goml.  1  ie.ive  out  of  this  discus 
sion  tlic  reiigiiiiis  bem  tils  conferred  by  ion 
verting  Cbiiifse  to  Cliristi.inity.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  one  siipreiiie  object  and  jmri'ose 
of  the  inission.aries  to  which  all  else  is  subsid¬ 
iary.  but  the  subject  is  trot  to  be  discussed  by 
a  Minister  of  tlie  United  States  There  is  no 
establishcii  reliuion  in  the  United  States,  and 
tb<>  American  Buddbist,  Midianimedart  .Tew, 
infidel,  or  any  other  religionist  would  receive 


at  the  hands  of  his  country’s  representatives 
abroad  exactly  the  same  consideration  and 
protection  that  a  Christian  'vould  I  can  only 
say  that  converts  to  Christianity  are  nttmerous. 
There  are  supposed  to  bo  4d,0v)J  Protestant 
converts  now  in  Cliina,  and  at  least  .TJ.OOO 
Catholic  converts.  There  are  many  native 
Christian  churches.  The  converts  seem  to  be 
as  devout  as  people  of  any  other  race. 

“As  far  as  nij’  knowledge  extends.  I  can  and 
do  say  that  the  missionaries  in  China  are  self- 
sacrificing ;  that  their  lives  are  pure:  that 
they  are  devoted  to  their  'vork,  that  their  in 
tlueni’e  is  beneficial  to  the  natives;  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  civilizition  are  greatly 
spread  by  their  elTorts ;  that  many  useful 
Western  books  an*  translated  by  them  into 
Chinese;  that  the}'  are  the  leaders  in  all  char 
itable  'vork,  giving  largely  themselves  and 
personally  disbursing  the  funds  wilh  which 
they  ate  entrusted;  that  they  do  make  eon- 
verts,  and  such  converts  are  mentally  benefited 
by  conversion. 

“In  answer  to  these  statements,  which  are 
usually  acknowledged  to  he  true,  it  <loes  not 
do  to  say,  as  if  the  atiswer  were  conclusive, 
that  the  literati  and  gentry  are  usually  op 
posed  to  missionaries  This  antagonism  'vas 
to  have  been  expected.  The  missionaries  an¬ 
tagonize  the  worship  of  ancestors,  which  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  jiriiicijiles  of  the  Chi 
nese  polity.  They  compel  their  converts  to 
keep  Sunday  holy.  The  Chinese  have  no  Sab¬ 
bath.  They  work  every  day  except  New 
Year’s  Daj’  and  other  holidays  No  new  re¬ 
ligion  ever  "on  its  way  "ilhout  meeting  with 
serious  opposition. 

“Under  the  treaties  the  missionary  has  the 
right  to  go  to  China.  This  right  being  admit¬ 
ted,  no  amount  of  antagonism  can  prevent  its 
exercise. 

“In  the  second  place,  let  us  see  whether  and 
how  foreign  countries  are  henefitted  by  mis 
sionary  "oik  done  in  China. 

“  M  i.s.sionariea  are  the  pioneers  of  trade  and 
c'oniiiierce.  Civilization,  learning,  instruction, 
breed  new  wants  wliieb  commerce  sujiplies. 
Look  at  tlie  electric  telegraph  now  in  every 
province  in  China  but  one;  look  at  the  steam¬ 
ships  "liicli  jily  along  the  coast  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Newcliwang  and  on  the  Yang  tze  up 
to  Icliang.  Lotik  at  the  cities  "Tiicli  have 
sprung  up  like  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Hankow — 
hanilsome  foreign  cities,  object  lessons  to  the 
Chinese.  Look  at  the  railroad  being  now 
built  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Ainoor,  of 
"liich  about  200  miles  are  <-0"  pleted.  Will 
anyone  say  that  the  l,.')0(,i  missionaries  in  China 
of  Protestants,  and  perhaps  more  of  Catliolics, 
have  not  cauitributed  to  tlu-se  results? 

“Two  hunilred  ami  fifty  years  ago  the  pious 
C'atiudic  fathers  taught  astronoo.y,  mathe¬ 
matics.  ami  the  languages  at  Pekin.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  China  "oiibl  have  be“n  nearly  tin 
kno'vn  to  tin-  outer  worbl  bad  tiot  the  mission¬ 
aries  visited  it  ami  descritied  it.  Some  one 
may  say  that  commercial  agents  migiit  have 
done  as  iiiiicb  ;  lint  they  are  not  allowed  to 
locate  in  t  lie  interior.  The  missionary  inspired 
by  holy  zeal  goes  every "  here,  and  by  degrees 
foreign  eumiiierce  ami  trade  follow.  1  stip- 
po.se  that  whenever  an  uncivilized  or  senii- 
ci'ilized  coiintiy  liccomes  civilized,  that  its 
trade  ami  dealings  wilh  Western  nations  in 
crease.  Humanity  lias  not  devised  any  better, 
or  ev(‘n  any  as  good,  engine  or  means  for  civ¬ 
ilizing  savage  peoples  as  piaiselytism  to  Chris 
tiaiiitv.  'file  hisloiy  of  tiie  woild  attests  this 
fact 

“In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  civilizition, 
missionaries  ongbt  not  only  to  lie  tub  rated, 
but  ought  to  receive  protection  to  "hich  tliey 
are  entitled  from  idlicials  and  emcou i ageiiu'nt 
from  other  classes  of  people. 

“It  is  too  early  now  to  cimsi'br  "hat  effect 
the  (‘xisting  war  may  have  on  the  interests  of 
missions  It  is  qiiile  probab'e.  however,  that 
the  spirit  of  progress  develojied  liy  it  will 
maki'  mission  woik  more  important  and  iiitlu 
eidial  than  it  lias  ever  been.” 

Minister  D'Ui'iv’s  friends  say  that  this  let¬ 
ter,  'vrilten  before  there  was  anv  froiilde  in 
China,  is  a  complete  answer  to  all  his  critics. 
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The  lieUgions  J*rc,ss. 


The  In.lepemlent  takes  note  of  the  recent 
high  debate  at  Proliil)itiou  Park  ; 

In  his  own  stronghold  at  Prolnbition  Park 
and  before  his  o"n  audience  Prof.  Samuel 
Dii'kie,  the  eloquent  chairman  of  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Party,  iias,  by  vote  of  twenty  one  ap 
pointed  judges,  been  defeated  in  debate  by 
Senator  ainl  ex  (Jovernor  Tillman.  The  ques 
tion  before  them  was,  Is  State  .‘ontrol  of  the 
liquor  trallic  the  l>est  metho.l  of  jiromoting 
temperance  reform?  and  Senator  Tillman  took 
the  atlirmative,  while  I'rofessor  Dickie  took 
the  negative.  It  was  Mr  Tillman’s  business 
to  ex|)i  nil  and  maintain  the  Dispensary  Law 
of  his  State,  an.l  he  .lid  it  with  that  same 
straightforward  an.l  ji.iwerful  oratory  which 
captivate. I  the  voters  of  bis  own  State;  an.l 
after  twenty  ■  four  hours’  deliberation  the 
ju.lges,  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  eight,  awar.le.f 
him  the  victory,  as  di.l  the  larger  jury  of  his 
hearers.  This,  of  c.nirse,  .Ims  not  mean  that 
he  was  right  and  that  Pr.ifessor  Dickie  was 
wrong;  but  it  does  mean  that,  before  any  or 
dinary  amli.uice,  or  even  bef.ire  an  audience 
compose. I  largely  of  Prohihitionists.  a  very 
strong  argument  can  be  iiia.le  in  favor  of  State 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  We  ju.lge  that, 
next  to  absolute  prohihition,  which  we  believe 
in  wherever  it  can  be  enforce. I,  the  fiest  law 
is  one  like  that  in  South  (Jarolina,  which  is 
not  license,  which  has  no  saloon  with  marble 
bar  an.l  cut  glass  an.l  plate  mirrors;  which 
allows  nothing  more  than  State  agents,  who 
keep  no  bar,  who  .lo  not  allow  the  lii)uor  to 
be  .trunk  on  the  premises,  and  who  have  no 
object  in  increasing  the  sale.  Senator  Till 
man  says  that  the  law  has  greatly  re. bleed  the 
drinking  of  liquor  in  the  State,  has  shut  up 
prisons  ami  courts  m  some  counties,  an.l  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  originally  opposed 
the  law  have  been  won  over,  and  that  four 
fifths  of  the  people  woul.l  vote  for  it  to  mor 
row.  On  the  sn.-ceediiig  niglit  Senator  Till 
man  was  again  the  hero  of  the  evening  in  a 
dehate  with  (Jovernor  St  ,Iolin.  We  are  afraid 
the  shearers  got  somewhat  shorn. 


The  Observer  has  this  reference  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Old  Spring  street  Church — long  the 
farthest  .town  town  of  all  Presbyterian  churches 
on  the  West  si.le.  Mr.  Halsey  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed,  accomplislie.l,  and  laborious 
of  New  York  pastors,  downtown  or  uptown: 

For  more  than  thirteen  years  the  Rev,  A. 
W.  Halsey  has  ministered  to  the  Sjiring  street 
Presbyterian  Chun  h  of  this  city,  ami  the  re 
suits  of  his  faithful  labors  under  the  blessing 
of  Co.l  have  been  marked  and  noteworthy. 
In  a.I.lition  to  congregational  work,  Mr  Hal 
sey  answers  numberless  calls  from  persona  who 
have  no  particular  claim  upon  his  servi.-es 
For  instance,  he  is  fr.'.iuentiy  aske.l  to  bury 
the  friendless  .lead,  or  those  whose  frien.ls 
have  no  church  connection.  He  never  refus.-s, 
and  recentlv  comliu-te.l  a  short  service  ov(>r 
the  dea.l  body  of  the  miinlerer  Itiichanan  He 
spoke  to  the  crow.l  assembled  of  sympathy  for 
tin*  sorrowing  ami  of  the  certainty  of  jii.lg- 
ment  for  all,  an.l  urge. I  pr.-paration  for  this 
or. leal.  His  surprise  may  well  be  imagined 
when  he  rea.l  next  .lay  in  a  secular  newspaper 
that  he  ha. I  spoken  in  .lefence  of  the  .lea. I  man 
as  though  the  latter  had  been  unjustly  con 
demne.l  an.l  exe.-nte.l.  There  was  not  one 
wor.l  in  all  Mr.  Halsey’s  remarks  that  coul.l 
possibly  be  .ainstriie.l  into  a  \indicati.)n  of  l)r 
Ifiudianan,  the  repoiter  making  up  tin*  st.iiy 
out  of  wh.ile  cloth  It  appears,  h.iwever,  that 
the  falseho.id  has  .leceiv.*.!  certain  of  theele.  t. 
Mr.  Halsey  wiis  .les.'ribed  in  t  he  false  rep.irt 
as  ])astor  .if  the  Spring  street  Meth.nlist  Fpis 
copal  Cliurcli  Thi-i  was  too  mii.di  for  s.nne 
of  onr  .M. ‘I  ho. list  hrethi.'ii.  an.l  certain  re|ire- 
sentative  Meth.iili-t  journals  hastene.l  to  in¬ 
form  their  r.*ailers  tliat  there  was  ii.i  sii.di 
Methodi.st  L|iisc.ipal  minister  in  New  N'ork  as 
the  itev.  A.  W  Halsey,  an.l  no  such  Meth.i.l 
ist  Kidsc.ijial  .diiindi  as  the  S|)i'ing  stre.-t,  but 
that  then*  was  a  Sjiring  strc.'t  Presbyterian 
Church  of  whi'  ti,  accor.ling  to  the  directory, 
the  R.*v.  .Mr.  Halsey  as  ii.istor.  This  reli.-ve.l 
the  . It'll. imi iiat ion.  hot  a  litlh*  further  im|uiry 
would  ha v.‘ .'iiaide.l  tlcse  Christ iaii  n.‘Wsp.i|iers 
to  .lisavow  the  evil  ch.iige  for  the  Christian 
Church  at  large  This  wi*  .h  sir.'  now  to  .lo. 
an.l  proiioiiiice  tin*  ri'port,  on  ^f|■.  Halsey's  own 
auth.jrity,  absidiit.dy  without  foundation.  Ills 
w(dl  known  goo.l  taste  ami  iliscriminatiiig 
judgment  were  not  likely  to  fail  a  man  of  his 
experience  at  such  a  time,  Jind  they  di.l  not. 


Mr.  Halsey  said  nothing  whatever  of  the  dead, 
he  spoke  to  the  living,  earnestly,  temlerly. 
wisely  .  .  .  While  speaKing  of  our  brother’s 
good  work,  it  is  pleasant  to  mention  the  fact 
that  on  the  tirst  Sunday  in  August  he  wel- 
come.l  eight  persons  into  church  fellowship. 
The  eight  in.  lu.le  I  one  Swe.le,  one  (Jerman. 
one  Norwegian,  two  Scotch,  ami  three  Ameri 
cans.  Summer  and  winter  alise  the  goo.l 
work  goes  on,  an.l  the  jiastor  and  his  people 
sow  an.l  reap  simultaneously. 

The  Stan. lard  has  no  liking  for  “One  Sided 
History,”  or  rather  “one  sided  so  called  his 
tory,”  ami  procee.ls  to  specify: 

Pr.ifessing  t.i  sk.'t.'h  the  history  of  what  is 
terme.l  scientitic  Mibl'cal  .riticism  in  Kng 
lan.l.  Dr.  A  D  White  [writing  in  the  P.ipiilar 
Si'ience  Klonthly]  fixes  upon  one  esiiecial  inci 
.lent  which  to  his  view  answ.'rs  all  the  ends 
of  his  argument — the  pulilicati.m,  in  I'lill.  of 
the  b.iok  entitle.l  “  Fssays  and  Reviews."  con 
taining  seven  articles,  ea.'h  by  a  .lilTer.'iit 
writer,  among  the  seven  liemg  in.-lu.le.l  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  tlie  Finglish  clergymen 
of  that  time.  It  was  the  first  intro.lii.'tion 
out  of  Oermany  into  Knglan.l  of  those  .'ontro- 
versies  touching  inspiration,  the  .livine  ail 
thority  of  Scripture,  vicarious  atonemi'iit,  the 
eternity  of  fiitiir.*  punishment,  an.l  others  sim¬ 
ilar.  which  finallv  seemeil  to  culminate  and 
concentrate  in  wh  it  is  calle.l  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism.  W’liat  Dr.  White  sets  himself  to  .lo  is 
not  to  present  fairly  the  whole  case,  with  .liie 
allowance  for  what  was  to  be  expected  of 
such  an  atta.'k  from  su.'li  sources,  thus  sii.l 
.lenly  made  upon  alm.ist  everv  doctrine  hehl 
as  fundamental  by  English  Christians;  nor 
any  more,  does  he  allow  it  to  appear,  what  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  nianv  who  sympathize.! 
more  or  less  with  what  the  book  containe.l 
regarde. 1  its  publi.-ation  as  most  iinfortiinate. 
No  one  coul.l  ask  him  to  approve  of  much  that 
was  (lone  and  said  in  course  of  the  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  that  arose;  but  neither  would  a  fair- 
minde.l  writer,  in  this  case,  select  for  animad¬ 
version  only  that  which  was  least  excusable, 
or  treat  the  whole  as  if  its  whole  signifi.’ance 
was  as  a  “chanter”  in  the  “warfare"’  which, 
in  the  view  of  Dr  White  and  the  Poniilar  Sci- 
ence  Monthlv.  “science”  has  always  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  against  bigotry  an.l  intoler¬ 
ance.  The  only  real  significance  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  this — that  the  authors  and  pnbliahers  of 
“Essays  and  Reviews”  did  a  foolish  thing  in 
giving  such  a  bonk  to  the  world,  .and  I*nglisli 
Churchmen  another  in  allowing  themselves  to 
he.  oine  so  excited  over  a  matter  of  the  kin.l 

The  views  of  a  man  like  Dean  Stanh*y  are 
of  value  in  such  a  connection  as  this;  “In  the 
first  place,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters, 
‘'the  project  of  this  volume  might  be  con 
demne.l  strongly.  For  seven  men.  without 
any  real  agreement  of  view,  to  combine  as  if 
they  had,  and  to  combine,  moreover,  when  the 
name  of  almost  everyone  of  the  set  would  add 
weakn*‘sa  in-tead  of  strength  to  the  otlcrs. 
ajipears  to  me  a  practical  Idnn.ler  of  which  T 
cannot  I'onceive  how  men  of  ahihtv  .'oiil.l  he 
guilty.  I  exonerate  Temple  [Dr.  F.  Temnle, 
then  Master  of  Rugby  R.diool,  siiccee.ling  Dr. 
Arnold]  liecaiise  he  gave  his  name  for  another 
reason,  one  highly  honorable  to  himself  The 
illusion  (for  it  is  a  mere  illusion)  an.l  the  con 
sequent  panic— as  if  a  conspiraev  against  Re- 
v.'ale.l  Religion— which  the  volume  has  ex¬ 
cited  has,  I  consid.'r,  put  back  Hie  progress  of 
Hiblical  criticism  an.l  sound  theology  in  this 
country  probably  for  five  years.” 

'Phis  is  the  rational  view  of  the  matter  taken 
ami  held  by  on<*  some  of  whose  warmest  per 
sonal  friends  were  on  the  list  of  seven  writ.'rs 
of  the  unwise  I'ook.  The  excitement  which 
f.dlowed  the  jiiiblication  of  the  book  St  inlev 
characterizes,  most  properly,  as  a  “i.anic” 
Men  were  for  a  time  carrie.l  olT  their  f.*et 
an.l  iiiiwist*  things  were  done  an'l  s-dd  even 
in  the  highest  ecc|esi;ist ica I  courts,  in  great 
measure,  we  must  presume,  under  tin*  iiillii 
eiice  of  jiopiilar  clamor  To  make  mor.*  of  Hie 
inci. lent  than  simply  this,  is  to  r(*a(l  into  his 
torv  what  was  never  meant  to  be  ther.*. 

There  is  an  iin  U'llying  assiimiili.m  in  these 
articles  of  Dr.  White  in  I  h<*  I’opnhir  Scienc* 
Monihly  which  bt*comes.  in  fact,  a  b.’ggieg  of 
one  of  th<*  vital  questions  inv.dved.  This  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  t>'er«*  ought  never  to  b.* 
“waifar**"  wln  re  “s.-ieni'c”  is  inv.dv.*d  ;  thit 
to  (luestion  th(*  validity  of  sci.'iititic  conclu 
sioiis.  especially  to  (|uestiiiii  it  in  l.■rms  as  pos¬ 
itive  as  those  w  hii  h  it  may  itself  .  boos.*  to 
use.  is  p.'rs.'ciit ion  ;  that  .'iny  word  of  obji*c 
tion  to  any  aiinoiincemi  iit  a  t(*ai'her  of  scienc.* 
may  niak.*.  is  n.*cesHarily  th.*  wor.l  of  a  Ingot  ; 
that  whether  it  be  evolution  or  the  higher 


criticism,  not  even  the  Hilde.  though  misread 
and  misinterpreted  so  as  to  l.ear  witneaa 
agtiinst  itself,  is  allowed  to  come  into  court, 
unless  it  come  pledged  beforehand  to  deny  its 
own  veracity  and  its  own  divine  origin. 


The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  (he  latest 
attempt  to  bring  religious  8ervi(*e8  down  to 
the  low  level  of  certain  people  in  East  London: 

What  ni*xt?  Are  not  new  departures  and 
novel  devices  almost  exhausted  when,  after 
smoking  concerts,  we  now  behold  “smoking 
servii'es”  initiated  by  the  clergy  themselves? 
In  the  early  part  of  .July  this  notice  was  widely 
circulated  in  Whitech.'ipel :  “If  you  want  a 
smoke  fiee,  .'oiiie  next  Sun.lay  afternoon  at 
t hree  o’flo.'k  to  Christ  (diiir.di  Hall  A  free 
cup  of  tea,  if  you  like  Tobacco  gratis.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Rev.  J  11.  Scott,  M  A.  at  the 
time  appointed  ajipeared  with  the  iinprece- 
ileiited  canonicals,  in  the  sliape  of  a  bag  of 
tobacco  an.l  a  short  brier  pipe.  The  latter  he 
was  himself  pulling  at,  while  he  d.ded  .iiit  the 
contents  of  the  piirc»*l  to  a  congreg.ition  of  the 
poorest  iieople  of  East  London  This  enter¬ 
prising  cleiic  conducted  seivicr's  an.l  preached 
to  the  congregation  which  he  had  tirst  bap¬ 
tized  ill  a  cloud  of  narcotic  vajior.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  orderly,  the  prayer  earnest,  the  ser¬ 
mon  siiiqile,  and  the  singing  of  certain  ladies 
<m  the  platform  excelh*nt.  A  cup  of  tea  was 
afterward  given  t.i  each  of  the  congr.'gation. 
This  incident,  which  has  already  attracted  the 
widespread  attention  of  the  press,  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  varied  comment.  The  motive  of 
the  rector  can  be  easily  understood  and  may 
be  commended.  Rut  most  peojile  will  conteiii- 
plate  the  proceeding  with  very  mixed  feelings, 
in  which  iierhaps  humiliation  and  shame  will 
predominate  No  tendency  of  the  time  which 
seems,  not  to  uplift  the  Christ,  hut  to  drag 
Him  through  the  mire,  can  be  coinmended. 


The  Interior  touches  upon  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  observers  of  current  church  history: 

Our  last  Assenilily  left  the  correspon.lence 
between  ourselves  an.l  the  Episcopalians  at  the 
point  of  the  recognition,  on  our  pait,  of  the 
Validity  of  their  ministry  and  of  their  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  now  assumes  a  waiting  altitude. 
At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  conference  of  Episco¬ 
pal  bisliops  in  Chicago,  the  .jiiestion  was  asked, 
“Arethos.*  gentlemen  sincere?''  The  charita- 
Ide  and  beloved  Dr.  Noyes  arose,  an.l  with  a 
bit  of  heat  at  the  imputation,  sai.l,  “  ITndoiiht- 
edly  tliey  are  sinc-ere.”  The  r.*ply  was,  “1  <lo 
not  believe  it— but  w.*  shall  see.”  The  negoti¬ 
ations  have  now  brouglit  us  to  the  .1.  termina¬ 
tion  of  that  doubt.  If  the  Episcopalians  now 
refuse  to  meet  our  Assembly  on  the  ground  of 
mutual  recognition,  it  will  be  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  they  were  not  sim-ere — Hiat  they 
never  meant  Christian  unity  ;  that  they  meant 
only  that  we  slioiild  |iut  our  ministry  to  dis 
lioiior,  and  prof.*sa  alb'giaiice  and  obe(li<*nce  to 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy.  The  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  to  the  English  people  is  a  much  more  can¬ 
did  overture  He  hides  nothing  in  jihrase. 
He  longs  for  the  return  of  the  Anglican  lo  the 
Roman  Church,  and  he  expresses  that  <l.*sire. 
This  (pieslion  is  not  mer.  ly  a  <iuestion  of  self- 
resp.*ct  on  the  pjirt  of  the  Pr«'sh\  terians,  it  is 
a  question  also  of  prin.-iple  and  of  lionor.  The 
Episcopil  priesthood  are  living  in  unrepented 
sin.  It  is  sinful  eceb-sist i.-al  and  spiritual 
pride,  a  sin  of  verv  grave  cliaract.*r.  for  them 
to  refuse  recognition  .if  true  amhassadors  of 
Clirist,  who  h.*ar  the*  cre.l«*nl iais  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Spirit  It  is  absurd  to  d.*ny  that 
oiir  Church— which  greatly  .‘Xc.'.'.ls  theirs  in 
purity  of  do.driiie,  in  consecration  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  as  shown  in  missions,  chariti.'s,  and  in 
every  kin.l  of  self-sa.  ritice  for  Hit*  exieiision 
of  tiiirisl’s  kingdom  —  it  isalmur.l  to  d(*ny  that 
this  is  a  vali.l  Christian  Church. 


Tlie  Christian  Advocate  points  out  “Two 
Curiosities,”  as  follows: 

A  curious  fact  in  current  religious  work  is 
tin*  eulogizing  an.l  palioni/.ing  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  for  its  work  in  tlm  slums,  by  a 
larg.*  number  of  Pr.itestanls  totally  ignorant, 
apparently,  of  wbal  their  o'\n  denominations 
have  been  doing  Hi.  re  lor  v.-ars 

Another  fact  is  that  in  some  of  the  Protes 
taut  missii'iis  of  this  city  a  numh.'r  of  tlie 
niemb.-rs  w  hos**  names  a|  pear  upon  Ih.*  com 
mitt.*.*,  .loiiblless  to  giv.'  c.iiint.  iiaiii  .*  for  the 
sake  of  s.'cii ri ng  sii hs.  i  i pi  ions  k  no w  ;tb-oluti*ly 
nothii  g  ab.ail  th.*  work,  an.l  never  participate 
in  it  ill  any  degree. 
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INTRODirCTORY :  TFIE  BOOK  OF  JOSH TA. 


Althoiigli  the  tra.lition  of  the  Rabbins  was 
that  Josliiia  wrote  all  of  the  book  called  by 
his  name  except  the  last  five  verses,  this  the 
ory  has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  most  con¬ 
servative  scbolars.  No  one  whose  opinion  has 
scholarly  value  .juestions  that  the  book  is 
composed  from  many  materials  written  at  dif 
ferent  dates,  like  the  books  of  Judges,  Sam 
uel,  anil  Kings.  The  allusion  (chap.  x.  Ill)  to 
the  Rook  of  Jasher,  in  which  was  written  the 
lament  of  David  over  Saul  an.l  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  i.  18),  shows  that  its  latest  revision  must 
have  been  at  least  as  late  as  David’s  time; 
BO  does  the  historic  statement  in  xv.  OJ  No 
doctrinal  issue  is  involved  in  this  question, 
since  no  allusion  is  made  in  Scripture  to 
Joshua  as  its  author.  In  the  last  chapter 
(xxiv.  20)  we  are  told  that  Joshua  a.ided  the 
covenant  made  at  Shechem  to  the  book  of  the 
law  of  (Jod,  from  which  two  inferences  nat.ir- 
ally  arise:  that  he  wrote  nothing  else,  no  other 
mention  of  his  writing  being  made,  and  that 
“the  book  of  the  law  of  (Sod,"  in  which  he 
wrote  it,  was  the  Pentateuch.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  however  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  book  in  whicb  .Toshua  wrote  the  cov¬ 
enant  was  probably  the  “book  of  the  law” 
referred  to  in  Joshua's  commission  by  Je¬ 
hovah  after  the  dtath  of  Moses  (<*hap. 
i.  8)  and  that  which  he  read  aloud  to  the 
assembled  nation  on  Mount  Ebal  (viii.  :{4). 
The  statement  there  ma.le  (verse  «5),  that  he 
read  every  wor.l  of  the  book,  is  sutlicient 
proof  that  the  “book  of  the  law”  is  not  eijuiv- 
alent  to  the  entire  Pentateuch. 

As  will  at  once  be  seen  by  this  fact,  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  Joshua,  while 
of  no  other  than  historical  interest  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  book  itself,  is  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pent,a- 
teuch.  h’or  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the 
book  of  Joshua  with  Numbers  and  Deuteron 
omy  even  in  the  English  translation,  much 
more  in  the  Hebrew,  without  perceiving  the 
similarity  in  style,  vocabulary,  anil  point  of 
view  of  certain  parts  of  the  first  with  certain 
parts  of  the  other  two,  and  so  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  not  only  a  continuous 
work,  but  that  their  present  form  is  due  to  the 
same  editors,  comiulers,  or  authors.  The 
points  of  similarity  are  not  promiscuous, 
found  at  random  in  any  part  of  the  books, 
and  attributable  to  the  hard  of  a  final  editor 
or  reviser,  Ezra,  for  example.  Just  as  soon 
as,  by  the  ordinary’  literary  methods  of  dis¬ 
cerning  between  various  documents,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  composed, 
in  the  main,  of  work  which  presupposes  three 
different  historical  periods  or  points  of  view 
(and  this  is  apparent  apart  from  any  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Pentateuch),  so  soon  do  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  each  of  these  has  its  correspondence 
with  three  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
the  majority  of  modern  scholars  distinguish 
from  one  another  (as  we  have  already  learned), 
as  dating  from  three  different  periods  and 
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showing  three  different  points  of  view.  In 
the  Pentateuch  we  have  called  them  the  pro 
phetic,  priestly,  and  Deuteronomic  writers, 
and  so  they  are  here. 

The  first  twelve  chapters  are  a  historic  nar¬ 
rative  written  from  the  same  prophetic  point 
of  view  as  the  “Bible  stories”  of  the  Penta 
teuch,  and  giving  here  and  there  the  same 
evidence  of  a  double  authorship  (for  instance, 
in  the  account  of  the  crossing  of  Jordan),  as 
we  found  in  the  story  of  the  Flooil  and  else¬ 
where.  Chapter  1  is,  however,  not  a  part  of 
this  jirophetic  narrative.  It  is  an  introduction 
evidently  written  either  by  the  same  hand 
which  wrote  Deuteronomy,  or  by  one  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  book. 
Not  only  in  the  first  chapter,  but  all  through 
the  book,  occur  passages  evidently  by  the 
same  hand,  the  spec  ial  object  of  which  is  to 
mark  the  zeal  of  Joshua  in  obeying  the  com 
mands  of  Moses.  Apparently  this  writer  went 
through  the  projihetic  narrative  at  the  time 
when  he  prefixed  the  preface,  adding  to  it  matter 
which  a  modern  editor  would  put  in  footnotes 
and  appendices.  Some  of  the  perple.xing 
things  in  .Joshua  are  made  very  plain  when 
we  learn  that  it  was  thus  revised.  For  exam 
pie,  many  parts  of  the  book  imply  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  whole  land  was  subdued, 
and  that  the  conquest  was  made,  not  by  the 
whole  army  under  Joshua,  but  by  the  tribes 
fighting  separately,  and  with  this  the  Book  of 
Judges  agrees  (comjiare  xv  OJ.  Judges  i.  21  ; 
Joshua  xvii.  12,  i:j.  Judges  i.  27,  28;  Joshua 
xvi.  10,  Judges  i.  20 1.  But  there  are  so  nu.ny 
passages  which  attribute  the  conquest  to 
•Toshua,  and  imjily  that  the  country  was  very 
speedily  subdued,  that  Josephus,  computing 
by  these,  gives  a  period  of  five  years  for  the 
conqtiest  and  the  Tsshc-rian  chronology  gives 
seven  years.  It  has  never  tieen  possible  to  recon 
c'ile  the  two  sets  of  statements  ■  we  now  see  that 
the  first  were  those  of  the  prophetic  historian, 
the  second  those  of  the  Deuteronomic  editor, 
whose  “knowledge,”  s:iys  the  writer  of  the 
Speakers’ Commentary,  “was  itself  imperfect.” 

The  last  half  of  the  book  (chaps,  xiii.  xxiv.), 
is  in  the  main  so  ililferent  in  style  from  the 
preceding  chapteis,  that  it  is  impossible  to  at 
tribute  the  two  to  the  same  writer.  Mere  and 
there  are  pass.ages  that  are  in  the  style  of 
those  chapters,  but  in  general,  the  section  is 
so  like  those  i»arts  of  the  F’entateuch  which  are 
called  “jcriestly.”  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
attribute  them  to  any  other  writer  than  one  of 
the  same  school  and  time 

The  jmrpose  of  the  Book  of  .Joshua,  like  that 
of  the  five  which  precede  it,  is  vi'ry  plain.  It 
is  not  chiefly,  or  indeed  in  any’ sense,  intended 
to  narrate  the  history  of  Israel’s  settlement  in 
Canaan,  but  to  unfold  the  revelation  of  Cod 
by  means  of  that  history.  In  this  respect, 
quite  as  much  as  for  literary’  reasons,  it  is  to 
be  studied,  not  as  a  hook  by  itself,  but  as  a 
jiart  of  that  Scri[)ture  of  which  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  chief  portion.  For  this  reason  scholars 
treat  the  six  books  as  one,  under  the  name 
Ilexateuch.  This  \olumc  of  the  Ilexateuch 
shows  Jehovah  as  fulfilling  the  promises  made 
in  the  preceding  volinnes.  Here  His  faithfulness 
is  vindicated,  and  a  new  foundation  laid  for 
faith  and  trust  in  Him.  Thus  understood,  the 
importance  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  much 
greater  than  is  usually  admitted  It  is  the 
cap  stone  of  the  early  history  of  Cod’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  human  race,  as  it  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  history  which  follows. 

The  typical  meaning  of  Joshua  is  brought 
out  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  (iv.  8).  Joshua 
is  the  Hebrew  word  forJes«is;  he  wasthe  type 
of  Christ  in  the  salvation  he  wrought  for  his 
people  and  the  rest  he  secured  for  them?! 
Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  the  land  had 
rest  (xiv.  1.7,  xx  44,  xxi.  4,  xxiii.  1).  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  “rest  from  war”  was  com¬ 
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plete ;  the  Book  of  Judges  shows  that.  The 
rest  was  indeed  not  so  much  from  war  as  from 
wandering ;  the  men  of  Israel  now  had  homes 
of  their  own.  But  this  makes  the  type  more, 
rather  than  less,  perfect.  The  Christian  has 
not  rest  from  conflict,  but  he  is  at  home  in 
the  love  of  Christ,  his  heart  is  fixed,  he  is  not 
a  wamlerer;  he  knows  where  his  home  is. 

A  later  lesson  will  afford  opportunity  for  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
chapter  by  chapter. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 
Tue  Fat-i.  of  Jekioho. 

Joshua  vi.  8-20. 

(Joi.nEN  Text.  —  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericlio 
fell  down  after  they  were  compassed  about 
seven  days.  —Hebrews  xi.  oO. 

Having  passed  over  the  river  Jordan,  the 
host  of  Israel  encamped  at  Cilgal  (iv.  20.  v.  0). 
in  the  plain  between  Jericho  and  the  river. 
This  became  for  a  long  period  the  standing 
camp  of  Israel,  as  it  afterward  was  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  M),  being  particularly  well  adapted 
to  be  a  basis  of  operations  by  the  enormous  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  plain  and  its  abundant  supplies  of 
water,  and  also  by  the  four  great  highways 
which  from  this  point  as  a  fi>cus  led  up,  not 
through  the  valley,  luit  over  the  high  ridges, 
straight  to  the  towns  of  the  northwest,  west, 
southwest,  and  south  southwest.  In  Cilgal 
they  rested  long  enough  for  a  general  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  Israelites  (the  rite  having  been 
neglected  during  the  wilderness  journey,  v. 
4  7).  and  subseciuently  for  the  observani'o  of 
the  Passover  (vs  Ul). 

If  it  is  asked  how  the  Israelites  dared  thus 
temporarily  disable  themselves  for  warfare  un¬ 
der  the  very  battlements  of  a  fortified  town, 
the  answer  may  be  found,  not  only  in  Israel  s 
faith  in  Cod,  but  still  more  in  I  he  terror  of 
the  inhabitants  of  .Jericho  (vi.  1,  ii,  10,  11.  com¬ 
pare  V.  1).  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  jiusil- 
lanimity  corroborated  by  history.  To  quote 
I’rof.  (ieorge  Adam  Smith  in  that  volume 
which  no  Bible  student  can  afford  to  be  with 
out,  the  Historical  Ceognphy  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Jericho,  though  a  city  of  inexhaustable 
resources,  “has  always  been  easily  taken.” 
"Judiva  could  never  keep  her.  .She  fell  to 
Northern  Israel  till  Northern  Israel  perished. 
She  fell  to  Bacchides  and  the  Syrians.  She 
fell  to  AristobuUis  when  he  .advanced  on  his 
brother  llyrcanus  ami  JinUea.  She  fell  with 
out  a  blow  to  Pompey,  and  at  the  .approach  of 
Herod,  and  again  of  Vespasian,  her  peo(ile  de 
serted  her.”  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  : 
“Her  people  seem  never  to  have  been  dis 
tingiiished  for  bravery,  and  indeed  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  how  could  they?  Enervated  by  the 
great  heat  which  degrailes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chor,  and  unable  to  endure  on  their 
bodies  aught  but  linen,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  be  warriors.  .  .  .  We  forget  how 
near  neighbors  they  had  been  to  Sodom  and 
(iomorrah.  No  great  man  was  born  in  .lericho. 
no  heroic  deed  was  ever  done  in  her.  She  has 
been  called  ‘the  key’  and  the  giianl  house  of 
Judiva;  she  was  only  the  pantry.  .She  never 
stood  a  siege,  and  her  inhabitants  were  ahvays 
running  away.” 

Run  away  they  could  not  now,  beleaguered 
as  they  were  by  that  enormous  host  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  llocks  and  herds  Their 
only  part  was  to  cower  timidly  behind  walls  and 
partly  closed  gates,  and  so  w-hen  Israel’s  relig¬ 
ious  rites  hail  been  leisurely  concluded,  they 
received  the  order  to  take  active  steps  for  the 
conquest  of  the  city. 

Store  remarkable  orders  were  never  given  to 
an  armed  host.  They  were  to  “compass  the 
city,”  once  daily  for  six  days,  with  no  noise  ex 
cept  blasts  from  the  rain’s  horns  of  the  priests 
I  On  the  seventh  day  they  were  to  compass  it 
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seven  times,  nn<i  then  to  raise  a  mighty  shout, 
for  Jehovah  would  have  given  them  the  city. 

That  this  strange  order  was  implicitly  obeyed 
shows  that  it  was  indeed  by  hiith  that  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  down.  The  mentory  of 
the  marvellous  passage  of  the  Jordan,  still 
fresh  in  every  mind,  had  been  raised  to  a  high 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  power  and  the 
presence  of  God  by  the  weeks  of  religions  re¬ 
tirement  and  the  historical  reminders  of  the 
Passover.  For  the  time,  however  much  they 
might  afterward  fail  in  both  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  they  were  implicitly  trusting  in  God. 
So  when  at  last,  after  the  seventh  weary 
round  on  the  seventh  day,  the  command  was 
given,  “Shout!”  what  happened  was  a  victory 
of  faith  of  the  nature  of  that  to  which  our  Lord 
alludes  (^lark  xi.  ‘J:!).  and  into  the  meaning 
of  which  the  Christian  world  has  never  sutb 
ciently  inquired,  though  the  experience  of 
more  than  one  individual  has  proved  it  true. 
The  walls  fell  tlat  in  obedience  to  a  spiritual 
law  tr'utnpbing  over  physical  facts,  and  everj' 
man  went  upstraight  before  him  into  the  city. 

The  people  of  Jericho  and  their  property 
were  not  (iccni-fieil.  but  (Itevised  Version)  <le- 
voted.  So  the  word  shouhl  always  in  anala- 
gous  cases  be  translated.  All  tliat  carried 
with  it  no  impurity — the  silver  and  gold  and 
metal  vessels — was  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah  ;  the  |)co|ile  were  to  be  put  to  de.ath, 
without  exception.  Such  wholesale  slaughter 
is  repugnant  to  us,  for  we  have  learned  to 
view  the  sanctity  of  human  life  in  a  way  that 
the  Israelites  never  thought  of.  Mut  though 
it  would  be  harder  for  us  than  for  them  to 
carry  out  such  a  comimind,  it  is  conceivable 
that  such  an  act  might  be  both  necessary  and 
humane.  To  leave  the  men  of  war  alive 
would  be  to  ensure  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
body  hanging  upon  their  rear,  cutting  them 
olT  from  their  '»ase  of  snp|)lies  and  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  non-combatants  and  cattle.  To 
kill  the  men  and  save  the  women  and  children 
alive  would  be  not  only  to  expose  the  army  to 
a  tem|>tation  of  the  most  disastrous  mature, 
but  to  expose  these  heljdess  creatures  to  st.ar- 
vation  .and  all  the  miseries  which  memua’ 
unprotecteii  women  .ami  children  in  a 
region  whi<  h  is  tin*  seat  of  war.  There  are 
tender  mercies  which  are  very  c-ruel  ;  there 
are  a])j)arent  crutdties  which  are,  in  fact,  mer¬ 
ciful.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  .leriidio  was  among  these. 

CONVKKTKlt  AVHII.K  I  P  A  TUi;i;. 

Among  the  pleasant  memories  awaktmed  by 
the  approaching  c.amj)  meeting  iit  Desplaines 
are  some  that  border  on  the  ludienms  and  are 
in  their  way  amusing.  Among  others  who 
have  Ix'gun  their  life’s  work  at  this  jihaia*.  is 
the  Rev.  Dr  F  tdy,  who  ]>re, ached  his  lirst  ser 
mon  beneath  the  canopy  foimeil  by  the  trees 
in  the  woods  surroumlitig  the  camp  grcjumls. 
Here,  also,  he  maile  his  first  lamvert  while 
preaching,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  tlitting  liirds 
and  climbing  scjuirrels.  The  way  he  did  it 
was  this : 

The  Rev.  Dr  Fddy  was  at  that  time  a  theo¬ 
logical  student  at  the  Northwestern  Fniver- 
sity.  Accompanied  by  some  of  his  classmates, 
he  went  to  the  camp  meeting,  where  he  was 
down  on  the  program  to  preach  his  lirst  ser¬ 
mon.  Here  they  found  a  young  man  named 
Fred  Houghton,  who  was  much  under  convic¬ 
tion  because  of  his  sins.  Soon  .all  the  theo¬ 
logical  students  had  surrouniled  the  penitent, 
and  were  exhorting  him  to  accept  Christ  as 
his  Saviour.  I'Jvery  inlluenc»>  known  to  the 
future  divines  was  brought  to  bear  on  Hough¬ 
ton,  until  it  became  evident  that  it  was  be¬ 
coming  somewh.at  wearisome  to  hitii,  and  he 
went  to  the  woods.  Along  toward  evening, 
like  Z  iccheiis  of  old,  who  climbed  u]i  into  a 
sycamore  tree,  he  ascended  into  a  basswood 
tree,  whose  limbs  nearly  tomdied  the  groumi, 
and  there  pursued  his  meditations. 

Dr.  Fddy  was  to  preaidi  that  night,  and  felt 
nervous  and  apjirehensive.  As  the  shades  of 
night  were  ap|>roaching  he  also  hied  himsidf 
to  the  woods  and  rehearsed  his  sermon  beneath 
the  tree  in  which  Houghton  was  ensconced. 
Thinking  himself  alone,  and  that  none  but  the 
eye  of  (!od  was  on  hi.m,  he  warmed  up,  and  in 
eloijuent  tones  exhorted  his  imaginary  hearers 
to  accejit  the  faith  When  he  had  finished, 
great  was  his  surjirise  when  Houghton  de¬ 
scended  from  the  tree  an<l  said  he  was  willing 
to  come  to  Christ, and  declared  that  Dr.  Fddy's 
sermon  had  saved  him.  In  af*pr  years.  iJr. 
Eddy  declared  that  had  Houghton  shouted 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  over  Houghton’s  remains,  ho  would  not 
have  been  n  ore  surprised  than  he  was  when 
Houghton  came  down  thw  tree. — From  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
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There  are  those  who  are  somewhat  afraid  of 
Christian  Endeavor  because  there  is  so  much 
of  enthusiasm  in  it.  Many  are  born  conserva¬ 
tives  and  never  get  beyond  the  lukewarm  state 
in  anything.  Enthusiasm  goes  with  youth, 
and  it  is  the  beauty  and  joy  and  glory  of  youth 
that  it  ejiters  upon  its  work  with  this  sjiirit. 
So  iloing,  it  may  not  always  fully  count 
the  cost ;  but  enthusiasm  ovcri-omes  ob¬ 
stacles  iind  succeeds  where  doubtful  caution 
would  not  dare  an  attemjd.  Enthusiiism  will 
lead  a  forlorn  hope.  Crejit  changes  and  re¬ 
forms  in  the  world  luive  heen  made  by  the 
young.  Christianity  has  made  her  progress 
through  mtn  who  were  enthusiasts.  Christ 
and  His  disciples  were  young  men.  The  zeal 
and  earnest  spirit  and  devotion  of  the  young 
is  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  easy  to  criti¬ 
cise  !i  great  convention  ;  but  luiw  otherwise 
can  interest  and  zeal  and  elfort  be  aroused’.' 
How  better  impart  information  and  start  new 
work‘d  In  what  other  way  can  a  lire  be  kin¬ 
dled  that  shall  reach  all  jiarts  of  the  land  and 
world ’r  Young  William  Carey  was  laughed  at 
as  an  enthusiast  and  fanatic  because  lu*  w.-is 
so  earnest  and  urgent  in  seeking  the  immedi 
ate  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  He 
would  attempt  great  things  for  Christ  and  ex¬ 
pect  great  things  from  Christ.  His  enthusiasm 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Church  h,is  come 
to  see  it;  and  this  is  the  greatest  missionary 
century  because  of  it.  Samuel  ,1.  Mills  and 
his  assoiuati's  of  the  Williams  College  hay¬ 
stack  were  young  men  not  out  of  college;  but 
the  ^lissionary,  Hilde,  and  Tract  Societies  and 
kindred  organizations  of  this  generation  were 
conceived  arouml  that  haystai’k.  If  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  has  kindhul  enthusiasm  for  its 
object,  let  (lod  be  thanked  for  it,  and  let  it 
be  siiread  by  all  means  around  the  earth. 

Enthusiasm  from  its  derivation  means  bi>- 
ing  in  Goil  or  God  in  one.  One  is  possessed 
by  God  or  inspired,  umler  a  sfuritual  inllu- 
ence.  Its  New  Testament  equivalent  is  filled 
with  the  Holy  Sjiirit,  endoweil  by  the  Spirit. 
Commonly  it  means  ardent  zeal  inspiring  en¬ 
ergetic  endeavor  with  strong  hope  and  confi 
deuce.  It  is  an  exalt.-ition  and  ferver  of  soul, 
the  mind  and  feelings  engaged  in  devotion  to 
a  principle  or  object.  Religious  enthusiasm 
has  its  spring  in  knowledge  of  God  and  in 
faith  in  Him  and  love  for  Him,  which  begets 
earnest  devotion  to  His  service.  There  may, 
as  in  everything  else,  be  a  false  as  well  as  .a 
true,  and  enthusiasm  m:iy  be  ill  baliinced  and 
become  visionary  and  fanatical. 

It  is  the  enthusiasm  of  (!od  and  humanity 
for  which  we  plead,  enthusi.'ism  of  faith  and 
love  founded  on  (iod’s  character  and  truth 
and  promises,  and  for  His  cause  ami  Church 
anil  glory. 

A  revival  of  religion  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
and  accomiianiment  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
There  is  a  divine  philosophy  which  uses  preach¬ 
ing  and  prayer  and  special  jiersonal  *‘ffort  to 
the  saving  of  souls.  It  is  God’s  [dan  that  men 
shall  be  endowed  with  the  Holy  Sfiirit,  and 
Pentecost  is  the  Ram|de  of  what  this  accom¬ 
plishes.  Peter  was  an  enthusiast,  so  was  Paul. 


They  had  a  passion  for  souls.  What  Finney 
calls  “ Holy  Ghost  power”  was  theirs.  When 
one  is  in  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  in  him,  he 
is  ready  foi  ilivine  work. 

The  illustration  of  what  enthusiasm  accom- 
[dishes  in  a  revival  of  religion  is  given  in  the 
times  of  Hezekiah.  Of  him  it  is  said,  “After 
him  there  was  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  before  him.”  Others 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  according  to  their  fathers;  but  he  diil 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
according  to  all  that  his  father  David  did. 
Surely  we  may  imitate  one  so  extravagantly 
praised.  And  the  secret  of  his  greatness  and 
[iro8[)erity  was  in  this:  “He  trusted  in  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.”  He  began  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  twenty  live.  His  father  was  Ahaz. 
whose  reign  of  sixteen  years  was  notoriously 
wicked,  because  of  his  [lersonal  character,  his 
heathenish  practices  and  foreign  alliances. 
He  even  destroyeil  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
the  l.ord  and  shut  iqi  its  doors  Foreign  gods 
were  serve'I  in  the  land,  and  Jehovah  was  de 
spised.  In  such  a  wicked  and  [irolligate  court 
was  Hezekiah  brought  u|>.  What  iambi  be  ex 
■  [lected  of  the  son  ol  such  a  f.-ither’?  What 
ho|)e  was  there  for  the  kingdoui’/  There  is 
but  a  1  ingle  hint  which  alfords  any  ex|>laua- 
tion  of  Hezekiah’s  early  life  and  enables  us  to 
,  form  a  conjei-ture  of  what  made  him  a  man 
of  faith  at  twenty  live.  “His  mother’s  ntmie 
was  Abijah,  the  daughter  of  Zecariah.”  Ze- 
cariah  was  the  [iriest  who  h.ad  so  gre.at  an  in 
lluence  over  I'zziah  that  it  is  said  “  He  sought 
God  in  the  days  of  Zecariah.”  Abijah  was  a 
I  mother  in  Israel  like  Hannah,  the  mother  of 
I  Samuel,  and  worthy  to  stand  with  Elizabeth 
j  and  Mary.  In  s|ute  of  the  immor:ility  and 
j  im|)urity  and  idolatry  everywhere  [irevalent. 

I  and  of  the  evil  exanqile  of  his  father,  she  so 
trained  her  son  that  he  was  ke[it  from  these 
corruptions  and  abhorred  them,  and  trusted 
!  in  .Tehovah.  In  saving  her  son  she  saved  the 
nation.  In  her  s|)here  as  a  mother  she  did 
I  more  than  her  husband  as  king.  She  may  bi.^ 
said  to  have  ruled  the  nation  during  the  twi  n 
ty-nine  years  of  Hezekiah’s  reign.  The  tr:iin 
ing  of  her  son  was  not  bonibige,  but  glorious 
I  oiqiortunity.  itlaiiv  a  mother  has  found  a  di 
vinest  mission  in  her  children.  What  inllu 
ence  is  so  blessed,  so  weighty,  as  that  of  a 
t)hristi;in  mother!  Who  can  resist  her  in 
strnction  ;ind  pi'rsnasion,  or  forget  her  love 
and  her  [irayers  '  Her  Hiblc  is  authority,  and 
her  life  an  inH|iiration.  The  hiqie  of  our  land 
and  of  the  heathen  is  in  t'hrislian  mothers, 
.^he  who  rocks  the  cradle  decides  what  the 
j  child  shall  become.  She  can  send  him  forth 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm  on  a  divine  mission. 
Her  conversation  will  be  his  ent  hiisi.asm.  Her 
(iresence  will  ever  be  with  him  as  the  divine 
[iresence.  .She  will  care  more  for  the  immor 
tal  spirit  than  for  the  mortal  life,  more  for 
the  character  than  for  apjiearance,  more  for 
educiition  than  for  fashion.  She  will  conse¬ 
crate  her  children  to  a  covenant  keeping  (tod. 
;ind  triiin  for  eternity. 

(treatly  as  Hezekiah  must  have  been  tried 
by  the  i-orru|)tions  all  around,  his  faith  in  God 
enabled  him  to  bide  his  time.  Hut  no  sooner 
was  authority  given  him  than  he  used  it  with 
a  boldness  and  trust  in  God  almost  nnparal 
leled.  In  the  very  first  month  of  the  first  year 
he  0|iened  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  riqiaired 
it.  He  called  the  I’riests  and  Levites  and 
commanded  them  to  sanctify  themselves  and 
cleanse  the  temple  and  [lut  it  in  order  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  It  is  in  his  heart,  he 
tells  them,  to  make  ii.  coven.'int  with  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel.  He  made  a  full  and  open  con 
I  fession  of  his  faith  in  Jehovah.  As  soon  as 
the  temple  was  in  readiness  he  gathered  the 
rulers  and  went  up  to  the  Lord’s  house  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  Him  and  rebbired  His 
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worship.  It  was  a  strange  and  glorious  | 
sight,  that  of  a  king  calling  on  the  priests  to 
serve  (Jod.  It  was  heroism  when  he  <-om 
nianded  the  rulers  to  <lo  the  same.  And  (Jod 
always  stands  hy  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
Hezekiah  was  not  rei  kless  or  fanatical,  Imt 
the  wisest  of  kings  in  casting  himself  wholly 
on  Coil.  It  is  said  Hezekiah  rejoiced,  and  all 
the  jieople,  and  that  Cod  had  prepared  the 
people,  for  the  thing  was  done  suddenly.  In 
the  daikest  hour  Cod  was  at  work  and  the 
dawn  was  nigh.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is 
through  the  soul  hunger  and  prayers  and  faith 
of  His  saints,  who  are  the  faithful  few  in  times 
of  evil  Ht  zekiah  sent  letters  to  Israel  as  well 
as  to  Judah,  inviting  thetn  to  restore  and  keep 
the  Passover  the  second  inontli,  for  the  first 
month,  the  regular  time,  was  too  far  passed. 
He  regarded  them  as  hrethren.  His  vvas  no 
narrow  enthusiasm.  And  although  they  laughed 
at  his  invit.ation  as  a  nation,  some  came.  To 
Judah  (Jod  gave  one  heart  to  do  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  king.  His  holdness  of  faith  met 
with  divine  blessing,  and  was  just  what  was 
wanted  to  accomplish  the  divine  plans. 

Those  who  came  from  a  distance  had  not 
time  to  sanctify  themselves  for  the  Passover 
according  to  the  ceremonial  law;  yet  he  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  eat  and  prayc'd  for  them,  *‘The 
good  Lord  |>ardon  every  one  that  prepare! h 
himself  to  seek  Cod.”  They  kept  the  feast 
seven  days  with  gladness.  And  so  much  did 
they  enjoy  it  that  the  whole  assembly  desired 
to  keep  it  another  seven  days;  which  they  did 
also  with  gladness,  so  that  there  was  great 
joy  in  Jerusalem,  such  as  had  not  been  sinc'e 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  After  this 
they  went  throughout  the  land  and  broke  the 
images  in  pieces  and  cut  down  the  groves  and 
threw  down  the  high  plac-es  and  altars  until 
th**y  utterly  destroyed  them.  Ilesides  this  he 
broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  to  whiidi 
they  had  idolatrously  burnt  incense.  Then 
provision  was  ma<le  for  the  wc»rship  of  Jeho 
vah,  nor  did  the  nation  depart  from  Him 
during  llezekiah’s  nign. 

This  was  an  Old  Testament  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion  not  unlike  Pentecost.  Zion  was  desolate, 
the  temple  closed,  and  the  people  given  to 
idolatry.  Yet  the  zeal  of  one  man  brought 
about  so  great  a  change.  His  enthusi.ism  was 
the  height  of  reason.  Such  faith  in  (Jod  is  j 
the  jM'rfection  of  common  sense  and  prtidence.  j 
The  unbeliever  and  thoughtless  are  the  insane  ^ 
ones.  Holdness  at  the  throne  of  grace  :ind  in  j 
preaching  the  (Jospel  is  in  c-onformity  with  the  ■ 
way  of  the  .Sj)irit  in  this  dispensation.  HoN 
ness  of  faith  which  trusts  all  and  expects  all  I 
may  expect  great  results.  The  administration  : 
of  the  Spirit,  under  whic'h  the  Church  now  ^ 
exists,  should  be  characterized  l.y  such  out-  | 
pourings  as  at  its  advent  at  Pentecost  There  ; 
is  almost  no  limit  to  what  Christian  enthusi-  ! 
asm  may  accomplish.  * 

THK  r.tItSKK  WOMKN  IN  ItOUll.W.  | 


Of  the  Parsees  in  India.  80.0  id  are  in 

Hombay.  Their  women  have  (juite  a  dilTerent 
life  from  that  of  their  Hindiio  sisters,  who  are 
shut  up  in  their  zenanas.  The  Parsee  women 
walk  ami  drive  beside  th»‘ir  husbands;  they 
are  «ell  educated  (most  of  them  speak  Lnglish 
as  Well  as  Ouz  -rati,  their  vernacul  ir  speech)  ; 
tlu“y  impicss  the  Knglish  who  come  in  i-ontact 
with  them  wiih  a  higli  regard  for  their  grace, 
ful  m.-mners.  their  thoughtfulness, the  breadth 
atid  jiunty  of  their  lives.  N«i  tJiristian  work 
is  yet  done  amongst  them,  although  they  are 
glail  to  uelcome  Kuropeans  to  their  houses, 
and  are  ready  to  listen  to  anyone  who  will 
speak  to  them  *>f  (.dirist.  This  mo-t  interest¬ 
ing  community  olfers  a  splemiid  held  to  cul¬ 
tured  women,  an  1  a  suci-essfiil  mission  among 
them  Would  be  of  priceless  influence  in  Hom- 
t'ay. 


Cbilbfcn’s  IDepartment.! 

.VK.VKKIi  TO  THKK. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

•‘  Nearer  to  I  lue.  my  test,  ne  irer  to  TliCi ;” 

Tiois  sill  illy  •.\>eet  t  he  «-hi  di^li  tr.  l  le  lani;. 

A>.  ji  oi'ii.r  la  her  i  1  iv,  a  I'i'le  m  lul 
In  til  till  sciaielies  ;ol  U'ih<  eUiiii  s  ni!;. 

The  lenU  -r  [iiiner  fed  troin  tier  rare  ess  lips  j 

.•\.s  i l•llu:;llt!e-s'>  as  >oai  of  biril  in  .lane;  I 

T.ie  I'liililisii  viiici- ra.’ia  out,  now  shiip.  now  sweet,  | 
Now  sofi  ly  cro-inin.;  the  tamilinr  tune.  I 

•■  Nearer  to  riiee  ■•  Tin- itniiltn  old.  r  crown  1 

Half  shyb  luu-es  it  tliemt  .jed  loid  ! 

AVhieli  sir.-iches  out  bi-lorv  her  ss  stio  stands  j 

Upon  the  Ihrt-s'iold  ol  her  w  m-mhoo  l.  i 

“  Nearer  t  >  Thee.”  she  sings,  tint  ski.  s  are  f  lir,  | 

And  love  sinih's  ■'ll  her  pa- he  ay.  so  the  lira yer  [ 
Is  lint  tile  sweei  r«  frain  of  an  eld  hvii  n,  | 

Without  a  thought  of  need  op  meaning  there.  ! 

•‘No  rer.  nty  tio  1,  to  Pliee."  lie  vvy  ttie  cross; 

The  aeliing  sh  ml  lers  iiei.d  Is'iieaih  the  load. 

-And  as  the  liidden  th  rns  press  It  ird  and  sharp. 

The  t-ar-di  i  ni  d  eyC'  can  seaiecly  see  the  mad. 

•‘  No  .rer  lt>  Tnec."  The  q'jiver'tig  von  c  is  weak 
Tliai  eiineslly  uplifts  the -ongtu  prayer. 

“  K’en  tl’.oiigli  it  Ire  c  i  r  iss  frai  robelii  me."  i 

Content  if  so  the  heavy  cr.tss  to  hear.  j 

“  Nearer  to  Thoe."  The  .sh  tdows  darklv  gather. 

1  he  way  is  1  in  ly  sn'l  the  path  is  steep. 

Chill  ate  I  he  night  wind.ss.veepiog  thfoush  the  valley. 
While  s  ill  Iheg  oouiv  shallows  glow  uio’eileep. 

"  Nearer  to  I  hi-e."  tih,  let  each  to'lsonie  toot -tt  p 
Me  one  step  Heart  r  Thee,  aud  through  the  g’oom. 
Father,  hoiil  out  Toy  haul  and  le  nl  Tliy  c’  i  d 
Safety  through  oarhui-ss  up  to  Tuee  and  home. 

“  Nearer  to  Thee  ”  Alrove  the  c  iffin  lid. 

Where  drift'  of  hlossoms  lie  like  sunimer  snow 
Alrout  the  quiet  f.inii  that  a  'ttly  s  ceps. 

No  more  <  f  pain  or  sorr'iw  here  'O  know; 

Wi  It  hiokeii  Voices,  f  Itering  here  aud  there. 

Tile  hynn  arises  lii-  e  a  craiile  soi-g. 

Tint  lu  Is  ti>  sleep  ll  e  traiq'iil  s-  ulpture  1  form 
Whose  spirit  tiling  es  with  the  heavr  nly  tlirong. 

"  Nearer,  my  Cod.  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.” 

Throii.;h  all  life's  jour,  ey,  ever  iley  to  be 
.'hill  nearer,  though  we  wsik  up  in  the  liids 
In  tlie  g'ail  sunligi  t  or  s-  M  fol  owing  Tliee 
I’ass  through  ileep  valleys ttrat  the  d.irk  less  shrouds. 
Neater,  sull  nearei.  he  our  piayer  ami  song. 

Till  joyfully  i.ur  s n.ls  shall  wing  tlieir  ysay. 

Free  !  imiii  lln-ir  (ir  son  house  to  ilwell  yvith  Thee. 

And  near  to  Th>e  rejoice  in  eniilo8.s  day. 

(J KIM  IK  S  MOTTO.  j 

chapti:r  hi.  j 

Mr.  Henton’s  rancho  was  a  great  piece  of  land 
up  on  a  mountainside.  It  wasn’t  so  bot  there  I 
as  it  Was  in  the  valley,  and  very  much  pleas-  j 
anter,  for  there  were  trees  and  streams  of  i 
mountain  water  which  .at  i-erttiin  times  of  the  I 
year  ran  dotvn  very  swiftly.  The  liotises  on  \ 
the  pliice  were  huilt  of  adohe,  ami  they  were 
very  pleasant  houses,  too,  for  they  had  cool  ; 
rooms  and  large  porches  across  the  front  The  | 
roofs  were  lint,  so  one  could  sit  out  there  on  a  j 
warm  evening,  atnl  some  people  even  htid  ! 
pretty  jtlants  growing  there,  whiili  made  it  ! 
verj’  pleasant.  I 

As  the  Wagon  in  which  Mr.  Henton  an'1  (Ter-  i 
tie  wen‘  riding  drove  up  to  the  largest  house.  : 
a  woman  appeared  at  the  door,  ami  close  to  ' 
her  stood  :i  little  girl  iihont  (i«  rtie’s  .age.  The  | 
womiin  w.as  large  iiml  h:iil  :t  kimlly  face,  (Jer- 
tie  thought,  .as  slu*  greeted  the  travellers,  hut 
the  little  girl  was  cross  ttml  petulatit.  timl 
u  hen  (Jertie  tried  to  m.akc  friends  with  her 
’  she  ureyv  hack  ami  trieil  to  hiile  behiml  her 
i  mother’s  apron.  The  l.irge  woiiuin  was  Mrs. 

;  H.iiiks,  the  wilt'  of  the  overseer  of  the  ram  he, 

I  anil  till*  little  girl’s  name  tvas  Mary;  they  were 
'  to  live  ;it  the  house  auii  t.tke  cart'  of  it. 
j  (Jfitit'  wtilkctl  into  ilte  room  wliich  was  to 
I  bt'  lit'rs.  tiittl  I  till  Iter  things  tut  a  little  irtm 
I  bt'ilstt'ail  in  tht*  corner.  Tliert'  was  a  chest  of 
i  tlrawt'rs,  with  a  little  mirrttr  ovt'r  it  jtt  ttite 
i  si'lt*  of  tJte  rt)om,  ami  a  washstainl  tmil  simill 
:  talile  at  tht'  titlier,  vvith  a  low  rocking  chair 
I  at  the  wimittw. 

i  (Jertie  to.^k  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room,  anil 


then  washeil  and  arranged  her  hair  for  supper. 
As  she  stootl  at  the  mirror,  Mary  appeared  at 
the  door  and  peeped  in. 

“Come  in,  won’t  you’f”  said  Gertie,  pleas¬ 
antly,  turning  about  with  aeomb  in  her  hand. 

“No,  I  won’t,  answereil  the  girl,  rudely.  “1 
tlon’t  like  you  ” 

(Jertie  saitl  nothing  hut  wonderetl  how  any 
little  girl  coubl  be  so  imiiolite. 

“Ma  says  supper  is  ready  and  you  must 
come, ”  continued  3Iary,  ami  tlien  she  disap¬ 
peared. 

It  wasn’t  a  very  happy  meal,  that  first  sup¬ 
per  on  the  ranehe.  (Jertie  hegiiit  to  feel  pretty 
homesick,  and  the  bacon  ami  fiieil  eggs  seemed 
to  stick  in  her  tliroat.  Mr.  Henton  tried  to 
cheer  her  up,  and  talkotl  ami  laugheii  merrily, 
but  (Jertie  couldn’t  join  in  with  him. 

That  evening  when  JIary  ainl  her  mother 
had  gone  olf  for  a  walk,  (Jertie  sat  on  the 
porch  with  Carlo  at  her  side,  talking  with  her 
father. 

“Gil,  papa,  I  ilon’t  know  wliat  I  shall  ever 
do  herel”8he  said.  “It  seems  so  lomsome, 
and  the  wintl  soumls  so  mournful  in  those 
big  trees.  I  w  isli  Grandma  was  here.” 

“You  must  try  iinil  not  get  homesick,  Ger¬ 
tie,  for  what  shoulil  I  tlo  if  my  little  girl 
wasn’t  bright  aiul  cheeiful’f  ^'ou  will  have 
Mary  to  phiy  with,  ami  you  ought  to  have  a 
nice  time  together.” 

“I  think  Mary  is  a  very  rude  little  girl. 
What  do  you  think  site  said  to  me  the  very 
first  thing  after  I  came’f” 

Why,  I  don’t  know.  What  was  it?” 

“She  said  she  diiln’t  like  me,  ami  wouliln’t 
come  into  my  room  when  1  askeil  her.  Do  you 
think  that  is  very  nice  for  a  little  girl  to  do?” 

“Well,  no,  I  tlon’t  think  it  was  very  nice, 
hut  you  know,  Mary  has  hatl  a  very  dilferent 
home  and  inllueni’es  from  what  you  ami  your 
little  friends  have  had.  She  has  always  lived 
here,  ami  perhaps  her  mother  hasn’t  taught 
her  that  she  shoulil  he  polite.” 

“I  don't  think  I  can  like  her,  either,”  said 
(Jertie,  after  a  moment’ r  silence.  “1  don’t 
like  rmle  girls.  ” 

“Now,  (Jertie,  couMn’t  you  help  Mary  to  be 
dilTerent?  Suppose  you  try,”  answereil  her 
father. 

Gertit'  sat  thoughtfully  stroking  Carlo’s 
heatl ;  at  last  she  saitl;  “Maybe  I  cotild.  I 
hmln’t  thought  about  that.  Hut  how  could  I 
tlo  it ?’’ 

“I  ilon’t  know;  you  just  think  about  it  for 
a  while,  ami  perhaps  some  way  will  come  to 
you,"  sail!  Mr.  Henton. 

When  Gertie  vrent  to  her  room  that  night, 
she  openeil  her  Hible,  as  site  always  iliil  at  her 
oil!  home,  anti  read  a  few  verses.  Then  she 
pickeil  up  a  card  which  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
Society  at  liome  iisetl.  On  the  outsiile  was  a 
cross  anil  th(>  motto,  “In  His  Name.”  Gertie 
looketl  at  it  again,  then  she  looketl  at  the  little 
sliver  cross  suspendetl  from  a  purple  ribbon  on 
her  tiress,  anil  patted  it  lovingly. 

“Perhaps  jnipa  is  right,”  she  thought. 
“Mtiyhe  I  can  help  her,  ‘In  Ills  Name”’  sh*- 
added,  softly,  closing  her  Hihle  aud  laying  it 
j  hack  on  the  little  stiind. 

At  her  home  in  the  Last  Gertie  was  a  mem- 
'  her  of  the  King’s  Daiigliter.s’  Society,  and  al 
I  thougii  she  had  al'vtijs  hei  u  pn  seiit  at  the 
\  meetings,  still  die  hadn’t  done  much  work  for 
the  King.  This  w:is  her  thought  this  evening 
i  its  she  sat  in  the  little  TOi'’ker  and  watched  the 
i  iri’etlfs  Hying  tihoiit  Iter  lami). 

“Ma\be  Mary  wonhl  like  to  be  a  King’s 
i  Dangliter,  too.  I  guess  I'll  a-k  her.”  slie  said 
;it  length,  rising  ami  gctling  ready  for  bed. 
j  Hut  Gertie  conliln’t  go  to  bed  \x  ithont  hav¬ 
ing  a  chat  with  the  dear  gr.inil  mol  Iter  who 
!  Was  so  far  away,  (ioing  over  to  her  trunk, 
j  slie  got  out  her  writing  paper  and  pen  and  be- 
j  giin  a  letter.  The  letter  was  written  in 
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cramped,  cJiildish  hand,  and  some  of  tlie  words 
were  interlined  and  erased,  but  it  told  the 
story  of  her  life  since  she  left  the  old  home. 
At  the  close  she  wrote  “There  is  a  little  girl 
here  hy  the  name  of  Mary  Hanks,  and  she  is 
the  rudest  little  girl  I  oversaw.  She  wouldn’t 
come  into  my  room  because  she  said  st'e 
didn’t  like  me,  and  she  says  such  naughty 
things  to  her  mother.  I  thought  at  fust  I 
couldn’t  like  her  if  I  tried,  hut  papa  thinks  I 
ought  to,  so  I’m  going  to  try  hard.  Then  I 
rememheretl  what  Mrs  Green  used  to  tell  us 
when  she  led  our  King’s  Daughters’  meeting, 
and  I  thought  maybe  if  I  couldn’t  help  Mary 
because  1  loved  her,  maybe  I  could  do  it  ‘In 
His  Name,’  and  so  I’m  going  to  try.  1  think 
it  will  he  harder  to  he  good  here  than  it  was 
when  I  was  near  you,  hut  I  remember  what 
you  told  me,  anil  I’m  going  to  try.”  Here  the 
letter  endetl,  and  Gertie  went  to  bed. 

When  Mr.  Denton  came  into  her  room  that 
night  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right,  he 
noticed  the  unlinished  letter  lying  on  the  table. 
Pi  -king  it  up,  he  read  the  last  page.  “Dear 
little  girl,”  he  saiii  softly  to  himself,  stooping 
over  the  pillows  and  kissing  the  white  fore¬ 
head,  “it  wouUIn’t  hurt  any  of  us  to  take  her 
motto  and  do  our  disagreeable  tasks  In  His 
Name.  ” 

Dut  Gertie  did  not  waken,  for  she  was 
dreaming  of  the  old  home  and  grandmother. 

Deutiia  a.  Macy. 

(To  he  Contlnnrd.) 

A  LITTLE  WOlllL 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

1  read  a  few  days  since  about  a  young  girl 
who  was  made  very  unhappy  over  the  omission 
of  the  little  word  “not.”  It  seems  that  her 
aunt  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  with  whom 
the  young  girl  had  been  staying  a  while.  The 
lady  seemed  very  fond  of  her  young  guest,  and 
everything  was  peaceful  and  pleasant  regard¬ 
ing  their  companionship  together.  Think  of 
the  aunt’s  and  the  young  girl’s  surprise  when 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  hostess,  in 
which  this  sentence  was  written  :  “Your  niece 
is  a  self  sufllcient,  conceited  girl.”  The  mint 
said  there  must  he  some  mistake  about  this 
“Our  friend  surely  did  not  mean  to  say  that, 
for  she  has  always  spoken  of  you  as  just  the 
reverse  of  her  statement  here.”  The  young 
girl,  as  is  (lerfectly  natural,  you  know,  felt 
very  unhapiiy  and  (juite  “upset”  over  the 
words,  which  she  read  o.’er  four  or  five  times 
to  make  sure  that  she  was  right.  The  aunt, 
however,  wrote  to  the  friend  for  an  explana 
tion.  She  replied;  “  You  are  utterly  mistaken  ; 
what  I  wrote  was;  ‘Your  neice  is  not  a  self- 
suilicient,  conceited  girl,”  etc.  That  is,  she 
th(>ught  she  did,  hut  the  fact  was,  she  had 
omitted  the  little  word  “not,”  and  made  her 
sentence  say  exactly  the  opposite  of  her  inten¬ 
tion 

A  Hiinday-School  Quarterly'  made  a  curious 
misprint  not  long  ago  in  a  little  word.  It 
meant  to  say,  that  throughout  the  Old  Testa 
ment  the  doctrine  of  just  ilication  by  faith  is 
rdearly  shown;  instead  of  that  it  said,  “the 
iloctrine  of  justifi  'alion  hy  f;iilh  is  clearlv  I 
sham."  Think  of  the  [lOwer  one  little  word  j 
had  in  that  sentence ! 

.Anil  th.il,  my  dear  young  friends,  is  what  I  ' 
want  to  im|)iess  upon  you — the  jiower  of  one 
iiriic  Word  left  out  or  used  where  it  destroys! 
the  good  inlluence  of  the  good  words  we  would  j 
say  He  very  careful  to  correct  a  word  that  | 
wonhi  give  others  an  imj'iession  that  you  i 
would  in  jure  them  in  any  way.  There  is  one 
little  worl  that  makes  mischiif.  and  some  I 
times  unj  istly  injures  the  reputation  of  the  one 
spoken  of.  How  often,  afferth**  good  words 
have  been  spoken  about  some  persmi,  some 

one  will  say,  “Oh.  yea.  th  it  is  ;dl  true,  but” - 

Then  everybody  wishes  to  know  what  that  lit 


tie  word  “hut”  signifies.  Of  course  it  means 
something  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
person  discussed.  Every  one  thinks,  “There 
is  something  about  so  and  so  that  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known.  1  woinler  what  it  is!”  Conse 
qnently  that  person  loses  the  good  opinion 
that  had  been  his  before  that  little  word 
“hilt”  was  allixed  to  the  last  sentence. 

Oh.  iny'  dear  young  friends,  how  often  the 
power  of  a  little,  unkind  word  destroys  the 
trust  and  love  of  young  friends.  Oh,  how 
they  sting  and  hurt,  the  little  “  huts”  spoken 
hy  those  in  whom  wo  had  such  conlideti.'e, 
and  whose  true  love  we  thought  was  assured 
to  us.  It  hurts  m  in  our  hearts  George  Mc¬ 
Donald  say  s  in  one  of  Ids  beautiful  stories : 
“It  is  hard  to  he  wronged,  but  a  terrible  thing 
to  wrong  anybody,  ”  Always  remember,  if  yon 
have  said  unkind  words  to  your  playmates, 
that  the  power  of  kind,  words  will  moke  it  all 
right  again,  and  go  immediately  and  speak 
1  hem. 

I  wonder  if  I  have  ever  told  you  the  sweet 
story  of  one  little  girl's  life?  In  a  cemetery'  a 
white  stone  marked  the  grave  of  a  dear 
little  child.  Gii  this  stoiu*  was  chiseled  these 
words;  “A  child  of  whom  her  playmates  said, 
‘It  was  easier  to  he  good  when  she  w-as  with 
us.  ’  ” 

My  dear  young  friends,  let  the  power  of  a 
kind  little  w-ord  spoken  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  make  life  easier  for  all  your  young 
playmates  and  for  all  the  <lear  ones  at  home, 
in  short,  for  everybody  witli  whom  yon  come 
in  contact.  The  Lord  will  give  yon  the  grace 
to  do  this,  if  you  ask  Him,  and  live  in  His 
sweet  Spirit  of  love,  forbearance,  gentleness, 
and  forgiveness. 

THE  TOAD'S  STORY. 

One  day  I  was  passing  along  the  country 
road  and  I  saw  some  hoy's  trying  to  stone  a 
toad  that  was  hopping  across  the  road.  When 
a  few  words  of  remonstranire  were  spoken  to 
them,  the  largest  looked  up  and  said;  “Toads 
h’aint  good  for  nothin’.” 

It  was  such  a  pretty  hit  of  wayside  that  the 
persecuted  toad  had  hopped  into  for  protec 
tion.  There  were  little  moss  covered  rocks, 
all  around  whoso  base  the  bright  golden  rod 
was  blooming,  and  re<l  tops  of  the  “Queen  of 
the  Meadow."  The  hoys  were  trying  to  find  a 
stick  to  poke  about  with,  so  they  could  drive 
the  toad  out  of  its  biding  place.  A  lecture  on 
cruelty  to  animals  given  in  a  direct  manner 
might  he  lost  on  those  hoys,  hut  a  story  would 
not. 

“It’s  a  hot  day,  hoys,  and  you  all  look  tired,” 
the  writer  said.  “Don’t  you  want  to  sit  down 
here  on  the  rocks  under  these  willcw  trees 
jind  rest  yourselves  while  you  listen  to  a  story 
about  toads?” 

The  hoy  who  evidently  had  the  characteris¬ 
tics  tliat  go  to  make  np  a  leader,  said:  “Wall, 
if  it’s  aright  down,  good,  funny  story,  I  don’t 
care  if  we  do.”  So  whim  he  sat  down,  all  the 
rest  sat  down.  You  know  hoys  are  something 
like  sheep;  when  the  lejider  jumps  over  the 
fence,  the  rest  of  the  flock  are  pri’tty  sure  to 
I  follow.  When  they  were  all  sejited  the  story 
wjis  told,  and  this  is  what  it  was. 

On  an  islainl  neartlu"  coast  of  Massachusetts 
a  lady  lived  who  wrote  beautiful  poetry,  her 
name  was  Celia  Th  ixter.  She  had  a  tine  gar¬ 
den,  or  would  have  had,  were  it  not  for  the 
sings  that  got  up  very  «  al  ly  in  tlio  ti'orning 
and  di'stroyed  many  of  the  plants,  and  then 
hid  themselves,  like  sneak  thieves,  as  soon  .as 
tlie  snn  came  np,  so  no  one  could  fi.ud  out  who 
liad  done  the  mischief  and  where  they  were 
secreted.  There  weia*  no  toads  on  this  little 
island,  for  some  reason;  perli:i|is  tlmv  did  not 
like  living  so  near  th*'  8<‘a,  A  gent  l(*man,  wlu) 
wjiH  a  iijitiirali'-t.  I'ame  to  sei*  this  lady,  :md 
when  ho  fonn*!  she  was  having  so  mnih 


trouble  with  the  slugs,  he  said:  “Why,  where 
are  your  toads,  and  why  are  they  not  tend¬ 
ing  to  business?  Toads  always  take  care  that 
the  slugs  don’t  make  much  heatiway'  with 
their  destructive  tendeneies  ”  The  lady  said 
she  had  never  seen  a  toad  on  that  island. 
“Why  ilon’t  you  import  some?”  he  askeil. 

It  was  a  new  tlmnght,  and  a  gran<1,  good 
one.  Mrs.  Th.ixter  immeiliately  sent  out  word 
to  :in  inland  friend  that  she  wanted  toads.  In 
a  few  days  a  box  came  by  express  <lire*'ted  to 
her.  She  opene«l  it.  and  on  tlie  top  of  some 
<lry  earth  there  were  three  as  miserable,  home 
sick.  tr;ivel-tired  toails  as  yon  *'aii  imagiiiv?. 

“Hal  ba  1  ha!”  laughed  the  hoys.  “Sending 
toads  hy  express  !  Jiminy!  Did  you  over  hear 
tell  of  such  a  thing?” 

“The  lady  immediately  tnrn»'d  the  hose  on 
to  this  box,  and  out  of  the  hake«l,  dry  earth 
one  toad  lifte*!  its  head,  and  then  another, 
and  when  she  turned  tlie  box  into  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  out  jumped  ninety  toads  I” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Ihe  little  hoy,  as  he 
looked  up  into  the  story  teller’s  face. 

“They  went  right  to  work  to  hunt  out  the 
slugs  for  their  breakfast  And  tl.e  lady  wrote 
to  the  friend  who  sent  the  toads,  ‘If  there’s 
one  thing  I  adore  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
toa<l.  ’  In  France  they  make  a  business  of 
catching  toads  anti  selling  them  to  garileners.  ” 

The  hoys  had  given  close  attention  to  the 
story.  The  leader  said:  “Wall,  now,  that  was 
a  funny  story — hut  ’taint  really  true,  is  it, 
lady?” 

,  “  Y’es,  every  word  of  it  is  true.” 

It  was  quite  eviih'ut,  as  one  hoy  looked  at 
another,  ami  they  fanned  themselves  with 
their  torn  hats,  that  the  toad  story  had  made 
a  hit  in  the  audience. 

“We  won’t  stone  *'m  no  more,  la*ly.  They’ve 
riz  right  np,  them  toa*ls  have,  to  he  things  of 
consequence.  Gome,  hoys,  we’ve  got  to  get 
hack  to  the  holler  afore  supper,  (iood  hye, 
lady.” 

“Good  bye,  hoys.  I  hope  you  will  never  he 
cruel  to  any  of  God’s  dumb  creatures  after 
this.  ” 

They  waved  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  in  a 
few  moments  were  out  of  sight, 

SrsAN  Teai.i,  Peiiuv. 

THE  ItAnV’S  MHl.SE. 

“Yes,”  sai<l  Mr.  IHilier,  as  he  carefully  dug 
around  my  pansy  bed,  “oh,  yes’m.  I’ve  seen 
elephants  in  India  many  a  time.  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  one  point  with  the  English  army, 
you  know,  wlicr*'  1  saw  one  who  used  to  take 
care  of  the  children.” 

“Take  care  of  the  children!  How  could  he? 
What  <U)  you  mean?” 

“Well,  In*  dill,  ma’am.  It  was  wonderful 
what  that  elephant  knew.  The  first  time  I 
made  his  acquaintance  he  g.ive  me  .-i  blow 
that  I  had  reason  to  reniemh**r.  I  wjis  on 
duty  in  the  yani,  ami  Ihe  Cidoni'I’s  little  child 
was  playing  ahoiit,  and  she  kept  running  too 
lU'iir,  I  thonglit.  to  the  elephant’s  fei't.  I  was 
afraid  he  woiibl  iiiit  his  great,  clumsy  foot  on 
her  hy  mistake,  so  I  made  nj)  iny  miml  to 
carry  her  to  a  safer  place.  I  sti'oped  to  pick 
her  np,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  h.-ii)  had 
ii  knock  which  sent  ice  flat  on  tli*>  gronml. 
That  eh'phiint  ha<l  hit  me  with  liistiniik.  One 
of  Ihe  servants  ciitiio  along  j::sl  tlu'ii  and 
heljied  mm'  np;  ami  when  I  tehl  him  about  it, 
said  lit' :  ‘1  wonder  tli<‘  old  fellow  <li<ln’t  kill 
you.  It  isn't’  saft;  for  aiiyboily  to  iiiterf*‘r«' 

I  wiili  tliat  b.iby  when  Im  bas  it  in  '  b.iig*!  I’d 

1  li.'ive  yon  to  know  tliat  lie's  that  baby’s 

I  iiiirs*'  ’ 

I  “Well,  I  tlioiiglit  he  was  just  saj  iiig  it  for 
j  spoil,  hut  sure  <‘n(iugli,  afit'r  a  whib'  Ibe  nurse 
j  came  out  with  tlie  ebibl  fast  asle*  p  in  h*‘r 
i  arms,  ami  u'bat  i!id  sb**  *lo  but  lav  it  in  the 
'  elephant’s  trunk  as  tliough  it  had  been  u 
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cradle  1  And  that  great  fellow  stood  there 
for  more  than  an  hour,  watching  that  baby, 
and  rocking  it  gently  now  and  then! 

“He  was  real  good  to  the  other  children,  too. 
It  used  to  be  his  business  to  take  the  family 
out  riding.  The  Colonel’s  lady  would  come 
out  and  mount  t<)  her  cushionecl  seat  on  his 
back ;  then,  one  by  one,  the  threi'  children 
would  be  given  to  the  elephant,  ami  he  would 
hand  them  up  to  the  mother,  nicer  than  any 
nurse  or  servant  could,  you  know,  because  he 
could  reach,  and  knew  how  to  do  it.  Oh.  an 
elephant  is  an  uncommon  handy  nur.se.  when 
he  is  trained  to  the  business,  an<l  faithful,  I 
tell  you  I  You  <  an  tru.st  him  every  time. ’’ — 
The  Pansy 

HKIl  KI.KKVi;. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Junior  League  in 
a  city  in  Kansas  was  drilling  the  childnm  for 
a  concert.  Slamling  before  them  she  said ; 
“Now  i  want  Katie  Smith.  Where  is  sheV 
She  was  here  just  a  moment  ago.  Oh.  «lear, 
you  chihlren  have  plagued  me  so  by  running 
out.  and  now  Katie  is  gone  just  when  I  wanted 
her !" 

Just  then  a  hearty  laugh  ran  through  the 
crowd,  as  a  little  voice  said,  close  at  her  side: 

“Here  I  am,  Mrs.  K - ,  right  under  your 

sh'eve.  ” — Ram’s  Horn. 


I'lule  Oeorge :  “How  *lo  you  like  arithme¬ 
tic  V” 

Little  Hick:  “Pretty  well,  so  far,  but  the 
teacher  says  next  Wft-k  we  are  t<>  begin  to  ex¬ 
tract  roots.  I  guess  he  thinks  we're  all  going 
to  lie  dentists.” 


A  gradimte  of  a  milit:irv  school  who  was 
being  examined  to  test  his  fitness  for  a  certain 
rank  in  the  service  of  the  army,  founil  the  fol 
lowing  question  in  his  paper;  “What  condition 
is  reijuisite  lu-fore  a  man  <’an  be  buried  with 
military  honorsV"  And  he  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  ans'ver:  “He  nuist  be  dead  1” 


WfLM.kN’S  EXECUTIVE  (’OM.MITTEE  OF 
IHLME  -MISSIONS. 

Ol'il  >1ISSIOXAUIKS. 

One  has  said:  “To  be  a  missionary  teacher 
t’nere  is  need  to  know  all  that  a  woman  ought 
to  know,  all  that  a  man  ought  to  know,  to  be 
possessed  of  perfect  strength,  tact,  and  the 
spirit  of  whole  souleil  consecration.’’  As  va- 
rieil  as  are  her  experiences  among  foreign- 
thinking  and  foreign-speaking  people,  who  do 
not  understand  her,  and  whom  she  must  study 
to  understand,  so  varied  are  the  demands  upon 
her  time  and  sympathy,  her  motherly  or  sis¬ 
terly  ministries  in  things  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  sjdritual. 

Mi  .ss  Weaver  begins  her  report  from  Sitka 
thus;  “I  envy  the  workers  who  can  tell  you  at 
the  end  of  a  ((uarter  wliat  they  have  done.  I 
never  can.  1  begin  in  the  morning  by  having 
a  little  re:i<iing  and  jirayer  with  the  girls,  and 
from  that  time  the  day  is  filleil  with  answer 
ing  many  qm-stions,  getting  this  thing  and 
fuitfing  that  away,  seeing  that  one  girl  does 
her  work  and  that  the  other  one  wears  a  clean 
apron  to  school  Hays,  weeks,  and  months 
pass  and  T  very  seldom  see  anything  I  have 
done,  ’out  I  think  J  am  (juite  as  hajipy  as  I 
would  be  if  I  were  doing  big  things,  and  know- 
that  He  who  assigns  us  our  work  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  the  least  things  if  done*  because  the 
love  of  Christ  const raineth  vis.”  Two  teachers 
here  have  resolved  to  pay  the  tuition  of  one 
child  who  would  otherwise  be  disn  issed  from 
the  school.  At  other  points  several  have  nobly- 
taken  this  step,  or  have  asked  to  have  their 
salaries  redu-eil  tw-enty  per  cent. 

We  have  here  the  testimony  of  a  new  teacher 
at  the  Niiyaka  5lission  among  the  Creek  In¬ 
dians,  Okmulgee,  Indian  Territory:  “Tlie  fiast 
three  months  have  been  full  of  new-  experien- 
<-es  to  me,  as  I  have  never  been  in  a  mission 
s(-hool  before,  and  previously  have  h.-vd  but 
little  to  do  w-ith  th(‘  Indians.  I  believv;.  how-- 
evv  r,  that  I  have  never  been  more  truly  happy, 
an.l  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  more  satisfac- 


begun  a  new-  life  by  being  more  diligent  in 
their  studies.  I  would  that  I  had  been  here 
h  ng  enough  to  feel  that  T  had  some  share  in 
this  precious  ingathering.” 

Is  not  the  writer  of  the  following  from  the 
<j!ood  Will  Mission,  South  Hakota,  a  model  of 
economy?  “J  try  to  save  in  every  w-ay  and 
have  the  girls  assist  with  all  the  work.  We 
have  had  no  outside  lielp  since  March  hut  one 
Indian  woman  to  help  with  the  w-ashing  half 
a  day  once  a  week.  I  cannot  get  along  w-ith - 
out  some  one  in  the  winter;  there  are  thir 
teen  fires  to  he  made,  washing,  ironing,  sew¬ 
ing,  niPiiding,  the  dining,  kitchen,  and  bed¬ 
room  work  to  look  after,  children  to  get  ready- 
for  school,  to  care  for  a  sick  boy  or  girl,  meil 
icine  to  he  given  at  regular  intervals,  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
days  are  too  cold  and  short  to  get  it  all  in  ; 
besides,  I  stifTer  vlreadfully  with  rheumatism 
in  cold  weather.  Wlven  the  weatlier  is  good 
we  try  to  make  up  for  tlie  w  inter  by  dviing  the 
w-ork  and  not  hiring  extra  help.  My  young 
est  girl  is  about  four  years  ol-l.  Her  mother 
dieil  last  summer.  Hefore  she  died  she  re- 
(juested  me  to  take  the  little  girl  and  keep 
her.  I  hope  w-e  sliall  he  able  to  keeji  her  here 
until  she  is  grow-n  and  make  something  out 
of  lier.  Wo  are  making  from  twenty-tive  to 
thirty  pounds  of  huttcr  a  w-eek.  The  children 
h:vve  all  the  hntter  they  want  once  a  day,  and 
all  the  milk  they  v-an  drink  ” 

Could  all  Mrs.  tiranger’s  loving  serviv-es  foi 
the  Mexie.-ins  at  Las  Cruces  he  enumerated, 
w-e  should  not  he  surprised  w-hen  she  writes, 
“Too  tired  to  think  ” 

Another,  w-hen  diphtheria  was  epidemic,  he¬ 
fore  preparing  her  own  h'reakf.-ist.  visited  the 
sniferers,  administering  medieine,  repealing 
the  s:iim»  servi<-e  before  retiring  at  nigiit,  and 
then  herself  took  the  infection. 

Tiiese  ladies  in  New  Mt-xie<v.  ]n<1ian  Terri 
tory,  and  in  the  Hliie  Sloiintain  vegion,  are 
siibj*'(  t  to  deprivations  and  annoyances  of 
w-liich  w-e  know-  nothing  Assistance  in  any 
mecbani<-al  w-ork  in  New  Mexico  is  difficult 
to  sec-ure  and  very  expensive.  Miss  Clements 
iit  L:i  f'lorida,  Colorado,  a  Sp:vnish  town,  says 
that  a  shelf  being  nev-dev',  she  lesoived  to  try 
;  her  own  skill  at  i-arpentry.  “The  shelf  w-as 
(jiiite  a  snceess”  Driving  nails  she  bad  ac 
eomplislied  fairly  well  without  stviking  her 
fingers  insteaii  of  the  nail  hearl  very  often, 
but  the  attemtit  to  saw-  jiroved  a  failure 

From  a  teacher  among  the  Morinoiis  w-e  have 
the  following;  “There  is  u  new-  and  strange 
sensation  in  living  in  a  community  and  daily- 
feeling  that  yon  art- not  w-.-mted.  We  feel  that 
(I'od  wants  some  of  llis  cliihiren  to  reside?  ber«' 
and  let  their  light  shine.”  11.  F,.  H. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine, 


Erysipelas 

Has  been  iny  alllietion  from  ebildhood.  It 
w-as  <-HUsed  by-  impure  blood  and  every  spring 
I  was  sure  to  have  a  long  spell  an<l  my  gen 
eral  health  w-onid  give  way.  Hoc-tors  <lid  me 
but  little  good  and  I  bec-ame  despondent. 
Last  spring  erysipelas  settled  in  my  eyes  and 
I  became  totally  blind  for  several  w-eeks. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was  recommended  and 
after  taking  one  bottle  my  sight  gradually  re¬ 
turned,  my  blood  became  purified  jm<l  I  was 
restored  to  good  lu-alth.  With  Hood’s  Sar 
aa]Kirilla  one  is  w-ell  armed  to  meet  anv  foe.” 
M  issLri.r  Lee,  144  Market  St. ,  Memphis, Tenn. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only  True  Blood  Purifier  prominently 
in  the  public  eye.  SI ;  six  for  85. 

Hood’s  Pills 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  It  thin — loHM’nInff  in  volume  ?  If  so,  I  can  help 

you.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  Select  family  pafronat^e 
for  10  years.  If  Int  nested,  send  self-a  hlre^wMl  stamp<‘d  envel* 
ope  to  Kaohel  T.  Wyatt.  CenLrt*ville  (rap«'  Cotl),  Ma^n. 


tory-  work  than  laboring  among  iin  ignorant 
people.  They-  need  so  much  help  th.it  one 
feels  useful  in  the  world.  Then,  too,  tliere  is 
pleasure  in  seeing  grow-th — very  slow-,  to  he 
sure,  but  growth  nevertheless. 

“Every  week  I  have  found  the  school  room 
work  running  more  smoothly,  and  I  helievo 
there  is  an  improvement  in  all  ilepartments. 
The  baby  class  is  the  most  hopeful;  they  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  very  well. 

“My  Sunday-school  class,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  the  most  hopeless  set  of  hoys  I  ever  saw- ; 
hut  as  I  have  jirayed  and  worked  for  them, 
they  do  not  seem  so  discouraging.  Of  late 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  lessons.  They-  under¬ 
stand  so  little  English  that  it  is  hard  to  know¬ 
how-  much  of  the  truth  they  really  ac<-ept. 
One  hoy  in  my  catechism  class  is  very  prom¬ 
ising.  and  recites  several  pages  every  Sabbath. 
Another  completed  the  child’s  catechism  and 
reciteil  it  w-ell  at  one  sitting.  He  is  now-  strug¬ 
gling  with  ‘What  is  the  chief  enil  of  man’  etc. 

“Our  last  communion  season  was  a  most 
precious  time,  w  hen  twenty  three  made  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith.  I  am  noting  witli  joy 
that  those  in  my  room  who  were  of  the  num¬ 
ber  seem  to  be  trying  to  show  that  they  have 


Nervous 

Mental 

Nervous 

Dyspep.sia 

Mental , 

F-ailure, 


Freligh’s 

TPrk  Vltr*  ^  ^  riunphorized 
1  V/1  1  I  w  Ccrchro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  an-.l  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  ,to,ooo 
I’hvsiciatis.  SamiJc  by 'mail  25c.,  ten 
days’  trial.  Regular  bottle  by  u’.aii. 
Siiiall  bottle,  blit  ioi>  doses  in  c:ich. 
Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  aiiy- 
address. 

/.  O.  Woodruff  Co,, 

M'rnu/tiCturinc  C 

io<»-l08 iS^.  NfW  York  Citv. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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J^eaders  of 
P'asbion 


I'miorse  Pil/rr  ('liniiiois  ns  ® 
it)  t  hn  host  support  for  pit ffvd  $) 
sicovos  nml  Haro  skirts  in  ^ 
t»)  ilic  niiirkvt. 


•'''MIT!  »?'J — Dowaii.* of  iniioi- 
..  >:i.'^.  I  fie  vvnijiiia  .11  lido 
r;  j  !.'i:i!y  st:im!'.\1 . 


i  ifikf  I 

All  dry  tiootU  'Stores.  Tftrto  wcLIits.  (ij 


i  Do 
I  You 

^  I  r.'0,:islc your il<‘iil('r  lor! lu‘ ^ 

p  iVlill,  ;  Glasgo  Twilled  Lace  Thread  S 

P  rtw  I  or.'iciiil  liMi  cunts  ill  sliinni.s  gi 

^  UI  UU  I  liijd  rcccisc  11  snin[)lo  g 

^  '  >!|’<>ol.  '<•<•  y.'inl.s,  hy  mull.  ^ 

p  UllivI  j  ^  ,,!i  will  pronounco  11  ns  ^ 

Crtn  SI'  t lioiisii mis  of  oilier  Indies  p 
rtinCV  linvc,  llio  you  liii\o‘^ 
K  I  ever  used.  Try  it.  5| 

^  l  <llnsy«>  l>aer  Tln-Cixl  t  o.,  p 
g  TTUlIi.  1  <iliis;;o,  f'oiiii.  p 


A  LETTtR  FROM 


iVlrs.  Henry 


THE  YE  Ul  IN  KOREA. 


SCHOOL-llOY  IN  SKOIJI.. 


Ward  Becchei 


'  Constantine's 


Pine  Tar  Soap. 


(Persian  Heating.  I 


Br^sWyn,  March  13.  1893. 
Charles  K.  Crittenton.  Co., 

Gentlemen: — I  find  the  PINE 
TAR  SOAP  (CONSTANTINE’S)  you 
gave  me  quite  satiefactory,  and 
have  been  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friend-e,  v/ho  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  among  the  beet  specimens 
of  Toilet  Soap  that  we  have. 


When  the  foreign  soUiiera  came  to  Seoul,  j 
tlie  boys  in  the  mission  school  were  greatly 
delighted  with  their  bright  uniforms,  their 
shining  weapons,  and  their  marches  and  drills. 
They  played  soldier  considerably,  and  were 
verj’  pleaseil  when  they  were  allowed  to  have 
a  daily  drill.  Indeed,  this  was  kept  up  until 
cold  weather  set  in.  This  taught  the  hoys  to 
obey  promptly,  and  wherever  they  go  now, 
they  go  in  marching  order.  Several  times  they 
I  were  allowed  to  visit  the  I’nited  .States  Lega- 
I  tion  at  drill  time.  All  this  helped  make  the 
school  more  popular,  and  brought  it  several 
new  jnipils. 

In  the  Industrial  Department  the  boys  are 
very  much  interested.  Four  of  them  are  work¬ 
ing  as  drug  boys  at  the  hospital  and  in  Dr. 
Vinton’s  dispensary.  The  younger  boys  have 
sawed  logs  used  for  the  school  lires,  some  of 
which  wtTC  a  foot  thick,  while  the  older  boys 
h:ive  done  a  great  deal  of  papering  and  laying 
(>f  paper  lloors  and  some  other  repair  work  in 
tlie  school. 

The  boys  have  divided  up  the  various  jirejich- 
ing  places  among  themselves,  and  two  boys 
have  olTered  to  go  to  each  service  to  lead  the 
singing.  Services  were  started  at  Mo  Wha 
Swan  purposely  that  tlie  boys  miglit  h;ive 
something  to  do  on  .Sunday  afternoons  after 
Sunday  school,  and  they  are  carried  on  in  part 
liy  the  boys  themselves.  They  are  very  fond 
of  singing,  and  Mrs.  Milh-r  has  trained  them, 
until  it  is  a  real  pleasnie  to  hear  them.  They 
are  able  to  read  music,  and  their  teachers  say 
that  Korean  boys  :ire  as  (|nick,  or  even 
quicker,  to  le;>rn  music  :ind  otlier  tilings,  than 
.i\ineri(‘an  boys  of  the  same  age  aiul  class. 

IN  TIIK  l^\3.ACl;. 

One  of  our  missionaries,  Mrs.  I'nderwood, 
Ims  been  invited  seveiil  times  to  the  Queen’s 
Palace.  She  has  been  very  kindly  tri'ated  by 
ller'Majesty  and  the  King.  Moth  King  and 
Queen  are  very'  fomi  of  little  children,  and 
when  Mrs.  I'nilerwood  took  her  little  boy,  who 
is  four  years  obi,  to  the  palace,  they  were 
both  greatly  delighted.  When  tliey  went  home 
after  theii  visit,  several  men  were  sent  before 
them  laden  with  oranges,  nuts,  and  Konuin 
canily. 

Another  time  the  Queen  sent  Mrs.  Under- 
woofl  a  handsome  sedan  chair,  one  which  her 
Royal  Highness  had  used  herself.  The  chair 
is  covered  with  dark  blue  velvet  outside,  and 
light  green  silk  inside.  Witli  this  came  a 
beautiful  letter  from  the  Queen. 

TKiKUS. 

The  war  has  not  disturbed  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  at  (lensan,  excepting  in  one  way. 
When  the  roar  of  the  cannons  reached  the 
mountain  country  back  of  (Jensaii,  it  drove 
the  tigers  down  into  the  village,  so  that  a 
number  of  persons  were  killeil.  These  wild 
animals  stayed  in  (iensan  for  some  time,  and 
it  w’as  not  safe  for  any  one  to  go  outside  of 
the  house,  so  that  when  fuel  became  neces¬ 
sary,  armed  companies  of  men  went  out  for  it. 
— Over  Sea  and  I, and. 
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was  old  enough 
to  know  better 
than  to  put  a 
cheap  wool  braid 
on  her  skirt,  next 
time  she’ll  see 
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bolt  is  ^  ^ 
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You  Press  It."  pictures 
large  enough  to  be  good  for  some¬ 
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Kodak  loaded  for  12  pictures, 
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ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


AN  IDEAL  PLACE 


for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 


Yours  respectfully, 


TMt 

GREATAMERiCANi 


LADIES  !  ! 


Ho  yon  1  ke  «  rni>of  <i»oil  TpiiV  If  bO 
hi-ijd  tJii.w  '‘'Vd”  and  I.'k'.  ui  rtaiims  (inn 
wu  will  iim'l  you  ti  ?4'b.  sii'iii  lu  B.  i-t 
1  ua  Iinuorti  d.  Any  kind  >on  may  re- 
lo(  t.  (food  Iiicoiii.H,  Hiir  |iruiniuni.a 
etc  ,  T«,is.  (’ofToe.H,  ({akiiiK  Mowiler  and 
Spicus.  .■'uuU  tor  turms.  (Kvui.) 

T  UK  (HtK^T  AMRKICAN  TKA  (!()  , 

M.  O.  Itox  HI  and  Iti  V'est-y  Sf.,  Nuw  York. 


Dr.  Arthur  (J.  Webster  of  Clark  University 
recently  received  notice  from  Pari.s  that  he 
had  won  the  Elihu  Thompson  prize  of  .'i.OuO 
francs  for  the  best  treatise  011  electricity.  Tlie 
subject  of  Dr.  Webster’s  thesis  is  “An  Ex 
perimental  Determination  of  Periods  in  Ele(! 
trical  Oscillations.”  The  prize  was  originally 
instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  best 
ele<!tric  meter,  and  was  awariled  to  Professor 
Thompson.  Desiring  that  it  should  serve  to 
develop  theoretical  know  le»lge  of  electricity. 
Professor  Thomp.son  reijiiested  tliat  it  heolfereil 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  work  <»n  ii  theoretical 
(jiiestion.  I)r.  Webster,  who  lias  been  thus 
signally  honored,  is  a  Harvard  graduate  of 
the  class  of  iHH.’j. 
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Cburcb  /libusic. 

ii;(iited  By  K.  Uuntington  Woodman. 

TIIK  Ml  SK'.M.  Torn.  III. 

«OKtfSTi;u  AM)  t  IIK.MKU. 

Leaving  Oxford  early  on  M<)n<lay  nuirning. 
July  Stli,  a  short  railroad  ride  brought  ns  to 
Wori  ester  in  time  for  the  morning  service. 
The  jirogiam  "'as  extrenudy  interesting,  com- 
jirising  a  Te  Deum  in  U,  by  Hugh  Itlair  Zdiis. 
Itac  Oxoii. .  the  organist  and  choirma.'ter ; 
Henedictiis  in  F  by  Orlando  Oibbons.  and  jin 
anthem,  “ The  Splendors  of  Thy  Olory,”  by  the 
Rev.  11.  It.  Woodward,  the  precentor  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  preci-ntor  of  a  cathedral  is  usually  a 
man  in  holy  orders,  with  more  or  les.s  musieal 
ability,  whose  duly  it  is  to  select  the  music  to 
be  sung  at  all  st-rv'ces,  and  st  e  to  it  that  the 
organist  and  choirmaster  carries  out  the  order 
designated.  The  Rev.  II.  11.  Woodward  is  a 
clergyman  of  eX'-eptional  musical  gifts  who 
has  taken  the  di  gree  of  Haehelor  of  Jliisic 
from  the  Fniversity  of  Oxford,  and  pcs.sesses 
also  the  hapfiy  faculty  of  combining  music  and 
religion.  To  his  discrimiiriting  taste  may  be 
largely  attributeil  t  he  devotional  idiaracter  of 
the  music  at  Wor.-ester.  The  detail  work  of 
training  the  choir  of  twenty  boys  .and  ten  men 
is  left  to  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  organist. 

The  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  service 
at  Wtircester  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  cathedral  itself.  Built  in  the 
purest  of  early  Knglisii  architecture  devf>id  of 
ornamentation  save  that  brought  out  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  intrinsic  form,  it  si'emed 
tilled  with  an  atwiosphere  of  woishipful  dig¬ 
nity,  and  in  every  w.ay  fitted  for  the“dwtdling 
place  of  the  Most  High.”  To  be  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  set'n.ed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  Hod.  and 
long  Indore  the  service  began  we  f«dt  removed 
from  earthly  things,  so  that  the  slight  imper- 
feidions  in  the  work  of  the  choir  passed  with¬ 
out  notice. 

When  we  thought  of  the  barn-like  strui  tnres 
called  chundies  in  our  own  land,  erected,  not 
from  lack  of  money,  but  from  a  desire  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  any  established  order  of  things,  we 
could  not  but  feel  »  hat  a  mistake  was  made 
not  to  make  use  of  that  innate  love  of  the 
beautiful,  present  to  some  extent  in  every 
heart,  through  which  the  Almighty  is  always 
speaking  to  us  in  nature,  and  which  our  archi 
tects  wouhl  do  well  to  use  as  a  vehicle  lor  re 
ligious  emotion  when  designing  buildings  to 
be  used  for  the  worship  of  Hod. 

There  are  two  organs  in  the  cathedral,  one 
in  the  clioir  use«l  for  oialinary  services  and  for 
accompanying  purposes,  and  the  large  and 
powerful  instrument  in  the  nave,  useil  priiui- 
pally  for  solo  piirpost's.  The  latter  organ  was 
built  by  Hill,  and  contains  sixty-two  stops,  of 
which  two  are  of  thirty  two  foot  pitch.  Mr. 
Blair  playeil  the  following  program  upon  this 
instrument  after  the  service: 

Alla  Breve . I.  S.  B,aeh 

Soiniti  ill  (! . l-'dviiird  Kl‘.;Hr 

(I'eiiiii.isccl  for  the  u( vision  and  id.ayed  for  the  first 
time  a:  this  recital. I 

The  organs  are  to  be  rebuilt  shortly,  and 
will  be  connectetl  by  electric  wires  and  played 
front  one  keyboard.  The  contract  has  been 
given  to  the  Hope  Jones  Organ  (Jonipany. 

After  the  ^-ecital  our  party  was  met  by  Canon 
Knox  Little,  who  welcotiie<l  us  to  Worcester 
in  a  few  cordial  words,  anti  afterwards  es¬ 
corted  otir  party  through  the  cathedral,  giv¬ 
ing  us  interesting  points  of  history  associateil 
with  the  etlifitte,  explaining  its  architecture 
and  contributing  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  visit  hy  his  genial  personality. 

Our  party  hail  the  pleasure  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Elgar  at  lunch,  after 
which,  until  train  time,  we  explored  the  town 


in  grou|  s  of  three  or  four.  The  visit  to  tiie  |  cellent  manner.  By  onler  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Works  hail  to  be  j  Cat hedral  the  editi  e  was  thro'vn  open  to  our 
omitted,  the  factory  being  temporarily  idosed.  party  free  of  charge,  and  we  were  conducted 
Leaving  Worcester  on  our  special  train  at  through  it  by  an  accommodating  verger.  An 
four  o’clock,  a  three  hours  ride  hrought  us  ;  interesting  iiicidtnt  in  the  afternoon  recital 
to  the  city  of  Chester,  where,  after  dinner,  ’  was  the  singing  of  “It  is  enough”  (Mendels 
most  of  the  tourists  rambled  tlirough  the;Sobn),  and  ‘‘How  willing  His  paternal  care’’ 
iiuuint  streets  and  upon  the  old  Roman  wall  (Hmiiiei),  by  Mr.  Ericsson  Biislinell  of  New 
until  a  late  hour.  j  York,  wh.o  joined  us  at  Salisbury.  Altogether 

Tuesday  morning,  July  bth,  found  ns  re-  |  our  stay  in  Chester  was  one  of  the  red  letter 
freshed  and  in  good  comiilion  to  enjoy  the  j  days  of  our  trip. 

musical  feast  arranged  for  us  by  Joseph  C.  ‘  The  organ  at  Chester  was  built  in  IS'.o  by 
Bridge,  Mils. it,  Oxon..  the  organist  and  j  Wbitely,  a  local  buib'er,  and  was  renovated  a 
choirmaster  of  Cbestcr  Catbeilral.  i  year  ago  by  Gray  and  Davison,  and  now  stands 

The  clioir  at  Clic-ter  consists  of  sixteen  boys  ;  as  one  of  the  best  calbedr.al  organs  in  Fiigl  ind. 
and  six  men.  and  they  seem  to  im  sullicient  ,  The  Gray  and  Davison  orgaii.s  impressed  us  as 
for  the  place.  Of  all  the  cathedral  choirs  in  |  '‘‘LV  fine  in  tone,  and,  in  our  jiulgment,  have 
England  heard  by  our  party,  that  in  Cluster  ^  bo  superior  in  Englani!  for  church  work,  al 
was  the  finest,  except,  possiMy.  St  Paul’s,  in  Hi'>ugh  for  concert  purposes  they  may  jio.s-sibly 
London,  wliei'e  tin  re  are  lliirly  six  boys  and  |  lack  the  brilliaiuy  of  Cavalle  Coll,  or  Millis. 
sixteen  men.  It  would  not  be  just  to  any  of  j  episode  of  our  stay  in  Cluster,  not  ia‘- 

tbe  jiai  ties  conciTned  to  make  i  omparisons  1  lated  to  cliiircli  music,  and  perhaps  en  joy  cd 


between  the  choir  of  Chester,  on  the  one  hand. 

'  and  the  choir  of  Magdalen  Colleire.  Gxford,  or 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (of  which  more 
'  hereafter),  on  the  other.  Aecoiisticai  comli- 
;  lions  are  so  ilill'ereiit  in  the  college  cha|iels 
1  and  ill  the  cathedrals,  that  musi  al  matters 
I  have  to  be  treated  difi'erently.  Chester  choir 
j  in  M.igdalen  Chapel  would  jirobably  sound  j 
I  rough  ami  coarse,  ami  Magdalen  choir  in  i 
i  Chi  ster  Cathedral  would,  we  think,  sound  I 
:  tame  and  lifeless.  But  each  in  its  proper  place  j 
;  is  admirable,  and  must  be  considered  accord-  1 
i  ing  to  its  special  conditions.  j 

'  The  i  hoii  of  Chester  sing  with  a  snap  and  i 
iiIh<ii'Io,i  that  is  remarkalde.  The  morning  j 
service  w,is  (iariett  in  D,  and  tlie  antbeiii, 
“The  Wilderness.”  by  Sir  Joliii  Goss.  The 
evening  service  was  .Toseph  C.  Bridge  in  C. 
and  the  antluuns,  “These  are  they,’'  liy  Dykes, 
ami  “Lead  Kindly  Light,"  by  .Stainer.  The 
.Stainer  antliem  we  liad  beard  sung  only  two 
days  before  by  Magd  ih-n  choir,  and  it  gave  an 
exceilciit  opportunity  to  study  I  be  cliaracter- 
islic.s  of  the  two  bodies.  The  Magdalen  per¬ 
formance  was  full  of  refinement  am!  smooth 


the  more  on  account  of  fin  iiishing  a  little  va 
riety  to  our  experiences,  was  the  visit  to  E.ilon 


Royal  Organ  Mothod. 


mss,  lacking,  (lerhaps,  in  climax.  The  Ches¬ 
ter  rendering  was  full  of  “snail,”  with  brilliant 
climax  elfei'ts,  Imt  lacked  somewhat  in  smooth 
ness  and  tone  quality.  Nevertheless,  both 
wer<‘  pt  rfectly  adapted  to  their  own  surround¬ 
ings. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bridge  is  one  of  the  best  or¬ 
ganists  of  England.  At  Hie  close  of  the  after¬ 
noon  service  he  played  a  recital  of  English  or 
gan  music  in  a  manner  which  was  not  t’xcelled 
by  any  other  performer  that  we  heard  upon 
our  trip.  The  program  was: 

C'vMvvito  in  I>  minor . liihri  Stanley  (1il3  I'Wi.l 

Savo.iHiil  t'liiint . 111.  A'aieinir 

Overtnrv  in  (i  ( 'ls«l . losepli  ('  HriiLv 

Air  iviih  Vui  itivns.  iSonata  t.)  i  sir  s- 
U  .n  ia  (Sonata  II.)  f  • •'■J- 

Ave  Maria . Dr.  f.'tiijip 

(i rand  .'^ole inn  .March . Henry  Smart 

Dr.  Bridge’s  playing  is  rhythmically  exact 
and  accurate  in  technique  and  phrasing.  It 
is  sympathetic  in  character  and  hold  in  style, 
and  is  marked  throughout  by  int*  lligent  musi¬ 
cal  conception.  Dr.  Bridge  is  a  man  of  great 
persontil,  as  well  as  !mi«cial  magnetism.  To 
meet  him  is  to  feel  impressed  with  his  person¬ 
ality,  and  to  work  under  him  must  be  inspira 
tion,  if  the  singing  of  his  choir  can  he  taken 
as  evidence. 

The  thanks  of  our  party  are  also  due  to  Dr? 
Bridge  for  his  personal  efforts  to  make  our  stay 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  us.  At  considerable 
trouble  he  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  Refectory, 
after  the  morning  service,  a  set  of  rare  old 
rtiites,  or  “recorders.”  kindly  loaned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Chester  Archu'ological  Society. 
We  were  also  entertained  by  a  male  quartette, 
composed  of  four  gentlemen  of  the  choir,  who 
sang  a  number  of  English  part  songs  in  an  ex 


pi  i-  cup.!  . 

A  Mf'V  HJiti  vt;r\ 
^  DtHupiflt  in*  llJ- 

otl  luT  ihf  parlor  organ,  pn pit! ‘‘.I  t)  t  tiioroutflily 
ooniprttMit  orgaiH-st.  A  largo  v.n  tcty  ft  tiu-  bti.it  lun.^ic 
Ctiifiu.iy  arrauged  tor  the  organ,  rrioi . 

BranzoH’s  Mandolin  Method. 

An  <-U‘gant  i  diti'm  ot  iJiii  la.i  Diai*'}  s\«)ik.  pnnlut' 
ronipii'ic  1 1  oiii  tno  ortgin.i  1  liaUj  n  oi'k.  oiUt-r  Auiv.i  - 
lean  raiUoU.'  aiu  u.bnilgt‘tl.  i'ricc, 

Gospel  Hymns, 

by  iiiui.  N\  «>ril '  t»n!v.:  Di.ti*  lypo.  I’ct-  Utaii.  Wore  ■ 
only,  large  iioartl.i,  iiO  cent.''  b;.  i'laii. 

1 

Tno  I  o  1  lo  vv  i  n  v 
bD'iK  ul  ilu*  ^t  ric.s  ar«*  no.v  ro.oiy  :  I*i  nnor  i:,»  t*.'.  Hr*! 
Kf.ulcr  .'•Ofoiui  lo'aeior  Ibiru  Ut  ader 
fireu.ai^  aiiJ  ptciiu  a  pugCi*  Free. 
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Hall,  the  palatial  estate  of  the  Duke  of  West 
minster.  He  is  reputed  to  he  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  English  aristoeraey  and,  pos 
sesses  several  other  estates  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  magnifieent  as  Eatoti  Hall.  His  iil>rary  is 
etpiijiped  with  a  tine  organ,  on  which  a  few  of 
onr  nnmlier  played  .-iml  aceon'i>aniod  several 
of  our  voealists  in  solos. 

In  these  reports  of  the  English  ehiireh  ehoirs 
we  have  given  our  attention  entirely  to  the 
ditl'erent  services  as  units,  without  considering 
the  solos,  (piartettes,  and  ehuurses  of  which 
they  are  composed.  While  we  rest  aitt'r  our 
lojig  day  in  (Chester,  it  may  he  well  to  digest 
the  church  music  w-e  have  thus  far  heard,  as, 
on  the  morrow,  we  listen  only  to  conceit  mu 
sic  on  the*  great  organs  in  the  tow  n  halls  of 
In'verpool  and  Manchester. 

Prohahly  the  tirst  (juestion  that  will  he  put 
to  us  hy  our  musical  friends  at  home  is,  "How 
do  the  hoy  choirs  of  Englaml  compare  with 
those  of  America';”  On  the  whole,  they  are 
better,  although  we  heard  some  very  poor 
churirh  music  on  our  trip.  The  English  system 
of  giving  a  hoy  his  schooling  in  return  for  his 
services  in  tin*  choir,  makes  it  worth  while  to 
hecome  subject  to  choir  rules  ami  «li.si'ipline. 
In  nuist  cases  cathedral  hoys  are  drilled  musi¬ 
cally  for  an  hour  or  more  each  day,  besides 
attending  two  choral  services  daily,  w  hich  in 
themselves  furnish  valuable  musical  training 
The  constant  daily  association  of  English 
cathedral  hoys  with  the  music  of  the  chuii-h. 
gives  them  power  to  tieiform  anthems  and 
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servii’es  with  an  amount  of  confidence  rarely 
attained  hy  boys  in  our  own  country.  Com- 
[laratively  few  churches  in  the  ITiited  States 
have  tlay  schools  attached  to  them  wherein  to 
give  the  hoys  a  ^■om])lete  sclmol  course.  Where 
that  is  done,  may  he  found  the  best  hoy  choir 
music,  and  until  it  is  generally  done,  or  until 
some  equivalent  v.iliu'  is  paid  tci  kt'ep  choir 
hoys  in  continual  training.  Just  so  long  will 
the  music  of  hoy  ehoirs  in  this  country  he  an 
artistic  li/.zle.  It  may  he  beautiful  in  senti 
ment  and  traditionally  churchly,  hut  if  gooil 
music  is  wanted,  the  hoys  must  he  trained  to 
it  by  daily  practice,  liolh  in  church  services 
and  relieaisals 

"Hut,”  will  he  asked,  “are  there  no  short¬ 
comings  in  English  hoy  choirs';’’  Itecidedly, 
yes,  and  great  ones,  first  among  whiidi  we 
place  the  lack  of  solo  v<dces.  Occasional  hoys 
are  found  who  can  sing  solos  w  ifh  more  or  less 
artistic  interpretation,  Imt  even  the  best  of 
them  cannot  comp, are  in  finish  and  muscial 
conception  witli  one  of  our  six  hundred  dollar 
.sopranos  in  a  mixed  choir.  I'.ven  the  best  solo 
hoy  we  heard  (in  Magdalen  Uhap*‘l)  was  so 
lacking  in  maturity  of  expression  that  it  cast 
a  sh  adow  over  an  otherwise  alnaost  ideal  ser¬ 
vice. 

Another  w-eak  jioint  in  flu-  English  ehoirs  is 
thadr  almost  universal  inability  to  make  any 
solo  <iuartette  i>.issage  soumi  otherwise  than 
crude  and  ill-hahinced.  The  so  cailleil  “male 
altos,”  that  is,  men  who  sing  the  alto  part  in 
a  lal-.t‘lto  voice,  an*  seldom  aide  to  jiroduce  a 
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(Itialify  of  tone  .tgreeahle  auiough  to  he  heanl 
alone,  although  their  voica's  hh*mi  v(‘ry  well 
with  the  full  choir.  They  are  employed  al 
most  exclusively  in  English  I'hoirs  for  this 
ra'ason,  and  solo  parts  art'  rarely  assigned  to 
tiuMu  hy  comptisers  of  church  music. 

Congregational  singing  is  not  a  sj>ecialty  in 
cathetlral  sirvii-es.  The  ju’ople  do  join  in  a 
half  hearted  w'ay  in  llu*  hymns  and  v’hants. 
hut  tin'y  seem  not  to  h»'  encouraged  to  lift  iq* 
their  voii'cs.  The  services  are  mainly  impres¬ 
sive  ami  decidedly  jiicturesque.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  to  se»‘  :i  white  rcdied  choir  in  a 
notde  cathedral!  English  church  musiidans 
cling  tenaciaiusly  to  tin'  traaliiional  choir,  aiul 
wliih*  occasionally  tlu'y  will  admit  the  superior 
exi'ellence  of  a  mixed  voice  chorus,  they  will 
invariably  adtl  “hut  not  for  church  music. ’’ 
Personally  we  i-annol  set>  why  church  music 
should  not  he  as  well  rimdered  as  any  other 
kind,  ami  it  is  a  query  whether  our  English 
friends  woiihl  not  prefer  mixed  choirs  (as  be¬ 
ing  more  artistic  ami  much  h  ss  trouble)  witc 
tiny  not  hound  hy  tradition  ami  long  usagi*  to 
the  enqiloynumt  of  hoys  Hut  we  must  a>lmit 
that  if  hoys  belong  anyw-ltcre,  they  tielong  in 
a  cathedral  choir.  If  less  artistic  at  times, 

I  their  voices  carry  well  and  seem  to  blend  with 
the  tiothir'  arches;  and  if  the  voii’es  ari‘  well 
tr.iim'il,  there  is  .a  sort  of  ct  lestial  tone  (jiialify 
whii'h  tu'i'aks  forth  occ.isionally.  w  hicli  leads 
one  to  think  of  thosi*  “who  are  arrayed  in 
w  hite  I'ohes’’  and  who  rest  not  day  t>r  night 
singing  "Iltdy,  lUdy,  Holy!”  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom. 


THE  LATEST,  BEST  AND  HOST 
IDEAL  INSTRUMENT  LOR  CHURCH, 
PARLOR.  SUNDAY=SCHOOL  AND  HOME 


-_^%0R  CHURCHES  unable  to  have  an  expensive  pipe-organ  and  organist,  a  first  clas.s  reed  '$■ 

"bI  organ  is  the  best  instrument.  Even  with  a  pipe-organ  the  musical  service  often  lacks 
the  beauty  and  attractiveness  it  should  have  because  a  highly  trained  and  skilled  organ¬ 
ist  is  not  at  hand.  The  SYMPHONY  remedies  this  difficulty  and  raises  the  musical  feature  to 
a  higher,  more  attractive,  and  more  satisfactory  place  in  the  service.  Every  reed  in  the  organ  is  serviceable,  both  with  the  key-board  and  the 
SYMPHONY  mechanism.  The  organist  can  use  the  full  powers  of  the  organ  from  the  key  board  in  accompaniments,  while  for  preludes,  offertories, 
recitals,  postludes.  etc.,  he  has  at  his  command  all  the  grandest  organ  and  orchestral  music  of  the  world.  The  mechanism  of  the  SYMPHONY 
plays  all  the  notes  and  does  all  the  technical  work.  The  organist  simply  devotes  his  attention  to  giving  of  expression  as  is  determined  by  his  taste 
and  judgment.  The  audience  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  music  of  renowned  composers. 

For  Church  Parlors  it  is  unequalled.  At  meetings  of  the  ladies,  young  people,  prayer  meetings,  missionary  societies,  sewing  circles,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  etc.,  music  is  desirable  to  enliven  and  inspire  those  present.  Generally  a  few  hymns  are  all  that  are  available.  But  with  a 
SYMPHONY,  not  only  may  accompaniments  be  played,  but  the  grandest  organ  and  orchestral  music  of  the  world,  making  these  gatherings  de¬ 
lightfully  uplifting  and  inspiring.  Any  lady  who  can  play  accompaniments  to  hymns  can  render  the  most  beautiful  music. 

For  Sunday-Schools  the  SYMPHONY  is  eminently  desirable.  Brilliant  in  lone  and  action,  it  is  well  suited  to  accompany  the  singing  of 
children.  For  Sunday-school  entertainments,  no  instrument  ca'  take  its  place. 

For  The  Home  the  SYMPHONY  is  a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure.  It  can  furnish  the  grandest  organ  and  orchestra)  music  the 
world  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  and  the  family  circle. 


J*. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  5YnPH0NY 


Send  us  the  names  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  and  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE 
IX)LLARS  in  money,  and  we  will  send  you  a  SYflPHONY  suitable  for  an  ordinary  church  parlor  or  any 
home,  and  for  which  the  makers  ask  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars.  For  full  particidars  address. 


^bc  BvanoeUst, 


33  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City, 
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The  Financial  Prospect.  | 

The  holiday  season  is  not  yet  over  in  Wall 
Street,  and  stocks  and  money  and  the  crops 
are  being  looked  at  in  perspective  rather  than 
dealt  in  This  state  of  dullness  will  not  last 
much  longer,  but  it  has  marked  another  week, 
an<l  probably  will  not  be  quite  over  until  the 
(piettion  is  settled  whether  Defender  oi  Val 
kyrie  llf.  is  the  faster  craft.  The  outflow  of 
gold  has  continued  to  be  the  special  topic  of  the 
street  in  the  absence  of  anything  more  excit 
ing.  but  it  has  proved  much  less  than  was  pre 
dieted  early  in  the  week,  an<l  is  especially 
moderate  and  indicative  of  confidenct',  the 
trade  balance  being  what  it  is.  The  trade 
figures  for  -July  just  made  public  by  the  Ihi 
reaii  of  Statisticis.  show  a  merchandise  balance 
against  the  ITnited  States,  including  silver,  of 
>  i:!,  f.».  and  the  current  month  will  make 

as  bad,  if  not  a  worse  showing.  Hut  this  will 
•ail  lie  reversed  a  month  hence,  or  sooner,  it 
is  lielieveii.  and  when  the  balance  turns  to  us, 
the  flo’v  of  gold  which  represents  it  will  set 
this  way. 

Tiie  Symricate  turned  over  to  the  Treasury 
on  Tuesda3'  <if  Iasi  week  of  gold  in 

exchangi  for  legal  teiider.s,  and  on  Wednesday 
■'•l,(>.'iU,i).)i)  more  of  that  metal.  This  was  done 
to  reimburst*  tiie  loss  of  the  gold  reserve  occa¬ 
sioned  bj-  withdrawals  for  export.  These 
s\ims,  with  ^2,0.1  l.hild  ilejiosited  in  the  Sul)- 
Treasurv  July  2rth,  make  .'>‘),dui(,uui»  gold 
which  has  thus  been  supplied  for  that  fiurpose. 
“It  is  understood, "  says  Ttie  Chronicle,  “that 
the  Syndicate  will  continue  thus  to  piotect, 
the  Treasury  to  the  fullest  jiossilile  extent. 
The  supposition  is  that  _the  gold  deposited  is 
part  of  the  sum  resulting  from  the  eontribu 
tionsof  |)artii-i[iating  banks  and  bankers  in  the 
bond  purchase,  those  participating  being  re- 
quireii  l>y  the  Symii.-ate  to  place  under  its  con 
trol  double  the  amount  in  gidd  needed  for  the 
payment  of  the  American  half  of  the  honds : 
it  is  said  likewise  that  there  is  still  left  of  this 
tnml  about  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars.” 

The  business  revival  bolds  steailily  on,  espe 
cially  in  the  great  iron  interest.  The  Iron  Age 
finds  that  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was 
increased  by  tifteim  during  July,  and  that 
there  was  a  net  addition  to  the  weekly  product 
of  Si.ool  tons.  There  are  now  2ui)  furnaces  in 
blast,  against  only  171  three  months  ago.  and 
the  capacity  per  week  stands  at  lS(»,.a2r)  tons 
agaisnt  only  iriO.ri.lJ  tons.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
before  tlio  panic  had  developed,  the 
weekly  product  was  a  little  larg<*r  than  at 
present,  being  1M,5-»1  tons,  but  there  have 
been  few  periods  in  our  history  when  so 
much  iron  was  being  turned  out  as  at  this 
moment.  A  particularly  encouraging  feature 
in  this  large  production  is  that  it  is  not  being 
accompanied  by  any  accumulation  of  stocks, 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  a  diminution  of  them. 

The  Deiuirtment  of  .Vgricultnre  at  Washing 
ton  has  issued  its  usual  monthly  report,  and 
it  shows  a  furthei  improvement  of  15  points 
during  July  in  the  condition  of  corn,  making 
the  average  the  1st  of  August  as  high  as  ld2  5. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 
For  some  of  the  large  producing  States  the 
averages  are  placed  still  higher,  Illinois,  for  in 
stance.  100,  Iowa  107.  Missouri  115.  Texas  IHi. 
etc.  The  Department  gives  the  spring  wheat 
condition  at  9.1  9,  which  is  almost  JO  points 
higher  than  in  either  of  the  two  j/receding 
years,  when  the  averages  were,  respectively, 
only  07.1  and  07.  And  this  crop,  of  course, 
is  now  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  dani- 
aged  by  frost,  as  in  most  ..ections  the  harvest 
is  under  way,  or  alrea*ly  secured. 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers’  bal¬ 
ances,  was  loaned  this  week,  as  before  in  this 
dull  interim,  at  3  4  of  1  per  cent,  in  moderate 
amounts  hut  the  hulk  of  the  business  has 
been  at  1  per  cent.,  and  very  few  loans  have 
been  made  at  any  higher  rate. 
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School  Bonds 

II  have  lonc^  been  known 
to  careful  people,  as 
among  the  safest  invest- 
mwits.  We  sell  them 
netting  5%  to  6%. 

Write  us  for  further 
II  information. 


irtuaucial. 


The  Provident 
'  Trust  Co. 


45  Milk  St.. 
V..  Mass. 


m  A  B  These 

B^l  ■■  E  ties  have  stnod 

mV  ^ IIh  H  the  test  of  man/ 

M  yoare  and 
never  been  a  day  delinquent. 

■V  S'.iois  small  as  |10(i  received,  li  iBin''9s  cstab- 
yy  li'he  l  iu  l''r4.  Paid  up  capital  of  i  ompan^, 
D  A  letter  or  postal  card  re-juesiinsf 

W  particulars  will  have premptuttentiou.  Addr-jcs 

f  O.  S.  H.  JOHNSTON  LANO 
r  MORTGAGE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MrsTKtv  Tins  r.\PEB.  .MINNESOTA. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

Will  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  OiiiGK. 

I  H'li  <-ir(  r!iiL'  ‘iliO  stmri-s  of  stock  si  one  •  iiinl  , 

r‘<l<tolU  -  per  rliavc  on  s  I  'cr' s  of  I  *1111  n  llic  lo-'l  rc-i-  i 
di-ncc  .-cc(  ion  •  f  I'.ntl  lo,  w  ill)  ciccirccti  >  i  \  c  .  The  I 
•-tiiio  \\  II  piv  .‘I  pjoli'  ot  four  to  live  l!iii)ilrr<l  (lolliirs 
|i<T  stiMi-o  IV  it  Id  o  t  A  o  >  cic  1  .\  ll  w  I  I  SI  Mini  t  lie  st  i  ii  test 

invi-'t'ir.itio  '.  For  ir.ll  inforniMtioii,  in  ip  iinil  reference  I 
Hs  to  ui>  abi'itv.  write  lo  jie.  i 

.lACOU  MOlUiEXSTEKX,  j 

r>2  Niagara  SI..  Itiiiraln.  N.  Y. ! 

_ I 

HIGH  Cl  rv.  COUNTY 
^  I  GRADE  AND  STATE 


bonds,  si 

r  rtVINTi  A  IIKitl  KATK  OF  INTntKsT.  # 

#  /3^'>  We  TiukiMi  s;m  1  lalt  »'nf  lliirhl'hi'sS  c-urilU*.-*,  m  , 

^  i  tiuitJiMe  lor  |»»M*iiiaiieiit  ‘nve.stinent.  \  \ 

W  1  l>es<  riptive  circular  inallo't  on  application.  ^1 

X  (fXK  ^  sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers,  ^ 

j  in  AVAl.l.  NT.,  New  York.  d  ' 

Brown  Bros.  aV  Co., 

rifll.A.,  NEW  YOKK,  BOSTON. 

ABEX  !yBOW\  A’  SONS,  HAI/I  IMOKE. 

GONNEt.'EnUY  PHI V  ^TK  WIUES.  i 

Meinl>ors  N.  Y  .  PhiU.,  and  Haltlniore  Mock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest*  I  n  III  mi  I 

ment  hecurltles  for  cu.stomers.  We  re-  AM  v  II 1 

cei\e  accounts  of  Hanks.  Haiikeis'  <  or- 
p(' 'ations.  Firm.-*  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vora  le  terms,  anti  make  collwtion  of  *  til 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
(  anada.  and  of  drafts  drawn  iu  the  Unitetl  States  mi  foreign 
countries. 

S  We  also  bay  and  sell  BllN  of  Exchanee  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
Ul  collections  and  IsMie  ommerclal  and  Travellers' 

^  ”1*  parts  of  the  w’orld. 

BROWX,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 


The  6  Per  Cent, 

Guaranteed 
F'arm  Mongages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Exo 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

lo  YELKS’  E.XPKHIKNCE. 

.'krad  for  tUrn'iiilir:  ;Kim- 
phlet.  i 

offices:  a 

140Na.saan  St.,  X.  Y.  t'lty. 

Haimt  B(Ig.,Plillii. 

Syi'iicu.se,  N.  Y. 


nxroTlOE;! 

For  the  next  SIXTY  DAY'S  i  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  Hission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
eeived  liy  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  he 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  throngli  brokers, 
Lvho  itiiiy  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  ami  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
ailvance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsli,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cluircli,  Colliy,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MGLHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 

^  Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

J  W  V  E  ST  M  E  N  TS 

I  L'MU  s.tTix  and  t’liiinti  W  r  ‘'nis  F  r  iefo'-niMi inn  and 
lefereiiees  n(lilre>8  K.  F.  .tU'MIV.  Kverelf,  IVa.Iiliiztnn. 

I  IF  YOU  WISH  YO  HITY 

'  SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
i  Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  K.  t*.  HOUFUT.SOX  A-  CO..  Xeave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Seinl  2.'>e.  for  the  “Knad  to  Wealth,'’ 

I  ■-’IK)  pace  laiok. 

;SftFE  INVESTMENTS 

!  .and  other  Rpciirtles  In  the  famous  l{p<l  Hi%-er  Valley,  one  of  the 

j  iie.sf  ncrkultiiral  sei'tions  of  An  erlea.  First ■eln.s.s  referenoes. 
»  ore  I.T  years,  Uirculars  ete..  on  application 

1  O.  M.  H()BK1^S.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


No  19  Cast  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  w«8t  from  Union  Hunare. 


All  you  have  r/iiessed 
about  life  itisurauro 
maubeu'vnuy.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  "Ilow  and 
H’hy."  lYe  pay  post¬ 
age. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NFVV  YORK. 

49  Si.  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  ANI>  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


Tills  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnstea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
wliole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Kel'gious  and  Hcuerolent  institutions,  and  individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Illlss,  Vice-Pros. 

Janies  8.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  Im  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Uampt.in,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES; 

SAMfEi,  Sloan.  Wn.  RocKErBi.i.EH, 

1).  Willis.! AMES,  Alexanpeh  E.  Ork, 

.ioHN  A.  Stewart,  William  H.  .Macy,  Jr.. 

John  IIakskn  RHOAnes,  Wm.  1).  Sloanr, 

Avson  I 'helps  .Stokes,  Gi'stav  11.  .Schwab. 

Gkoroe  Bliss,  Frank  Lvman.  Brooklyn 

William  l.iiinEV,  Gkoroe  F.  Viktor, 

1  .loH.v  Ch.isbv  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

I  Edward  Cooper.  James  Stillman. 

W.  Rav  ARi*  Cl'ttiso,  John  Claflin. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  I  John  J.  I’helpb. 


Da.niei.  Lord. 


J 
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Cburcb  dotistnictioii 

anb  Equipment. 

THE  II)E.\L  ClirRCH  EIHFK  E. 

Among  the  numerous  plans  for  small 
churches  given  iv  the  valuable  pani])hlet  pub 
lished  by  our  Board  of  Church  Erection,  there 
is  but  one  for  a  two  story  church,  that  is,  a 
church  with  the  Sunday  school  rooms  on  a 
level  with  or  below  the  ground,  and  the  main 
auditorium  above  such  rooms.  This,  we  take 
it,  is  not  accidental,  but  rather  an  expression 
of  the  sentiment  now  strong  among  the  most 
considerate  and  inlluential  workers  in  our 
churches,  viz:  that  our  religious  homes  shoubl 
be  bright,  cheerful,  well  lighted  and  ventil 
ated,  in  short,  as  convenient,  healthful,  and 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
Nothing  is  or  can  be  too  good  or  beautiful  for 
religious  and  kindred  uses.  In  large  cities 
light  and  air  are  oiten  so  dilHcult  to  obtain, 
that  the  problems  these  conditions  present, 
along  with  that  of  adeciuate  ventilation,  have 
received  careful  and  elaborate  study.  Aiid  so 
have  these  dilUcullies  been  overcome  that 
many  of  our  city  churches,  despite  their  un 
promising  surroundings,  are  better  lighted 
and  ventilated,  are  brighter,  sweeter,  and 
more  cheery  than  many  churches  with  ojien 
spaces  all  about  them. 

But  whether  a  given  church  be  large  or 
small,  in  city  or  vill.ige,  it  should  be  <  on 
structed  so  as  to  best  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed.  Such  construction  may 
cost  more  tlian  a  poor  ^  ■  inditferent  ])lan,  but 
it  will  certainly  be  f^no  ♦rue  economy  in  the 
end,  yielding  the  btJuresu.ts  in  proportion  to 
the  cost.  I  / 

The  following  fr(4;/  The  Watchman  to!iching 
this  matter  is  worthy  of  consitleration  Not 
cially  timely  is  the  suggestion  of  pr.iyers  for 
the  Building  Committee.  We  do  not  recall 
ever  having  heard  prayer  for  a  Buibling 
Committee,  but  we  do  recall  committees 
that  seemed  much  in  need  of  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  ami  of  all  disposed  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  burdened  and  perplexed: 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Prot¬ 
estant  church  aridiitecture  during  the  last 
twenty  live  years  has  been  closely  responsive 
to  the  broader  activities  of  the  churches.  In 
early  New  England  days  a  church  building 
was  primarily  an  audience  room  for  the  Sun 
day  preaching  service.  There  was  commonly, 
also,  a  “  lecture  room,”  for  jiraycr meetings 
either  in  the  basement  under  the  audience 
room,  or  in  a  separate  detached  building. 
The  Sumlay  school  was  usually  held  in  the 
“lecture-room,”  and  when  that  was  over 
crowded,  a  few  classes  wouhl  be  transferred 
to  the  vacant  vastness  of  the  main  audience- 
room.  The  sewing  circles  anti  other  m«>etings 
of  the  women  were  held  in  private  houses  or 
in  the  “lecture  room.”  These  two  rooms  prac¬ 
tically  met  the  demands  of  the  church  life. 
The  rise  of  the  church  social  presented  a  new 
problem.  Much  fun  useil  to  be  made  of  “the 
church  kitchen”  and  “the  cooking  stove  apos- 
tacy”  was  a  popular  phrase  with  those  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  new  ortler,  Imt  the  severest  iritics 
of  the  church  social  ilid  not  deny  that  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  a  whole  congregation  to 
meet  in  a  social  way,  and  that  tlieie  might  be 
no  heresy  in  a  simple  rep.ast.  The  debat(>  cen 
tered  about  what  “simjile”  refreshments  w«*re. 
The  church  social  not  only  gave  rise  to  the 
church  kitchen,  but  to  the  churcdi  parlor. 
The  infant  class  also  came  in  for  its  share  of 
attention.  It  had  been  crowded  into  one  cor 
ner  of  the  lecture  room,  or  into  the  organ  loft. 
We  began  to  see  that  the  accommoilations  for 
the  little  ones  could  hardly  be  too  commodious 
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Good  judg-ment 


is  shown  in  buying-  genuine  brands  of  Pure 
White  Leatl  (see  list)  from  responsible  deal¬ 
ers,  and  in  having  your  painting  done  by 
[iractlcal  painters,  l.abor  is  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  painting,  and  satisfactory  results 
can  only  be  secured  by  [)ropcrly  applying 
I  the  best  materials  —  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil. 


.\ny  shade  or  color  is  easily  made  by  nvr.g  National  Ixiad  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Ix’ad  tinting  colors,  cs|ccially  prepared  lor  this  purpose. 
For  color-card  and  pamphlet — sent  free  —  address 

NATIONAL  LP: AD  CO.. 

I  Broadw.'iy,  New  York. 


or  attractive.  Then  there  came  the  necessity 
of  committee  rooms,  wbii’h  could  also  be  util 
ized  for  Bible  classes;  and  churches  in  which 
the  Boys’  Brigade  have  been  established  have 
found  quite  a  new  problem  on  their  linds.  All 
these  new  demands  have  made  a  thoroiigbly 
suitable  church  edifice  much  more  tluin  an 
audience  room ;  it  is  a  building  adapted  to 
widely  diversified  activities. 

Our  ebureb  architecture  has  not  yet  ad  justed 
itself  to  all  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  a 
moilein  congregation,  and  there  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  are  certainly  pertinent  One 
is  that  the  day  of  ebureb  b;isenu‘nt8  is  rajiidly 
passing  They  jmt  the  audience-room  up  too 
many  stairs,  and  at  the  best,  the  lower  rooms 
are  not  sntliciently  liicb  studded.  To  gain 
height  for  these  rooms  by  digging  down  into 
the  ground,  is  to  make  them  damp  and  to  give 
them  a  basement  appearance.  By  all  means 
the  lecture -room  and  main  audience  room 
should  bi‘  on  tlie  s.'ime  floor,  and  the  Sunday- 
sc  hool,  if  it  has  a  sejiarate  apartment.  The 
writer  has  never  been  able  to  rid  himself  of 
certain  disagreeable  associations  connected 
with  the  Sunday  scliocd  which  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  when  very  young  he  jit 
tended  a  school  which  was  held  in  the  ill 
lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  thoroughly  unat 
tractive  basement  of  a  chnrcb.  The  Siinday- 
scliool  room  and  the  infant  class  room  should 
be  as  bright,  sunny,  and  inviting  as  it  is  pos 
sible  to  make  them.  In  our  ojiinion  it  would 
be  far  better  to  put  the  social  and  Sunday 
school  rooms  above  the  main  audience-room 
than  below  it,  but  that  would  hardly  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  prayer  meeting  room,  which 
should  be  easy  of  access  for  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm.  The  expense  which  will  be  necessarj'  to 
do  away  with  the  two  storied  ebnrehes,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  the  largest  cities,  is  one  that 
may  be  wisely  incurred,  even  at  the  loss  of 
the  architectural  gee  gaws  which  are  «’om- 
monly  deemed  indispensable. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  provide  for  too 
barge  an  andirnce  room.  It  should  be  con¬ 
structed  for  the  average  needs  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  not  for  exci'ptional  occasions.  It  is 
far  better  to  turn  away  two  or  three  hundred 
people  once  or  twice  a  year  than  to  have  the 
friendliness  and  magnetism  that  come  from  a 
Well  filled  room  dissipatial  for  the  other  fifty 
Sundays  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  devices,  too, 
for  throA’ing  other  rooms  into  the  main  aiidi 
ence  room  are  snares  against  which  building 
(•omniittees  should  In'  wary  ;  they  are  seldom 
used,  and  the  .'irrangement  n“ually  detracts 
from  the  value  of  the  smaller  rooms. 

We  have  never  heard  a  prayer  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  building  a  new  church, 
hut  a  congregation  seldom  raises  a  committee 
to  whieh  a  larger  ineHsure  of  its  own  [irospor- 
ity  ami  usefulness  is  entrusted. 
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For  two  years  in  iuivance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
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srxovs. 

The  Kvnod  of  New  Mexico  will  meet  in  the  First 
Pr  sbyt*ri*ii  Ciiuich  of  l.as  Vetrns.  N.  .M..  on  Fridav. 
Sent.  6.  at  TolO  r.M,.  a'  d  be  op,.ned  with  a  serin. m  by  tlie 
Rev.  (ieo.  G.  Smitli.  or  in  hi-  absence,  by  a  niin'sier  who 
may  In*  aiqioin'cl.  Missi.m  Teichcrs’  lusiitute  to  be 
opened  b>  a  sermon  on  the  fo'lowinv  Sabbath  evcninir. 
Lot  us  come  expectiot;  a  social,  intellectual  and  spintii.tl 
feast,  aud  each  try  to  make  it  such. 

I.  T.  Whittemoke,  Stated  Clerk. 


PKESniTrRlES. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  in  Benton  Har¬ 
bor.  Mi  b..  Tuesday,  Seiit  10.  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  adjourn- 
ini:  on  Thurs  iay.  Tim  new  chnrcn  is  to  be  dedicated 
and  a  younn  people's  .•onvenMoii  held. 

F.  Z.  RossiTEit,  Stated  Clerk. 

Otsejjo  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Coopersfown.  Tues¬ 
day  .“Sept.  10,  at  7:30  P.M.  C.  EdwakI)  Fay.  .S.  C. 

I'resbyterv  of  Peoria  wiR  meet  at  Princeville,  on 
Monday.  Sept.  9.  at  7:110  P.M.  I.  A.  CoitXKt.isoN,  S.  C. 

Pri*sl>ytery  of  I.yons  will  meet  at  Williauison.  N.  Y. 
on  Tuesday,  bcpt.  17.  at  3  p.m. 

llENKT  M.  Cl.AKK.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyiery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Kqiinlitv.  LI.,  Sept.  10.  at  7  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Miiiirie  at  Alexandria.  Ind..  Tuesday, 
Sept.  10.  at  7::10  p.m  Chari.e.s  Litti.e,  staled  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Kimball.  S.  D., 
Sept.  10,  at  7:3(1  p.m.  P.  B.  Bouohtox.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  meets  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on 
Friday.  S  pt.  13.  at  7.30  p.  M.  W.  fl.  Clark,  s.  C. 

Loiik  Island  Presbytery  wiR  meet  in  Siieouk.  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept  3  at  7.30  p  .M.  Kphhr  tVlllTAKER.  S.  C. 

The  Presb.vter,-  of  Schuyler  will  hold  its  next  stated 
tneetinK  in  Hamilton.  I  1  .  on  Tuesday,  Sepi.  10.  at  7.;!0 
P.M.  .loiiN  (J.  Rankin'.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meeis  in  lotriilar  ses-ion  in  New 
Paris  on  Moi  dav,  stepl.  33.  at  8  P.M.  .1.  K.  (iiu-soN,  S.  C. 

The  Presbt  tery  ol  Mabonini;  will  nn-et  at  New  Water¬ 
ford.  ()..  Tuesday.  .Sept.  10,  at  7  P.M.  W.  L.  SwAN,.S.  C. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Itinehaniton  will  meet  in  semi¬ 
annual  ses-ion  iu  llie  Presbyterian  church  of  Conklin, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  evcnini;.  Sept.  18.  at  7.30  o'clock. 

JoH.N  McVev.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  at  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  Tuesday,  ."-ept.  10  at  10.;)0  a.m. 

Thomas  C.  Clap.k.  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Rapids  Presliyterv  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meei  iiiK  ill  the  Presbvteriaii  e'burcti  of  (irand  Haven  on 
Tui-siIh),  seiit.  17,  at  7.30  p  .M.  D.  A.  Jewell,  .s.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  in  Titusville.  Pa., 
Tuesiiay  Sep’.  10. at  7  30  p.m.  K.  S.  Van  Clevb.  S.  C. 

The  1‘resbytery  of  I'etoskey  will  meet  in  Petoskey. 
Mich.,  on  Tuesilay.  Sept  10,  at  7.30  p  m. 

Wiley  K.  Wright.  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  will  m*et  in  rcKular  session  in 
the  t’resb.x teiian  chuicb  of  Washinutini.  Ind.  on  the 
third  Tuesday,  the  l7th.  of  Septemlier.  at  7.30  p.m. 

Blackfoku  Condit,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  (ieneseo 
on  Momiay,  Sept.  16.  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  J’arsoxs,  .s.  (^. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  in  tho  Purcell 
(1.  T.)  church.  Tuesday,  Sept.  10.  at  7.30  p..m. 

E.  Hamilton,  stated  Clerk. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  will  tmet  in  Brazil.  S-  pf.  17, 
at  7.30  P.M.  L.  P.  Marshall,  stated  t'lerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Gi  iiesee  will  convene  for  autumn 
ses»ion  at  Wjoming,  .\'.  Y..  Sent.  33.  at  7:30  p  m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Siatcd  Clerk. 


THE  IDE.VL  LACE  THREAD. 

For  lloiiiton  L-'Ch— which  formerly  had  to  lie  made 
with  imiHiried  tb'eads  —  Mexican  Work.  I’oint  Lai-e. 
Moniigiaiiis  and  nb  kp  ds  of  a*i  work,  there  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  iK'iter  tiiHii  (imsirn  TwiRid  Ijice  Tlire:id. 

Thi'twiiK  Hi)p.-..rance  p*culiir  to  this  thread  alone, 
is  lit  parted  to  llie  laC’ ;  tailing  done  with  it  hasan- 
markabU  rt*ii  y  look  y  bi'e  for  drawn  work  sni  embroi¬ 
der)  it  is  »b-oiuiil>  iH'rfect.  It  is  far  sui>erior  to  ■•idi- 
iiarv  thnat  for  bu'loa  liole.s,  and  is  unapproacliable  f  -r 
knittini;  and  crocbeiiug.  fcquaRy  yo.id  for  li  nd  and 
machine  sewiiiii.it  is  at  oi  ce  the  finest  and  cheapest 
thread  m  ole. 

A  finely  illustrated  hand  Itook  of  crocheting,  knitting, 
embroi  lery.  d'-awn  work,  etc.,  ha-leeii  publisned  by  the 
nunufactur'  rs.  whu  h  ti  av  be  oh'aiced  of  dealers  in  ert 
and  euibr  bli  ry  mat*  rials,  or  it  will  be  sent  posiptid  t« 
any  addr-  ss  o  i  receipi  of  ten  cents,  by  the  Glasgo  Lace 
Thread  Co.,  Giasgo.  Conn. 


TEN  D.\YS  OF  DELIGHTFUL  TR.WEL  THUOUG H 
THE  SOUTH  FOR  *.'..5  00. 

Two  parly  Autumn  Toura,  Sept.  24tli  anti 
Oct.  8th,  under  The  Peraonally  Conducted 
Tourist  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  Cettysluirg  Battlefield,  Pilue  Moun¬ 
tain,  Luray  Caverns.  Basic  City,  The  Ntitiiral 
Bridge  of  Virginia,  Crottoes  of  the  Shenan 
doah,  Richmond.  Washington,  anil  Mt.  Vernon 
visited  during  the  tour.  Parlor  car  and  hotel 
accommodations,  guides,  carriages,  ami  all 
necessary  exfienses  covered  by  the  rate  A 
Tourist  Agent,  Chaperon,  and  flaggage  ^faster 
will  accompany  party  For  detailed  itinerary 
address  Tourist  Agent  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
IBJO  Broadway,  New  York. 


President  Flagler  has  d*  cl  led  to  change  tlie  name  Of 
the  Jack  oovill-.  st.  Augiisiine&  laiRtn  Itiver  Railway. 
H  reaftir  it  wi  1  be  kui'wn  ns  the  Florida  Ksst  Coast 
Ra  Iway.  Owl  g  to  the  fact  that  it  traverses  the  entire 
east  coast  of  Florida,  the  po.'Ular  usme  of  the  road  has 
tor  years  P'sl  betn  ttie  "Ea-l  Ci  a-t  Lii.e."  and  the  fact 
that  its  I  or.  orate  name  <lille:eii  so  g  eaily  fiom  its  pop¬ 
ular  title  has  hi  en  coniusiug  to  the  iraveliiig  public. 


J*chool  Divcctovy. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

OfTcrs  Classical,  Latin,  Scienlltlc,  Science,  Belles-Lettres, 
Architec  tural,  Paliitlnv,  Musie,  .yitalieal  and  Law  Courses  of 
must  thorough  instruction,  lleautlful  location  and  equally 
healthf'il  and  moral  Only  4  deaths  In  25  year- and  never  a 
fatal  neeldcnt  Iluildings  elegant,  IJhr.ary  47.(10(1  vols..  Ohser- 
aU-ry  Museums,  Laboratories,  and  Gymnasium  fully  equipped, 
7(1  Professors  and  Iiistmctors  Expenses  very  moderate.  Send 
for  catalogue.  .IamesK.  day,  Chancellor. 


One  of  the  neatest  suggestive  leaflets  to  travelh-rs 
which  has  made  its  appearance  tl'.is  summer  is  tlmt  of 
Mr.  M.  B.  W  tors,  of  the  People's  Lino  of  Steamc:s. 
from  New  York  to  A  bit  v,  entitled  “On  the  Lookout  for 
Bu-iuess.''  it  la  tuR  of  Rtilc  nuggets  of  wi.sdom,  ard  its 
sdo.  tion  by  evt  rv  traveller  would  not  onu  I  c  lielpful. 
but  make  Rfc  pleas  inter  for  ev  ry  >ne.  The  bi*-t  pint  of 
the  wliole  luaMer  i-  that  it  imfoims  the  irave  Hug  pu  lie 
that  arraiigeiiieiiTs  nav*  ooen  made  with  the  N.  \  .  C.  A 
H  R.  and  West  .Shore  r.  ads.  whereby  pas-ei  gers  loild- 
ing  til  k-ts  from  itie  W*  st  f.jr  New  York  an  1  poi-ds  .“soui  o 
can  li  ve  choice  of  routes  fro  ii  Alhany.  Conduc  O's 
on  tiaiiis  wRI  exchange  their  licscts  for  lickcsguoo 
over  People's  Liue  'teamers  .  .  .  Pii'Sc  gors  fiom  the 
Sou'll  boi  ling  rai'road  lickcts  to  ihe  Wi  -l  c-m  liavo 
their  ctioicc  of  route-  from  New  York.  Tlir  ir  tickc's  can 
lie  exclianged  at  I'eoph  '.s  l.iue  oftice.  on  I'i  r  4 1.  N.  R., 
fool  of  Canal  Sire- 1  for  a  licset  via  slcamer  to  Ali/iiny. 


G  A.  U.  NATIONAL  ENC.VMPMENT,  LOUIS- 
VILI.E,  KY. 


Reduced  Rates  via  H.  &  O. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Louisville  at  d  return  at  all  Ticket  Maiiouson  iis  lines 
Ea-t  of  tl  e  Ohio  River,  al  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  cacti 
'■ay  for  tte  rou"d  tiip.forall  trains  ScptemI.er  7tli  lo 
imli,  ii  0  usivc,  valid  f(«r  retuin  journey  iiniil  October 
Tto.  iuclus  vc.  Tiekets  will  also  be  punedon  sale.  v:a 
B.  A:  ()..  at  ortlees  of  all  counec'iiig  lines,  t-top  over.s 
w  ill  1)C  allowed  on  tlie  retu  ii  trip. 

V'eteia- s  will  besr  i  I  iiiin'l  that  all  B.  A  O.  trains  run 
via  Washington  and  HariCi’s  Ferry. 


District  of  Columbia. 


District  of  Coi.c.mbia,  Washington,  Ills  Thirteenth  St. 
Howard  University,  Medleal,  Deital  ami  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Deparmeiits.  Will  begin  the!.’  winter  sessions  Oct. 
2.  This  school  is  for  iKith  sexes.  Tuition  In  c'aeh  department 
tiMl  Wl.  For  circular  addre.ss 

11.  PUKVIS,  Secretary. 


Theological  Seminaries. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
700  Park  Avenue. 

The  next  term  wiR  bcin  Wcdni'S'hiv.  Fept.  2r>tb.  189.’>. 

Tile  Faeiiliy  will  receive  aiiiiiicams  for  admitsiou  in 
the  I’ri-sideiil  s  io<  m  at  11.30  A.M. 

l!o  iins  wi‘l  hv  drawn  at  3  P.M. 

Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.  wRl  deliver  the  opening 
add'C-s,  ill  A'lams  ('Impel,  biirsihn  .  Si  pf.36tli.  at  4  P.M. 

Siudcuts  are  eariies.li  n  quested  t  be  pr 'sent  at  the 
opvnii  g.  sending  th-ir  lucgag-*  I  >  No.  .'lO  E.  7'ltti  St. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  wiR  bc-’in  Thursday.  Sept.  12.  Prayers 
at  8.30  the  opening  addre-s  in  tin-  evening. 

Aii  ple  arr  ngements  have  bt ,  n  ni'ide  to  a'l  quate  in¬ 
struct!  in  in  every  depsrtment ;  ami  a  I  who  cosire  thor¬ 
ough  and  prac  ical  training  for  Ihe  ministry,  and  who 
have  the  requisite  prepa  alioti,  will  be  wdtomed  to  all 
llir' privileges  ol  the  Instiiution. 

t'  or  Catalogues  or  ol  her  i.jtornnti»n  addro-a 

Prof.  K.  D.  MOKULS,  Uincinnati,  Ohio. 


LDW  R.VTE  AUUDUNT  GU.VND  ARMY  ENC.VMF- 
MENT  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Twenty  niutli  Annual  Encan  p- 
ment  of  the  (iniml  Armv  of  the  Republic  al  Louisville, 
Kv.,  September  lllh  to  I4lb.  a  rale  of  oi  e  cent  per  mile 
has  been  put  in  ■  tfi  cl  over  the  "  c-t  Shore  RaRn  .ad,  the 
net  rate  from  New  York  to  Louisvill“  ami  rcturu  being 
SI7  3.5. and  pionortionately  lower  from  .station,  North 
aud  West  of  New  Yors. 

By  order  of  Department  Commander  Edward  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  the  West  Sli  irc  Kailroail  has  liecti  design  ited  as  t  e 
qfticial  route,  aud  I u  return  for  this  ofliiiii  recognition 
Ihey  have  scheduled  a  special  tr.-.il  to  leave  New  York, 
.Sutiday.  Sepiemliei  8.  al  9  .A.  M..  which  wiR  run  on  'he 
time  of  its  “  Day  Express"  through  lo  Lou.sville  w  ithout 
any  cliange  of  cars. 

li  is  expected  that  the  Encampment  will  bring  forth  a 
grand  r«Rv  of  Ve  crans  ami  ibeir  fiie  ds. 

lu  addition  to  th-  many  .attractions  at  tlie  Encamp 
men',  ilie  •te'lica'ion  of  Cliickamauga  and  I'liatt.anooga 
N  tional  Park  wi  1  take  pla<  c.  Rates  of  one  o<  iit  per 
mile  li  ,ve  been  aulh'iizcd  for  this  site  trip  and  the 
Id  it  of  the  rci urn  tickets  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
will  permit  astav  oi  a  •  txlended  period  if  desired. 

A  special  issue  of  lickcts  ami  advertising  niattchas 
liecii  placed  in  the  hands  oi  the  Agents  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  and  can  be  ha<l  on  applicaiiou. 


ST.VTE  F.VIR  .\T  SVR.AUUSE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  “-tateFtirto  be  held  at  Syia- 
ense,  August  38th  to  Slst  inclusive,  the  Wist  Shore  Raii- 
road  lias  put  iu  effect  a  very  low  rate,  including  nd  nis- 
siou  to  the  Fair  Groumis.  ava  lalile  on  all  its  triins. 
They  have  also  arraiige'l  lor  spec'al  trains  leaving  logal 
points  on  its  line  ou  the  mornings  of  An  rust  2bih  and 
3llth,  on  w  hich  days  an  ex  ra  low  rate  has  bec'i  nami-d. 

I  he  management  of  the  Fair  this  year  has  deeiiled  to  re- 
ma'n  open.  Tues  laj .  Wednesday.  Ihursilay  ami  Friiiay 
even'iigs.  at  wh'ch  ti  i.e  tlie  grounds  will  ta.*  briRi  m'ly 
illu'iiinated  by  ele  trie  lights.  The  geticrni  ado  is-i.,n 
iiuringthe  -week  will  be  .59 cents ;  the  evening  admission 
wil  b>'15ceui». 

Special  dajs  li  ,ve  be  n  die  ignated  during  the  week.  .  . 
Tuesda>.  Wiieelniens  Day;  Wednesday,  tate  Day,  on 
wnieli  day  J  .'■lerling  M'lriiiit.  Se-eretary  of  1)  pirtinent 
of  .•Vgriciillure.  w  b  speak;  Tbursda  > , -yracuse  Day; 
Fiidiy.  (.range  Day;  Saturday.  Ciiildren's  D.iy.  On 
lliisdiy  cliild,i*ii  will  be  admitted  free  and  the  general 
ado. isstou  for  the  entire  day  for  the  public  yvill  be  but 
25  cents. 

Trotiiiig  and  running  races  are  siatcd  for  the  last  four 
days  of  the  Fair. 

I  tieie  will  Ik?  many  side  attraetinns.  s'leh  ,as  an  exact 
counterpart  of  tlie  Worlo's  Fair  Mid'vay  Plalsouce. 
Tills  iiiimeuse  prodm  tiou  will  lequi  e  3.59  people  which 
arc  gatneied  froiiithc  foot  qu  irtcis of  Ibct  lobe.  Among 
tneiii  will  lie  the  Bluruey  t'a-tle,  Moori-li  Pa  see.  Old 
Vienna.  Bi  auty  >how,  Paiisian  Ti  eai re.  Illusion  Hal', 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Anioi.g  the  mher  features  will  Ik?  Japan¬ 
ese  Aerobaiic  .luggleis.  Tripple  Har  Expansion,  Aerial 
Bicycle  Exhibi'  aiiil  Ba'lnnn  Ascensions.  •  tc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Twciiiy-five  thousand  dol  ars  in  premiums,  omiie  i- 
tion  iK'iiig.p  II to  the  world,  will  he  aw arde.i.  embracing 
all  lines  of  live  -tuck,  aciiculturul.  boiticullural  aim 
iin-clianical  cxcellei  cc. 

yVitti  all  this  a  ray  ol  exhibits  and  bill  of  attractive 
nov, Hies,  the  cxliihitiou  yyill  lie  greater  than  a'lv  ever 
before  given  iu  tuis  or  any  other  State  in  the  United 
Stales. 

Patrons  desiring  to  vis't  the  Fair  should  not  fail  to 
pri.'cuie  a  c'lpy  of  i  he  adv*  rti-ing  matter  sboyving  rates, 
train  service,  lisi  ol  al i r/«ciio;is,  etc.,  irom  the  local 
Ticket  Agent  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEiTINARY 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Till*  next  term  yvill  begin  on  Tlmrsd.av,  September 
19,  189.5.  .Miitriculatioii  of  stti'leiits  at  II  A.M.  Hoorn 
drayving  for  new  stinlents  at  3  r.M  same  day  in 
' 'harles  Hixlge  Hall.  The  opening  address  yvill  be 
deiivereil  in  Stuart  Hall,  by  Rev.  Dr.  .John  C.  Davis, 
on  Fridiiy,  September  20th,  tit  11  .\.M. 


Hartford  ^  October  S, 

^  Theological 

HARTFORD.  CONN.  Seminary 


18.  OiK-iiiiig  lectmes  at  4  P.M.  tor  catalogue  or  further 
ii.  for  mat 'on  apply  to 

■EGRF;RT  r.  >MYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  having  inbnt  and  desirmg  to 
study  art  yvill  dn  yyeR  to  correspond 
with  this  .school  and  learn  of  iho  work 
yviiere  m  re  help  is  wauled 
The  use  a'ld  application  of  the  Air 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Particular-  free  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  sUH<»OL. 

ROi  K FORD. ILL.  3  Pearl  Stieet,  Riirkforil,  III. 


W  <  )01)  1 1.\ WN  C  KM  KTK II Y . 

■tf  ■’"OODLA WN  STATION  (34lh  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
\V  road  Office.  Nu  29  F.a-t  2:11  .'treet. 


MONITMENT.S. 

Original  and  special  d- signs  in  g  ai  ite  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicitcil.  Send  fur  new  ibustrated 
llatidlKKik.  J.  &  B.  Lamb.  .59  Carmine  St..  New  York. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this  : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93- 

The  fisrures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  oaid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anythi  g  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so.  please  remd  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

.13  Union  Square,  New  York  City 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  Library  A*' as,  the  original  sub 
‘  sc'ipt'on  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


I 


i 


) 

I 


\ 


August  22,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


PHIL.VI)FLrilI.\  LtTTER. 

It  will  be  a  sur])riae  to  many  people  to  learn 
♦hat  the  Rev.  Ur.  Paul  F.  Siitphen  has  decideil 
to  accept  the  call  to  the  Second  Church, 
Cleveland,  where  he  will  he  the  successor  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy.  Dr.  Sutphen  came  to 
the  Oxford  Church  last  October.  His  work 
has  been  very  acceptable,  and  gave  promise  of 
large  success.  Rut  there  seems  to  Dr.  Sutphen 
to  be  in  the  call  to  Cleveland  elements  of  ur¬ 
gency  which  leave  in  his  mind  no  doubt 
whatever  about  bis  duty  in  the  matter. 

For  seven  years  previous  to  his  going  to 
Newark,  Dr.  Siitphen  was  pastor  of  the  Wood¬ 
land-avenue  Church,  in  Cleveland.  In  this 
pastorate  he  had  great  blessing,  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  persons  uniting  with  the  church.  This 
work  gave  Dr.  Sutphen  a  wide  inlluenco  in 
the  city,  as  bis  life  became  interwoven  with 
religious  interests  in  general,  especially  those 
affecting  young  men.  Such  a  hold  has  he  re¬ 
tained  upon  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  people  in  Clevleand,  that  when  Dr.  Pom¬ 
eroy  fell  at  his  post,  the  Second  Church  turned 
at  once  to  Dr.  Sutphen  as  the  man  among  all 
men  who  seemed  to  be  best  fitted  to  take  up 
and  carry  on  the  great  work.  Not  only  is  the 
call  unanimous  and  hearty,  but  it  is  backed 
by  personal  appeals  from  pastors  and  laymen 
from  other  churches  in  the  city,  urging  Dr. 
Sutphen,  on  account  of  the  large  interests  in¬ 
volved,  to  return  to  Cleveland  and  to  take  up 
the  work. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  call  is  no  ordinary 
one;  no  ordinary  call  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Sutphen  so  early  in  his  pastorate 
here.  It  hiis  come  to  him  with  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  force,  that  from  the  first  there  has 
seemed  to  him  to  be  but  one  thing  to  do  He 
has,  therefore,  accepted  the  call,  subject  to 
the  action  of  Presbytery.  He  will  ask  for  the 
dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation  with  Oxford 
so  as  to  begin  his  work  in  Cleveland  early  in 
October. 

Dr.  Sutphen’s  ileparture  from  this  city  will 
be  deeply  regretted.  He  has  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  the  peojde  of  the  Oxford  Church. 
Resides,  his  preaching  has  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  beyond  his  own  jiarish,  m.any  young 
men  especially  attending  the  services.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  jirominent  pulpit  should 
become  vacant  again  .so  soon.  Dr.  Rutiihen 
himself  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  is  called 
thus  to  lay  down  a  work  of  such  promise,  yet 
he  is  satisfied  that  his  duty  is  very  clear  and 
very  urgent. 

The  death  of  5Ir.  Thomas  Hovenden,  the  ar¬ 
tist,  will  leave  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  did  not  know  him  personally.  Mr. 
Hovenden  was  instantly  killed  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  a  railroad  crossing,  near  his  home  at 
Plymouth  Meeting.  A  number  of  3Ir.  Hoven. 
den’s  pii'tures  are  widely  known.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  1840.  He  had  many  early 
.struggles,  and  success  came  slowly.  The  first 
picture  which  attracted  wide  attention  in  this 
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HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE 


A\ARK  TWAIN 

Relates  some  curious  experiences  in  an 
article  entitled 

MENTAL  TELEGRAPHr  AGAIN 
OWEN  WISTER 

Traces  the  genealogy  of  the  American  Cow¬ 
boy  in 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COW-PUNCHER 


1  THOMA5  A.  JANVIHR 
Short  Stories  by  -  IAN  MACUAREN 
^  JULIAN  RALPH 

The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.  Joan 
of  Arc,  Hearts  Insurgent,  etc.,  etc. 
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HARPER  4.  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


country  was  “The  Last  Jloments  of  John 
Brown,”  which  Wns  brought  out  in  1884.  This 
made  him  a  reputation  at  once  as  a  historical 
painter.  Another  of  his  great  pictures  is,  “In 
the  Hands  of  the  Enemy,”  suggested  by  an 
incident  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  “The 
Harbor  Bar  is  Moaning,”  a  fisherman’s  wife 
standing  inconsolable  in  the  shadow  of  her 
doorway  by  the  sea,  is  another  strong  jiiece  of 
work  which  tells  its  own  story.  “Breaking 
the  Home  Ties"  and  “Bringing  Home  the 
Bride,”  are  his  more  recent  works;  the  for¬ 
mer,  especially,  won  for  itself  great  praise. 
“.Jerusalem,  the  Golden,”  was  his  last  picture. 
His  pii-tures  exhibiterl  poetic  as  well  as  artis¬ 
tic  power.  He  did  his  best  work  when  he  was 
inspired  by  some  strong  sentiment.  Whatever 
the  critics  may  say  about  his  works,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  people  were  touched  by 
them.  Several  of  them  are  real  poems  in 
color.  In  1891)  Mr.  Hovenden  painted  a  por 
trait  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  fine.  Mr.  Ogilen  has  long  been  a 
warm  personal  friend  oi  the  artist. 

As  usual,  in  August,  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
minister  in  the  city  between  Sundays.  Almost 
without  exception  the  pastors  are  away  on 
their  well  earned  and  much-needed  vacation. 
Many  churches  are  closed  entirely  Others 
are  open  for  one  service  a  Sunday,  two  or 
more  congregations  sometimes  uniting  in  the 
service.  Dr.  William  C.  Young  has  been 
preaching  in  the  First  Church,  Dr.  (ieorge 
D.  Baker,  pastor,  and  his  sermons  have  been 
meeting  with  much  acceptance. 

The  Grace  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  A. 
Culver  was  for  many  years  the  jiastor,  has  ex 
tended  a  call  to  Mr.  Albert  T.  Von  Tobel  of 
Auburn  Theologiiail  Seminary.  Mr.  Von 
Tobel  has  been  preaching  for  several  months 
in  this  church,  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
will  accept  the  call.  J.  R.  MlLLEK. 

I’lirr.AiiELi’iii.L,  Aumist  Ifi.  lso,'>. 

AN  AIIYSSI.NI.AN  K.MHASSY. 

An  embassy  from  Abyssinia  lately  arrived  in 
St.  I’etersburg, in  order  to  greet  theemperor  and 
em})ress  in  the  name  of  the  Negus  anil  to  jire- 
sent  them  with  i-ostly  presents.  The  Negus 
has  also  sent  to  the  czar  the  Older  of  the 
Chotem  Suleiman  (seal  of  Solomon),  estab¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  King  Solomon,  the  reputed 
ancestor  of  the  Abyssinian  jiotentate.  The 
star  of  the  order  bears  the  device,  “The  I, ion 
from  the  Tribe  of  .Judah  has  coniiuereil. ”  One 
of  the  niembers  of  the  embassy  is  Jtishop 
Gabrel  of  Harran,  who  holds  the  Abyssinian 
title  of  Abiina,  and  is  reported  to  be  dressed  I 
like  the  priests  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 


IN  TIIK  MAIIMKK  VAI.I.KY. 

On  September  10  there  will  be  a  celebration 
at  Fort  Meigs  which  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  Maumee  Vallej-,  but  to  the  entire 
country.  The  celebration  will  be  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Commoilore  Perry 
at  Put-in-Bay,  and  it  is  proposed  at  that  time 
to  take  such  action  as  will  further  the  project 
of  marking  some  of  the  historic  spots  in  the 
Maumee  Valley.  The  last  Congress  showed  a 
disposition  to  be  liberal  in  granting  what  was 
asked  for,  and  as  a  result  a  survey  has  been 
made,  and  it  has  been  determined  that  for 
880,000  nuinuments  can  be  placed  at  Fallen 
Timbers  and  Fort  Miami,  and  Fort  Meigs  pur¬ 
chased  and  turned  into  a  national  park. 

It  is  proposed  at  the  coming  celebration, 
says  the  Toledo  Blade,  to  have  pii'sent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Congressmen  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  and  urge  ujion  them  the  necessity 
of  a  Congressional  appropriation  for  this  work. 


Close  Your  Dooa 

on  the  peddler,  m;ile  or  fem.ile, 
who  nays  they  have  sonicthiiig 
‘‘the  same  "  or  “just  as  good  ’’  as 

Si'gSe?!' 


It’s  false.  We  never  employ  ped¬ 
dlers;  we  sell  Klectro-Silieon  in 
bo.xus  only,  to  regular  dealers  only. 

rirorers  sell  It  Semi  for  trial  iiiiantity 

urocers  sen  ll.  ami  fac-^iinili- of  I10.X. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  SL,  New  York. 


PATENTS. 

L.  irKANK  &  .SON,  Snllrlfura  of  I’alenta  anil 
roiinNi-llitra  In  Fnleiit  Caara.  AlrOill  ItiiildinK, 
\Vnaliini;t<in,  I>.  V, 

(b  Deane,  late  Prineiiiitl  Examiner  I'.  S.  I’al.  OfTlce.) 
All  I’Hlent  l)n'‘ine-H  i.roniiitly  attended  to  ut  fair  rates. 
Ottr  facilities  as  Kood  aa  the  l«'st. 

Keler  to  t  he  Kvivitebst. 


A  rilANCK  TO  .MAKE  MONEY  t 
I  have  made  §1  040  1  Ic  r  mot.ei  in  8'  days  iiri'l  attended 
tn  nil  hniisehnl'i  .Inties  Itesic.ea,  atid  I  tl.tio  t  his  i.s  rloing 
apli  ndi'i  f  r  a  wotnnn  Inexper'ene.  d 'll  I'UaiiK  ss.  Anyone 
enn  aell  what  everione  ivniils  In  hni.a  d  every  family 
w-ania  a  liish  \Va-her.  I  don't  eiinv.iss  at  >.|l:  people 
come  or  semi  for  the  Was'eis.  eml  en  r  Washer  that 
(roes  out.  sel is  two  rirtlcet*  inorr*.  as  t hm  dot'ew'orkto 
perfer-t ion.  Von  run  ivush  atid  ilrv  the  <li“hes  In  two 
minutes.  T  am  inrlntr  tr.  dev*>te  mi  wlud'-  time  to  this 
iitisiness  now,  iind  I  i,m  sure  I  cm  rlcir  *5  fri"  t  his  year. 
■M y  sister  and  hintlcr  h,ive  start' d  in  ti  e  hii-im  ss,  and 
are  rloinif  sn'endld,  Ynn  c  n  (.'•  t  c*»n,pl<  te  i''strnctlnna 
and  hit  dieds  of  lesiin  oni  ils  hy  addrsssine  t  e  Iron 
f'iiv  I'ish  Washer  ('«•..  ll.'r  .s.  Iliu'hhti  d  Av...  Station  A. 
I’ltf  shiirir.  I*s..  and  if  you  don’t  make  lots  of  moiiev  Its 
your  own  fault.  .'VIK.S.  W.  11. 
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Ministers  at  id  Churches. 


XEW  YORK. 

The  Pr.ESBYTEiiY  of  I.ong  Island  will  have  up. 
among  oth*-r  matters,  a  report  on  the  condition  and 
pro>ipects  of  the  Shiiaiecock  church,  at  its  Septem- 
oer  meeti-ig. 

Arni'UN — Dr.  Wm.Il.Scarritt's  address  is  changed 
from  Cliicago  to  The  Avery,  Auhurti.  X.  Y. — lie 
havii  g  entered  upon  his  duties  as  supply  of  the 
pulpit  of  tile  S  coikI  Church. 

FAlUPOiiT. — The  Rev.  (i.  K.  Waters,  who  recently 
resignerl  his  sen  n  years'  pastorate  in  tlie  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Fairport,  has  accetited  a  c;ili  from 
the  church  in  Glastonhury.  Ct.,  and  will  remove  to 
that  place  ne.M  week.  The  h'airport  church  Ini' 
called  the  l<ev.  < 'harles  Reeves,  who  ha“  iu'cepterl 
the  call  and  already  entered  on  his  lalsirs  there 
Brooklyn. — Dr.  Sproull  of  the  Nohle-street  I’res- 
hyterian  Church  (who  has  retnaitied  home  iill  sum 
mer  discharging  the  duties  of  a  large  tiarish)  ex¬ 
pects  to  sail  for  Italy  with  his  G'.rmly  .1. 

Sproull,  by  t he  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  on  Sitnrda>. 
August  24.  In  c  tnnany  with  Mrs.  Sproull  atid 
daughter,  who  have  lieen  spei  ding  the  summer  iti 
Fiseole,  they  expect  to  visit  the  principal  Italian 
cities,  returning  about  Xov.  Isr. 

Lyons. — The  st  itement  is  made  that  when  the 
Presbyterian  church  .it  Lyons  was  cornpletMl  about 
fifty  years  ago.  thefir-t  cou|de  marri<  d  in  it  were 
-Moses  A.  Hull  atid  .Miss  .lulette  L.  Berkaw.  At 
that  time  the  latt*  Thompson  Harrington  playt  d 
the  wedditig  mat  ch  The  satne  chureh  is  now  closi  d 
for  ^pairs,  the  htst  services  in  it  being  the  funeral 
services  of  .Mrs.  .lulette  L.  Hnir,  conducted  on  .Inly 
20,  and  tho.se  of  her  htishand.  Dr.  .Moses  A.  Iluli. 
conducbsl  on  .Inly  20.  Atnos  Harriagtoti,  son  of 
Thompson  H.inington,  who  jilated  the  weihlitig 
march  when  the  couple  was  married,  played  the 
funeral  dirge  at  the  funer.il  of  both  wife  and  hits 
band. 

M'ISCOXSIX. 

West  Sfl*i:i:ioi:.— I’ne  Rev.  Putnam  Cady  has 
retnrmsl  from  his  seven  tnotiths'  totir  of  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  .lod  is  now  oceupvitig  the  ptilpit  of 
the  \\e-.t  .Superior  First  Presbyteriati  Church,  ot 
which  he  has  b  -en  the  past.ir  for  eight  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  ;ibs»'nce  the  Bev.  D.itiiel  ('.  .lones  has  beeti 
ijreaching  for  him.  -At  the  cominuidon  service  on 
S.ibbath,  .August  4,  twelve  meinbers  were  reeeivtd 
Of  the.se.  ten  were  receiveil  oti  pn'fession  of  their 
faith.  Si.x  adults  and  four  inlants  were  baptized 
with  water  Irotn  the  li'cr  .lordtin  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cady  brought  with  him. 

HokicoN. —  rile  Rev.  William  .1.  Turner  is  jireaeh- 
ing  regularly  ;it  Horicoii  and  has  charge  of  the 
mission  work  in  .Mayville,  Oak  Grove,  Minnesota 
.lutiction,  and  Burnett  .luneiion.  There  was  ati  in¬ 
teresting  Bally  of  the  (.'hrisi ian  Endeavor  Societies 
at  I’tiion  Hall.  Burnett  .hinetion.  .August  14. 

_Bar.\I!(io.-  The  Bev.  C.  L.  Richards,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  a~si'teil  in  the  .Sabbath  school  Insti¬ 
tute  at  lileti  O  veti  August  •i.  Oti  .\ugust  4th  the 
Rev.  .Foseph  Brown  preached  in  Baraboo  iti  the 
morning  and  evening. 

TEXAS. 

Additions. — .-Vt  the  Alabiina  Indian  camp-meet¬ 
ing  there  were  tliirteeti  ailult  and  eight  infant  addi- 
fioiiR.  Taos.  Ward  Wiiiti:. 

.MISCELLAXEorS. 

The  Rev.  Rfssell  H  Conwf.i.i,.  iiastor  of  tin* 
Grace  Baptist  Chundi.  Phil  idclphia.  is  said  to  en¬ 
joy  the  distinction  of  preaching  to  the  largest  coti- 
gregation  in  .America— tiow  that  Dr  Talmage  has 
ceased  to  have  a  Tabernacle.  Of  Mr.  Con  well's 
ciirly  life  anil  cotiver-ion  Zioti's  Herahl  gives  the 
following  necoutit:  •‘Bom  and  brought  up  on  a 
small  farm  iti  Western  .Massachusetts,  he  was  an 
oflicer  in  the  Civil  War.  s>ubse(iuently  he  becatne 
a  sort  of  Bohemiati  for  years.  As  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  he  tiavtiled  throughout  the  far  East. 
An  inlidel  and  gatnbler.  he  was  induced  to  refortn 
through  the  inllueuce  of  a  singular  i'lci'lent.  He  is 
said  to  h.'ive  beeti  the  man  who,  while  engaged  in 
gaming  at  Hong  Kong.  China,  hutnined  the  Sunday 
school  tun*,  set  to  Pliiidie  Cary’s  beautiful  lines, 
■  One  s'^e^‘tl'  si  leni'i  ilioiii^ht 
Com.  s  to  me  o'er  anil  o  cr.’ 

suggesting  to  his  comp.'inion  in  sin  associ.ations  and 
nietnorits  of  other  days,  which  led  him  to  say,  •Con- 
well,  I  have  pbiycd  my  hist  gatne  of  c.-irds,'  and  who 
from  that  moment  bccatne  a  changed  man.  Whether 
just  at  that  t ime  atid  place  Mr.  Conwell  was  al'o 


^'OXE  SUCH 
MINCE  MEAT 
Is  iiartlcularly 
valuable  In  the 
summer  be¬ 
cause  It  is 
always  / 

I  Hash  and  •  unex- | 

[sweeU  y  celled  for 

/  the  bonie.the  i 
camp,  seaside 
pr  y  or  mouDiainB, 

/  Sold  everywhere, 

Merrell-Sonle  Ct),, . 

^  nr  V 


acute,  S.  F, 


In 

CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


SUN  PASTE 

"for  a  quick  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.  Props..Ccnton. Mass., USA. 


No  Excuse* 
You  Must  Try  If! 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS. 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH  TONIC. 


A'onr  Dr'ii'gisf  ni'ist  li.av'-  it  :  nr  el«o  send  n.ame  ami 
a  lores*  to  E.  FOKJHIA  .4  Cl).,  •2tl--2t»  S.  William  St.,  S.  V. 


Aged  People 


wiin  feel  life  S 
burdens  almost 
t*>o  heavy  to 
bear,  tiud  in 


PABST 

MALT 

EXTRACT 


The  “Best  Tonic 

a  wonderful 
strength-giver, 
appe-tizer  and 
flesh  builder. 

At  Druggists, 


converted,  we  arc  tin  dilc  to  say:  but  not  long  after- 
w.'irds  we  find  hitn  ii  I’hristian  man  atiil  a  law  stii- 
(Umt  in  Boston.  Wliile  practicing  law  here  h*- .'il-o 
inriie*!  his  attention  t*)  ant  liorshio.  atnl  among 
other  works  wrote  ‘Boston  after  the  f  ir*‘.’  He  is 
also  said  to  have  bd  a  large  aiul  cnthusiiistic  teach¬ 
ers’  Sundav-school  class  .at  Tremotit  'I'cmple  Iiefore 
thed.-iysof  Dr.  Meredith  aii'l  .Mr.  (’aide." 

Till'  Time  I.IMIT. — .-V  eanvass  has  In-en  m:ide  by 
Zion’s  Herald,  the  Boston  organ  of  Ih**  Me  ho'lisi 
Episcopal  ('hnrch,  which  has  puiilislie*!  tweiitv-six 
letters  with  regard  to  t  lie  removal  of  the  time¬ 
limit  (of  three  yearsl  in  tlie  settlement  of  ministers 
over  cli  It  relies.  Of  t  he  twenty-six  corres])onili“iits, 
twenty  favor  the  removal  and  only  sj.x  opiiose  it 
'I'liey  represent  every  dep.'irtment  of  elinrch  work. 
Half  of  the  writers  are  laymen  and  the  other  half 
ministers.  Of  tlie  ministers,  four  are  editors,  all  of 
whom  are  he.arlily  in  favor  of  a  change.  Of  the  six 
wild  oppose  any  eliaiige,  one  is  a  miii'-ter.  a  pasr.ir 
in  Baltimore;  tiie  otlier  live  are  laymen  .A  nong 
those  io  favor  of  tlie  a''oliti('n  are  the  editors  of  the 
Northwestern  (.'liristian  .Advoijati'.  the  Mieiiig.in 
(’liristian  .\dvocate.  the  I’hiladelpliia  Methodist, 
and  t lie  California  (’liristian  .Adv*ieate;  also.liidge 
Katieher,  president  of  the  .American  Bible  Society; 
the  Hon.  .lohti  Field  of  IMiiladelphia:  Charles  E. 
I’iper  of  Chicago;  Dr.  .A.  B.  Leonard  of  tlie  .Mis¬ 
sionary  .Society;  Dr.  D.  A.  Wliedoii  of  East  (!reen- 
wieh.  B.  I..  atnl  Dr.  Henry  K  Carroll  of  Tlie  Iiidi*- 
peiideiit.  Tliose  who  oppose  it,  ;imong  whom  are 
Dr.  Lanahan  of  Baltimore.  .Itidge  Tliomas  H.  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Clearlield,  Fa.,  and  .lodge  G.  G.  Beynolds  of 
Brooklyn,  do  so  on  the  gmutid  of  tt«  necessity  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  principle  of  itineranev;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  favor  it  claim  that  in  pl.i'e 
of  it  slionld  he  the  yearly  appointments  by  the  bish 
ojis,  with  no  limit  as  to  reappointment,  tlie  tpies- 
lion  iH'ingleft  entire! V  witii  tbeir  judgment  in  view 
of  lli‘,‘ pecnli-ir  necessities  of  eaeti  case:  one.  how¬ 
ever.  favors  the  re'iioval  of  tlie  limit  because  it 
would  lessen  the  nnmlier  of  annual  appoint im-nts 
and  give  mncli  iieedeil  time  to  consider  iiecessaiy 
changes. 

I’MIKD  Pi:KsnvTEi;i.\Ns.  —  The  just  publislied 
lilitiutes  of  the  ( ieiieral  -Asscnbly  of  tliis  Cluircli 
sliow  tliat  there  are  in  tlie  denomination  ini.k'.til 
c  immuideaiit';  LIMm  mi-mliers  wer  received  during 
the  year  on  iirolession  of  faith.  .A  little  less  'ban 
oce-foiirth  of  these  were  adults  who  ha*l  been  ba|)- 
tize<l  in  infaney.  Seven  congregations  in  tin* 
Cliiireli  report  more  than  .500  pupils  in  their  .''uti- 
iln\ -seliools.  F'onr  of  these  s- veil  ar<‘  b'cati-d  in 
.Vileghetiy.  wliieh  is  the  chief  center  of  tlie  denomi¬ 
nation’s  strength  ami  influence.  Tlie  otlier  ttiree 
large-t  Siinilay-selnMils  are  located  respei'tively  in 
Xew  A'ork  city.  I’liiieeton.  Ind,.  and  .Monmontti, 
111.  Tills  Clinrch  has  a  well  etjiiipped  and  wed  en 
doweil  Theologie.'il  Seminary  in  .Alleglnnv  .and  a 
llourishii'g  college  at  Mon'iionth.  HI  The  chief 
organ  of  the  Ctiiirch,  The  Cidteil  I’reshyterian.  an 
excellent  religious  weekly,  is  publislieil  at  Fitts- 


burgh.  i’a.  In  contributions  by  Sniiday-scliools. 
two  eoiigregations  report  their  schools  .as  giving 
over  each.  Both  lliese  are  .A  lleglieoy  .schools, 

on*-  gi\  itig  .<l.:f07  and  the  other  Sl.OCB.  The  average 
gift  IKT  tnemlicr  <  f  the  eoiigregations  at  Allegheny, 
Denver,  (’ol.,  :iml  Oakland.  Cal,  was  over  *100. 
Nine  pastors  in  the  Cliureli  receive  -*:f,00t)and  over 
in  salary.  The  liighest  salarv  paid  is  that  liy  the 
First  Church.  Xew  A'ork,  .^,000.  The  aver.age  sal¬ 
ary  of  pastors  ill  all  the  Chnrcli  is  *1. IBS.  The  total 
amount  eontr'liuted  liy  the  Chureh  for  all  purposes 
was  .^l.hTS.Oh.'),  oraii  average  of  about  ?12permemlK*r. 

Tennessee.— 'I'll  '  Rev.  .1.  R.  Herndon  is^  preach¬ 
ing  i'l  n-motc  parts  of  the  Freshiterv  of  Xasliville, 
with  mncli  zc.il  and  self-ilenial.  He  says;  “On 
Thnrs'l.'iy  morning  we  pulled  ilown  the  tent  at 
Doiilile  Sorings.  and  shippeil  it  twelve  miles  on  the 
railroad  to  Silver  Foint.  Here  we  employed  ii  boy 
and  his  ox-wagon,  and  in  this  primitive  way  wo 
conveyed  oiir  property  to  a  good  place.  AV'it  i  the 
thermometer  far  up  into  the  nineties  we  put  it  up 
ag.'iiii  — no  little  job,  1  can  assure  you— ami  began 
service  that  night.  The  meeting  ci'iitinmil  for 
twelve  days.  The  visible  results  of  the  meeting 
were  eleven  iirofessions  of  faith.  AV*‘  weie  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  the  meeting  lieeanse  1  was  broke 
ilown  by  t  Im  s(‘vere  labor.  1  feel  very  certain  that 
this  pi  lee,  which  has  lieeii  eelelirated  for  its  wicked¬ 
ness.  will  gradually  come  tJ  abetter  comlition  of 
morality  and  religion.’’ 


Do  you  Feel  Depressed  7 


I'se  Horsf’ord’.s  .Aeiil  l*liosphate. 

It  invigorates  the  rerves.  stininlutes  digestion  and  rt- 
lit'vi’S  mental  dep.essi  in.  Espi'.-ially  vaUnilile  to  tired 
brain  work'  r*. 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  INSTRUCTION  ! ! ! 


ES  ORTED  I 
EXCURS  ONS  Til’ 

Rome  and 
Holy  Land. 

The  Baptist  ' 
Pilgrimagfe. 

r.  It.  U1..VCK.II  I.. 
M  l).  II.  >..  E'.ititor 
.Vila  riraii  Itajittst 
1‘ulilieiit'n  S'lleiy 
Dlt.  KALL 

Leads. 


EUROPE. 

C'ondiirtFil  party  knv(S  In  SrptomtH*r: 
flf»y  Hays.  All  noceM^tary  expenses 

liu’inded. 

/Ms*).  hUhelas-t  party  loaves  Now  York 
for  sixty  (lays;  tlrst-rlass.  only  P4r»0. 

Tonrof  the  Orient  and  i-nro])*'  by  S.S. 

‘  Saalo”  from  Now  York  In  SoptomlKT,  with 
or  w  itbont  tlio  Nile. 

I  (fraud  lil«h-ola‘‘is  Oriental  tour,  S.S. 

Columbia,  ’  In  November. 

C’omprelienslve  Oriental  Tnnr  at  lowest 
•  ates. '‘Starts  t-eb  r».by  North (ferman  Lloyd, 
arcompat  led  by  T  T.  Katon.  I).I> ,  LL.l). 

PrrUtiilnary  announceirent  of  I>r.  lUnek- 
all's  Hemarkable  Tour  to  the  Lands  of  the 
hible  now  ready.  .Ml  nrranL'eti.ents  hlirh- 
esi  class.  Absolutely  select  llmlte*!  party 
by  S  S.  *‘Norniannla’*  Feb.  10.  For  full  in- 
iK)rination  addie*# 


HFNUY  ii\'/.r.  &  SON*^,  Ltd 


Grlirinntors.  Pioneers,  and  P'irst  (’‘inductors  of  Associated 
Partip«»  to  Holy  Land.  Travel  TU'kets  everywhere  Choice 
b(  fths  .\LIi  S.S  lines.  113  Hroadwsy,  New  York:  220So.  Clark 
St  ,  Pblcapo;  2(11  Wjwhimnon  ^t.,  Boston;  So.  Fifth  St.„ 
Philadelphia,  etc  , 
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ROTHSCHILD'S  POMPEIIAN  TIIEASITRES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  exhit>ited 
photographs  of  the  silver  treasure  from 
Pompeii,  which  has  been  purchased  by  Haron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Louvre.  This  treasure  was  found  at 
Bosco  Reale,  near  Pompeii,  la>t  .t\pril,  and 
was  immediately  exported  to  France,  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Italian  law.  It  consists  of 
more  than  forty  pieces,  most  of  which  are 
wrought  in  relief  of  remarkable  beauty.  As 
the  workmanship  can  be  dated  not  later  than 
the  historical  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (79  b.  c.  ), 
it  is  of  unique  importance  as  illustrating  Ro¬ 
man  art  under  Glreek  (Alexandrian?)  intliience. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objecls  is  a 
large  phialos.  silver  gilt,  ornamented  with  a 
bust  of  Africa  in  relief.  The  province  is  per 
8onifie<i  as  a  women,  with  a  head  dress  formed 
from  the  spoils  of  an  elephant,  holding  a  ser¬ 
pent  in  her  haml,  and  surrounded  by  numer¬ 
ous  attributes— such  as  the  club  of  Hercules, 
the  sistrum  of  Isis,  an  eagle,  a  lion,  a  panther, 
a  scorpion,  grapes,  ears  of  corn,  fruits,  etc 
Another  hialos,  of  equal  size,  is  ornamented 
with  the  bust  of  a  man,  whose  head  stands 
out,  entirely  in  the  round.  The  features  are 
rendered  with  such  realism  as  to  suggest  that 
we  have  here  a  portrait,  perhaps  of  the  pro 
prietor  of  the  villa.  Two  small  cups  bear  the 
signature  of  the  artist,  Sabeinos,  who  had  the 
idea  of  combining  round  the  bowl  all  the  ma 
terial  for  a  banquet  in  picturesque  tlisorder ; 
game  (both  fur  and  feather),  fruit,  baskets, 
plates,  etc.  F'otir  two  handled  vases  show  a 
charming  design  of  swans  fluttering  about, 
and  bringing  food  to  their  young  in  the  nest. 
There  are  also  two  vases,  with  a  design  of 
branches  crossing  one  another,  amid  which 
dogs  chase  wild  animals;  two  craters,  orna¬ 
mented  with  olive  boughs;  two  mirrors,  one 
of  which  is  signed  by  the  artist,  M.  Homitus 
Polvcnos;  two  large  oenochote,  on  the  bowl 
of  which  Vitories  are  sacrificing  bulls  before 
the  altar  of  the  goddess  Roma. 

But  the  most  remarkable  objetds  of  all  are 
two  goblets,  surrounded  with  skeletons  and 
dotted  inscriptions  in  (ireek,  whiidi  enable  us 
to  understand  their  strange  meaning.  On  one 


we  have  Euripides,  Monimos  (a  celebrated 
Athenian  actor),  Menander,  and  Archilochus,  . 
represented  under  the  guise  of  larvw.  with 
various  attributes,  and  short  phrases  of  joy  , 
and  pleasure  S'-atteieii  about  on  the  field.  The 
second  goblet  exhibits  Zeno,  Epicurus,  So 
phoeles.  and  M(>s-  hion.  while  similar  phrases 
exhorting  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  are 
written  among  the  skeletons. —Lon.  Academy. 

FRO.M  HI  FFALO  TO  DULUTH. 

Among  the  many  delightful  routes  open  to 
the  tourist,  there  is  none  that  can  exceed  in 
point  of  beauty,  restfulness,  and  comfort  that 
offered  by  the  Northern  Steamship  Company 
(connected  with  the  (Jreat  Northern  Railway 
Line),  which  leaves  St.  Paul  and  terminates 
on  the  Pacific  coasts.  Two  great  iron  passen¬ 
ger  steamships,  the  “North  West,”  and  the 
“North  Lauil,”  have  been  t>uilt  and  equipped 
ill  a  manner  which  stirpasses  any  ocean 
steamer  Regular  trips  are  made  from  Biif 
falo,  the  “Queen  City  of  the  Lakes,”  to  l)u- 
Itith,  the  “Zenith  City."  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  staterooms  are  very  large  and 
roomy,  lighted  by  electricity,  ventilated  by 
the  McCreery  system,  and  tilted  up  with  brass 
beds  and  luxurious  couches.  Nothing  has 
been  spared  in  furnishing  everything  i.ecessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  table 
cannot  be  excelled  in  any  of  the  most  noted 
hot*  la  in  New  York  City,  or  in  theworhl.  The 
trip  from  beginning  to  end  is  one  tilled  with 
delights.  L*-aving  Buffalo  in  the  evening, 
Cleveland,  “the  h'oiest  City, ”  is  reached  in  the 
early  morning,  giving  the  tourist  delightful 
views  of  the  (Jartield  Monument  and  thesluuled 
streets  of  that  won*lerful  city.  A  daylight 
ri*le  is  ma*le  across  Lake  Erie,  and  through 
the  beautiful  Detroit  River  to  the  “City  of 
Straits."  During  the  afternoon  Belle  Isle, 
Windmill  Point,  (iiosse  Point,  and  Lake  St 
Claire  are  in  sight,  giving  tlie  touiist  ever 
changing  views  of  most  charming  and  delight¬ 
ful  scenery  At  the  extreme  end  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  the  steamer  passes  through  a  ship 
canal,  in  full  view  of  numenms  towns  and 
villages.  Leaving  Port  Huron,  the  lovely  and 
romantic  Island  of  Mackin.ac  is  reached  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  St.  Mary’s 
River,  which  is  passed  en  route,  is  a  narrow 
stream,  widening  in  places  into  lakes,  diver¬ 
sified  with  rapids,  one  of  which,  the  “Soo,” 


is  passed  by  a  ship  canal,  an*l  through  the 
largest  lo<  k  in  the  world  Entering  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  400  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  100  miles,  no  stop  Is  made  until  Du¬ 
luth  is  reached  about  noon,  after  three  days  of 
the  most  delightful  travel  over  the  “unsalted 
seas  ” 

Duluth  will  he  remembered  as  the  city  of 
“Whispering  Wintls,”  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  subject  of  a  derisive 
speech  made  by  Proctor  Knott  in  Congress  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  To  day  it  is 
a  city  of  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  handling 
more  coal  than  Chicago,  with  an  elevator  ca¬ 
pacity  of  over  20,000,000  bushels  of  grain:  a 
great  commercial  c-entre  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  *-ontinent.  from  which  railways  radiate  in 
every  <lirection  through  the  great  grain -grow- 
I  ing  empire,  formerly  called  the  American 
Desert. 

We  can  say  in  the  language  of  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  to  every  one  anticipating  an  outing.  “Go 
West,  young  man  ”  Only  we  give  the  same 
advice  to  old  as  well  as  young  And  do  not 
fail  to  set'tire  a  ti*  ket  over  the  “dustless  route” 
across  the  Continent,  cm  the  Northern  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  ami  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

InstitutloiiN. 

The  School  of  Sociology  at  Hartford.  Conn., 
sends  out  the  announcement  of  work  for  next 
year.  This  is  the  first  professional  institute 
of  the  kind  to  be  opened  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  country,  and  the  work  av-complished 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  lately 
closed,  shows  that  there  is  room  for  such  an 
institution  so  long  us  it  maintains  the  standard 
of  this  one.  Two  courses  are  proposed  for 
next  year.  Junior  and  Middle.  The  list  of  lec¬ 
tures  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  not  only  the¬ 
orists.  but  men  ami  women  of  practii-al  expe- 
rieme  The  students  are  assigned  to  practical 
work  in  connection  with  the  Sociological 
Club, Christian  Association, the  Fourth  Church, 
which  is  institutional,  the  City  Mission,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Charities,  and  other  benevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  ciiy.  A  third 
course  will  be  added  next  year,  after  which 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Soidology  will  be 
conferreil  on  all  who  may  have  completed  the 
three  years’  course.  The  Registrar  is  Mr. 
Alan  C  Reiley,  No.  025  Broad  Street,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 
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M  i  n  isters  and  Ch  a  re  ties. 


XEW  YORK. 

The  Pkesbytery  of  Long  Island  will  have  up. 
amoii);  oth^-r  matters,  a  report  on  Uie  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Shiiiiiecuck  church,  at  its  Septem¬ 
ber  meeting. 

ArBDRN — Dr.  Wm.R.Scarritt's  address  is  changed 
from  Chicago  to  The  .Avery,  Auburn.  X.  Y.— lie 
havii  g  enteiisl  upon  his  Unties  as  supply  of  the 
pulpit  of  the  S  coiid  Church. 

FAlRPOiiT. — The  Rev.  G.  F.  Waters,  who  recently 
rpigned  his  sevi-n  years*  pastorate  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  F'airport.  has  acce|ited  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Glastonbury,  Ct.,  and  will  remove  to 
that  place  ne.\f  week.  The  Fairport  church  ha^ 
called  the  Hev.  Charles  Reeves,  who  ha“  !u,-cepted 
the  call  and  already  entereil  on  his  lalxirs  there 

Brooklyn. — T)r.  Sproull  of  the  Noble-stre*-t  Pres- 
byteruui  Church  (who  has  remained  home  all  sum 
mer  discharging  the  duties  of  a  large  iiarish)  e.\- 
pects  to  sail  for  Italy  «ith  his  soil.  G  -rmly  .1. 
Sproull,  by  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  on  Siturdav, 
August  24.  In  c  mnany  with  Mrs.  Sproull  and 
d.aughter.  who  have  lieim  spei  ding  the  summer  in 
Fiseole,  they  e.viiect  to  visit  the  principal  Italian 
cities,  returning  about  Xov.  Ist. 

Lyons. --The  st  itement  is  imule  th.at  when  the 
Presbyterian  clmrch  at  Lyons  was  compIet*d  about 
fifty  years  ago,  thefir-t  couple  m.arri*  d  in  it  were 
Moses  A.  Hull  ami  .Miss  Julette,  L.  Berkaw.  At 
that  time  the  late  Thompson  ll.arrington  pl.aynl 
the  wislding  niai  ch  The  same  church  is  now  dost  d 
for  ^pair.s.  the  last  services  in  it  being  the  funeral 
s<»rvices  of  .Mrs.  .lulette  L.  Ilutr,  coinlucti-tl  on  .I'lly 
20,  and  tiiose  of  her  husband.  Dr.  .Moses  .\.  Ilufi'. 
conducttsl  on  ,IuI>  29.  Amos  H.nrriiigton,  s‘>n  of 
Thompson  Harrington,  who  jdatetl  the  wediliug 
march  when  the  couple  was  inarrieil.  played  the 
funeral  dirge  ;it  the  funeral  of  both  wife  and  hus 
band. 

WI.SCOXSIX. 

West  Si’PKRIoi:. —  I'lie  Rev.  Putnam  Cady  has 
returiietl  from  his  seven  inont  hs*  tour  of  Kgyiit  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  is  now  ocatpving  the  pulpit  of 
the  West  .-Sunerior  First  Presbyterian  ('hurcli,  of 
which  he  has  b-en  the  past.ir  for  eight  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  the  Uev.  Daniel  ('.  .lones  has  been 
preaching  for  him.  ,\t  the  conimunioii  service  on 
Sabbath,  .AugU't  4,  twelve  members  were  receivtd 
Of  these,  ten  were  receiveil  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  Si.x  adults  ami  four  iiiiants  were  bapti/.ed 
with  water  from  the  li'er  .Iordan  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  t':id>  brought  with  him. 

lIORK’dN. —  I'he  Rev.  William  .1.  Turner  is  preach¬ 
ing  regularly  .at  Horicon  ;ind  has  charge  of  the 
mission  work  in  .Mayville,  O.ik  (Jrove,  .Minnesota 
•Itiuctioii,  and  Burnett  .luiictioii.  There  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  i’ally  of  the  (,’hrisiiaii  Ktideavor  Societies 
at  I’nion  Hall,  Bui  nett  .lutictioii,  .August  14. 

_B.\R.\is(k>.- The  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  assi-ted  in  t he  Sabbath  school  Insti- 
tuU>  at  (ilen  Oven  .August  2.  On  .\ug;ist  4tli  the 
Rev.  .Foseph  Brown  {treadled  in  Baraboo  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 

TEXAS. 

Adpition.s. — .At  the  Alabama  Indian  cam{)-meet- 
ing  there  were  thirteen  adult  and  eight  infant  a  Idi- 
tions.  Titos.  Ward  White. 

.MliSC'KLLAXEorS. 

The  Rev.  Rfssell  H.  Conwei.l.  {tastor  of  the 
Grace  Ba|itist  Church,  Phil  uLliihia,  is  said  to  en¬ 
joy  the  distinction  of  {irtMching  to  the  largest  con¬ 
gregation  ill  .America— now  th:it  Dr  Talmage  has 
ceased  to  have  a  'rabertiade.  tif  Mr.  Conwell's 
early  life  and  conver-iou  Zion's  Herald  gives  the 
following  account:  “Bom  .and  brought-  u[>  oti  a 
sniall  farm  in  Western  .Massachusetts,  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  Civil  War.  .''ubseiiueiitly  he  became 
a  sort  of  Bolp-inian  for  vears.  As  a  news|)a|)er  cor- 
res{ioudent  he  travelled  throughout  the  far  East. 
An  inlidd  and  gambler,  he  was  iiiducetl  to  reform 
through  the  iiitlueiice  of  .a  singular  incident.  He  is 
said  to  h.ave  been  the  man  who.  while  engaged  in 
gatning  at  Hong  Kong.  China,  hummed  the  Sunday 
schcHil  turn,  set  to  PlnelM^  Cary’s  beautiful  lines, 
•  One  sHcetb  si.Ieiiin  thought 
Coin-  s  to  me  o'er  and  o  er.’ 

suggesting  to  his  coni|ianion  in  sin  .associations  and 
memorits  of  other  days,  which  led  him  to  say,  ‘Coti- 
well,  I  have  played  my  last  game  of  canls.'  and  who 
fromlhiit  tnoineiit  became  a  changed  man.  Whether 
just  at  that  t ime  and  {il.ace  .Mr.  Conwell  was  al-o 
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converteil.  we  are  tin  able  to  say;  but  not  long  after¬ 
wards  we  find  liiin  :i  Cbristijtn  mati  and  a  law  stii- 
(Unit  in  Huston.  While  (irat  tieiiig  law  here  lie  .aLo 
turnetl  his  attention  to  aulborsliip.  .and  .among 
other  works  wrote  ‘Bostoti  after  the  l  ire.’  He  is 
also  said  to  have  1m1  a  large  ;uid  eiitliusi.astic  teach¬ 
ers’  Sund.'iv-scliool  class  .at  Trcmoiit  Tcm{)le  btforc 
the  days  of  Dr.  Meredith  aii'l  Mr.  Cable." 

The  Time  Limit. —  -A  canvass  htis  Inn-n  uiaile  by 
Zion’s  HeraUl,  the  Boston  orgati  of  tlie  Me'liodist 
E|>isco|)al  Cliurcli.  wliieb  has  {mblisbed  twentv-si\- 
letters  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  tlie  time¬ 
limit  fof  three  yearsi  in  tlie  settlement  of  mitiisters 
over  cli  11  relies.  Of  l  he  twenty-six  correspoiideiits, 
twenty  favor  tlie  removal  and  only  six  oiMiose  it, 
Tlicy  reiircsi-nt  every  dei>artmeiit  of  clmrch  work. 
Half  of  the  writers  are  laymen  and  the  otlier  half 
niiiiisters.  Of  the  ministers,  four  are  editors,  all  of 
whoiii  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a  change.  Of  the  six 
who  op|)ose  any  change,  tine  is  a  miu'ster,  a  {lastor 
in  Baltiinore:  tlie  other  five  are  laymen  ,A  uong 
those  ill  favor  of  the  .abolition  are  the  editors  of  tlie 
N'orthwestern  Cliiistiaii  .Advo(jat<*.  the  Micliigan 
(’liristian  .Advocate,  tlie  Philadelpliia  MtUliodist, 
!ind  tlie  Cidiforni.a  Christian  .Advocate:  also  .Judge 
Kaiieher,  {iresideut  of  the  .American  Bible  Socictv: 
the  Hon.  .lolin  Field  of  Phil.adel{ihia:  Charles  E. 
Piper  of  Chicago;  Dr.  .A.  B.  Leonard  of  tlie  Mis¬ 
sionary  .'society;  Dr.  1).  .A.  AA’tiedon  of  East  (Freeii- 
wich,  U.  I..  and  Dr.  Henry  K  Carroll  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Those  who  oi>|)ose  it,  among  whom  are 
Dr.  Lanahaii  of  B.altimore,  .Indge  Tlioinas  II.  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Clearfield.  Pa.,  and  .Tiidge  G.  (f.  Reynolds  of 
Brooklyn.  <lo  so  on  the  grouiul  of  its  necessity  in  or¬ 
der  to  {ireservethe  tiriiieiple  of  itineranct:  on  the 
other  liand.  tliose  who  favor  it  claim  that  in  pl.a?e 
of  it  slioiild  he  the  yearly  apiiointments  by  the  Iiisli 
ops,  witli  no  limit  as  to  reatipointinent.  tlie  (pies- 
tion  iH'ing  left  eiitirelv  with  tiieir  judgment  in  view 
of  the  {leciiliar  neeessif  ies  of  each  case:  one.  how¬ 
ever,  favors  the  removal  of  the  liniii  heianse  it 
would  lessen  tlie  iinniher  of  aimnal  aptioint nit-nts 
and  give  mneh  needei,!  time  to  consider  necessaiy 
changes. 

rNiTKl)  PitlsnvTiMti.ANS.  —  The  just  published 
minutes  of  the  (ieiieral  .Assembly  of  this  Clmrch 
show  tliat  there  are  in  tlie  denoniinal  ion  inl.tt'.Hl 
c  imnmiiieaiit-;  T.!H>.')  members  wer  received  during 
the  ye:ir  on  profession  uf  faitli.  .A  lit t le  less  Mian 
oee-foiirth  of  these  wt-re  adults  «lio  had  been  Ii;ip- 
ti/ed  in  infancy.  Seven  congregations  in  i  lie 
Chiircli  rctiort  more  tbao  .AtKI  pupils  in  their  Snii- 
da^-scbools.  Four  of  these  s- veil  are  located  in 
.Aileglp  iiy.  wliicli  isiiiecliief  center  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation’s  strength  and  influence.  The  other  three 
large-t  .Siinilay-sclnails  are  located  resiiei-tively  in 
Xew  A'ork  city.  Prineeton.  hid,,  and  .Atonmoiitli, 
111.  This  ('Imreh  has  a  well  e(|uippeil  and  wc-'l  en 
(lowed  Tbeologic.al  Seminary  in  .■Alleglpiiv  and  a 
flonrlshii'g  college  at  Mon'iiontli.  Ill  Tlie  chief 
organ  of  the  Church,  Tlie  Fidted  Presbyterian,  .in 
excellent  religious  weekly,  is  publislieii  at  Pitts¬ 


burgh.  Pa.  Ill  contributions  by  Sniiday-sclioials. 
two  congreg.ations  re|)ort  tlieir  schools  jis  giving 
over  .sI.lHHI  eacli.  Both  these  are  .Allegheny  schools, 
one  uiv  iiig  .«1,:{(I7  and  ilie  other  The  average 

gift  per  iiicmlier  i.f  the  congregations  at  .Allegheny, 
Denver,  Col.,  .and  Oakl.aiid.  Cal,  w.as  over  *l(Kl. 
Nine  {lastors  in  the  f'linreli  receive  #2,0(10  and  ov(“r 
in  salary.  The  tiigliest  salarv  paid  is  that  by  the 
First  Clmrcli.  Xew  York,  .#4,000.  Ttie  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  (lastors  in  all  tlie  Clmrch  is  #1.048.  The  total 
amount  eoiitr'bnted  bv  the  Clmrcli  for  all  (inriioscs 
was .« 1.278.(12.'),  or  an  average  of  about  #12  {ler  memlH*r. 

Tennessee.  — Tb  •  Rev.  ,1.  R.  Ilerndon  is  preach¬ 
ing  i'l  remote  {larts  of  the  Presliiterv  of  Xasliville, 
w  itli  mneli  ze.al  and  self-d(‘nial.  He  says:  Ou 

TImrsrI.ay  inorning  we  {lulled  down  the  tent  at 
Dniilile  Surings.  and  slii{){)ed  it  twelve  miles  on  the 
railroad  to  Silver  Point.  Here  we  em{iloye(l  ahoy 
and  his  ox-wagon,  and  in  lids  (iriinitive  'yay  wo 
conveyed  onr  |»ro{)eriy  to  a  go(>(i  {ijace.  Wit  i  the 
tlieriiionietcr  far  up  into  the  nineties  we  {int  it  up 
agaiti— no  little  job,  1  can  a*sn re  > on— and  began 
service  that  iiiglit.  Tlie  meeting  c.'iitinued  for 
twelve  (lavs.  The  visible  results  of  the  meeting 
were  eleven  {irofessions  of  fjiitli.  AA'e  weie  com- 
{iclled  to  close  the  meeting  because  I  was  broke 
down  by  t  be  s(*vevt*  labor.  I  f('(“l  very  certain  that 
ibis  {)1  (ce.  wliicli  lias  been  eelebratiMl  for  its\yick(‘d- 
ness.  will  gradii.ally  come  t)  abetter  condition  of 
morality  and  religion." 
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It  invigorates  the  i-erves,  siiiiiiilates  digest  inn  and  re¬ 
lieves  mental  ilep.essi  m.  Kstie.-iiilly  Viiluiilile  to  tired 
brain  work'  r-. 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  INSTROCTION  ! !  I 


ES  ORTED  I 
EXCURSONS  Til 

I  Rome  and 
Holy  Land. 

The  Baptist 
Pilg:rimag:e. 

C.  R.  Rl..\(  K.\I.I„ 
M  I).  I).  Eidilor 
.Vnnricaii  I!aiitt»t 
I’ulilieat'n  .S'-cleiy 
llK.  I!I,A(  KALI. 
Leads. 


EUROPE. 

Conducted  party  leaves  In  September: 
flf'y  three  days.  All  necessary  expenses 
Inelilded.  828(1, 

Also,  high  clas.  party  leaves  New  York 
for  sixty  days;  flrst-elass.  only  84.’h). 

Tour  of  the  Orient  and  l-iirope  tiy  8.S. 

■  Saaie"  from  New  York  In  SeptemlHT,  with 
or  «  It  hoot  the  Nile. 

Grand  hlgti-class  Oriental  tour.  S.S. 

Columhia.  '  In  November. 

:  Coiiipreheiislve  Oriental  Tour  at  lowest 
'ates.starts  reli  1'.’.  liy  Nortli  German  Lloyd, 
arrompai  i('d  l.y  T  T.  Eaton.  I). I)  ,  LL.I). 

Preliminary  announcement  of  Hr.  Itlaek- 
all's  Remarkalile  Tour  to  the  Lands  of  the 
nlhle  now  ready.  .Ml  airaiigementa  high¬ 
est  class,  ilisolnlely  select  limiteil  party 
by  S  8.  “Normannla"  Eeh.  lU.  For  full  In¬ 
formation  addiess 


IlFMtY  G.AZK  &  SDNs.  I.td 


Originators.  Pioneers,  and  First  Condnetors  of  Associated 
Paiale-  to  Holy  Land.  Travel  Tickets  everywhere  Choice 
Is  iths  .ALL  S.S  lines.  113  Broadway,  New  York:  TJOSo. Clark 
St  ,  Chicago;  *201  Waalilngton  St.,  Boston:  E(5  So.  Fifth  St., 
Philadelphia,  etc  ,  cSo* 
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OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


READ  THE  CONDITIONS 


To  every  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  bona-fide  new  subscribers  and 
Three  Dollars,  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  I’ARKICR  I'OUNTAIN  REN,  either  stub  or  fine  pointed.  We 
will  also  mail  Till-:  EvANiiKI.ISl'  every  week  for  si.\  months  from  date  of  subscription  to  each  of  the 
three  new  subscribers. 


Pen  and  Three  New  Subscriptions 

Address 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


Retail  price,  Parker  Pen,  -  $2.50 

Regular  Subscription,  6  months,  4.50 


Total, 


Aa^st  22,  1895. 
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BOTHSCHILU'S  POMPKIIAN  TKEASITBES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aeademie  des 
Inscriptions,  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  exhihited 
photographs  of  the  silver  treasure  from 
Pompeii,  which  has  been  purchased  hy  Haron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild,  and  presented  hy  him 
to  the  Louvre.  This  treasure  was  found  at 
Bosco  Reale,  near  Pompeii,  la>t  April,  and 
was  immediately  exported  to  B'rance,  in  con 
travention  of  the  Italian  law.  It  consists  of 
more  than  forty  pieces,  most  of  which  are 
wrought  in  relief  of  remarkable  beauty.  As 
the  workmanship  can  be  dated  not  later  than 
the  historical  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (TU  b.  c.  ), 
it  is  of  unique  importance  as  illustrating  Ro¬ 
man  art  under  3reek  (AlexandrianV)  inliiience. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objeiUs  is  a 
large  phialos,  silver  gilt,  ornamented  with  a 
bust  of  Africa  in  relief.  The  province  is  per¬ 
sonified  as  a  women,  with  a  head  dress  formed 
from  the  spoils  of  an  elephant,  hohling  a  ser¬ 
pent  in  her  hand,  and  surrounded  hy  numer¬ 
ous  attributes— such  as  the  club  of  Hercules, 
the  sistrum  of  Isis,  an  eagle,  a  lion,  a  panther, 
a  si'orpion,  grapes,  ears  of  corn,  fruits,  etc 
Another  hialos,  of  equal  size,  is  ornamented 
with  the  husl.  of  a  man,  whose  head  stands 
out,  entirely  in  the  round.  The  features  are 
rendered  with  such  realism  as  to  suggest  that 
we  have  here  a  portrait,  perhaps  of  the  pro 
j)rietor  of  the  villa.  Two  small  cups  hear  the 
signature  of  the  artist,  Saheinos,  who  had  the 
idea  of  combining  round  the  bowl  all  the  ma 
teriui  for  a  banquet  in  picturesque  «lisorder; 
game  (both  fur  and  feather),  fruit,  baskets, 
plates,  etc.  Four  two  handled  vases  show  a 
charming  design  of  swans  ilutterinK  about, 
and  bringing  food  to  their  young  in  the  ne.st. 
There  are  also  two  vases,  with  a  design  of 
branches  (irossing  one  anotlier,  amid  whu'h 
dogs  chase  wild  animals;  two  craters,  orna 
niented  with  olive  houghs;  two  mirnu's,  one 
of  which  is  signed  hy  the  artist,  M.  iJomitus 
Polycnos;  two  large  oonochoio,  on  the  howl 
of  which  Vit*)rie8  are  sacrificing  hulls  before 
the  altar  of  the  goddess  Roma. 

But  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  all  are 
two  goblets,  surrounded  with  skeletons  and 
dotted  inscriptions  in  (>reek,  which  enable  us 
to  understand  tlieir  strange  meaning.  On  one 


we  liave  Euripides,  Monimos  (a  celebrated 
Athenian  actor),  Menander,  and  Archilochus, 
represenle«l  under  the  guise  of  larvas,  with 
various  attributes,  and  short  phrases  of  joy  | 
and  pleasure  s>-atteied  about  on  the  field.  The 
second  goblet  exhibits  Zeno,  Epicurus,  So 
phocles.  and  Mos-  hion,  while  similar  phrases 
exhorting  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  are 
written  among  the  skeletons. —Lon.  Academy. 

FBO.n  HI  FFALO  TO  OFLUTH. 

Among  the  many  delightful  routes  open  to 
the  tourist,  there  is  none  that  I’an  exceed  in 
point  of  beauty,  restfulness,  and  comfort  that 
offered  hy  the  Northern  .Steamship  Company 
(connected  with  the  (freat  Northern  Railway 
Line),  which  leaves  St.  Paul  and  terminates 
on  the  Pacific  coasts.  Two  great  iron  passen¬ 
ger  steamships,  the  “North  West,”  and  the 
“North  Land.”  have  been  tuiilt  and  equipped 
in  a  manner  wliich  surpasses  any  oeean 
steamer  Regular  trips  are  made  from  Biif 
falo,  the  “Queen  City  of  the  Lakes,”  to  l)u- 
hith,  the  “Zenith  City,”  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  staterooms  are  very  large  and 
roomy,  lighted  hy  electricity,  ventilated  hy 
the  McCreery  system,  and  Htte»l  up  with  brass 
beds  and  luxurious  couches.  Nothing  has 
been  spared  in  furnishing  every  thing  iiecessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  table 
cannot  he  cxi'clled  in  any  of  the  most  noted 
hott  Is  in  New  York  City,  »<r  in  the  world.  The 
trip  from  lieginniiig  to  end  is  one  filled  with 
delights.  Leaving  Buffalo  in  the  evening, 
Cleveland,  “the  B'oiest  City, ”  is  reached  in  the 
early  morning,  giving  the  tourist  ilelightful 
views  of  t  he  Carlield  Monument  and  the  shaded 
streets  of  that  wonilerful  vdty.  A  daylight 
ride  is  made  aiToss  Lake  Erie,  and  through 
the  beautiful  Detroit  River  to  the  “City  of 
Straits."  During  the  afternoon  Belle  Isle, 
Windmill  Point,  (Jrosse  Point,  and  Lake  St 
Claire  are  in  sight,  giving  the  tuuiist  ever 
changing  views  of  most  charming  and  delight¬ 
ful  scenery  At  the  extreme  end  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  the  steamer  passes  through  a  ship 
canal,  in  full  view  of  numerous  towns  ami 
villages.  Leaving  Port  Huron,  the  lovely  and 
romantic  Island  of  Mackinac  is  reached  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  St.  Mary’s 
River,  which  is  passed  eii  route,  is  a  narrow 
stream,  widening  in  places  into  hikes,  diver¬ 
sified  with  rapids,  one  of  whicli,  the  “Soo,” 


is  passed  hy  a  ship  canal,  and  through  the 
largest  lo<  k  in  the  world  Entering  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  400  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  100  miles,  no  stop  is  made  until  Du¬ 
luth  is  reached  about  noon,  after  three  days  of 
the  most  delightful  travel  over  the  “unsalted 
seas  ” 

Duluth  will  he  remembered  as  the  city  of 
“Whispering  Winds.”  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  subject  of  a  derisive 
speech  made  hy  Proctor  Knott  in  Congress  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  To  day  it  is 
a  eity  of  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  handling 
more  coal  than  Chicago,  with  an  elevator  ca- 
pai'ity  of  over  20.000,000  hiishels  of  grain:  a 
;  great  commercial  centre  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  from  whicli  railways  radiate  in 
every  direction  throuc'h  the  great  grain  grow- 
I  ing  empire,  formerly  called  the  American 
Desert. 

We  can  say  in  the  language  of  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  to  every  one  anticipating  an  outing.  “Go 
West,  young  man  ”  Only  we  give  the  same 
advice  to  old  as  well  as  young.  And  do  not 
fail  to  secure  a  ti«  ket  over  the  “dustless  route” 
across  the  Continent,  r/a  the  Northern  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

liistitulIoiiH. 

The  School  of  Sociology  at  Hartford.  Conn., 
sends  out  the  announcement  of  work  for  next 
year.  This  is  the  first  professional  institute 
of  the  kind  to  he  opened  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  country,  and  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  lately 
closeci,  shows  that  there  is  room  for  such  an 
institution  so  long  as  it  maintains  the  standard 
of  this  one.  Two  courses  are  proposed  for 
next  year.  Junior  and  Midille.  The  list  of  lec¬ 
tures  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  not  only  the¬ 
orists.  hut  men  and  women  of  prai'tical  expe¬ 
rience  Thestiulents  are  assigned  to  practical 
work  in  conneition  with  the  Sociological 
Club, Christian  Association, tlie  B’onrth  Church, 
which  is  institutional,  the  City  Mission,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Charities,  and  other  lamevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  ciiy.  A  third 
course  will  he  ailded  next  year,  after  which 
the  degree  of  Baclielor  <tf  .Sociology  will  be 
•■onferred  on  all  who  may  have  completed  the 
three  years’  course.  The  Registrar  is  Mr. 
Alan  C  Reiley,  No.  (i25  Broad  Street,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 
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TIIK  MOOXLIOHr  I‘ASSIX<i. 

Mo  nllLClit.  and  hush  of  ui^^ht; 

Out-  cli  ar.  s»>-et  cal.  from  far. 

And  sih-utly,  away  fnuu  mortal  sight. 

The  port  t■^o,>^ed  the  har. 

It  «'aa  ‘"a  I  ime  » lien  ocean  seems  asleep. 

Too  fii  1  for  sound  or  f.-am; 

When  th  .t  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  h  .me.” 

And  on  tl.e  ebbing  tide 
The  glorious  -oul  went  forth; 

Le  ivin<  la  hind  a  be  im  of  light  so  wide 
It  brightens  all  the  ea'tb. 

Just  as  he  aske  I,  he  pas-ed  fiom  time  and  .space 
Borne  on  the  outgoing  flood. 

And,  ooubtless,  saw  his  F’ilot  face  to  face. 

His  Saviuur  and  his  <iod. 

.\uot:sT.t  .Muuhf.. 


^Eenemcnt 
1I30USC  CDbapter 

77  M.\I)ISON  STUKKT. 

.Mits.  Heokok  H  MciiitFW.  Chairman. 

.Miss  Soimiia  L.  Bh^wsteh,  ('or.  s'ec. 

Miss  Ci.aiia  Fiki.d,  Treasurer. 

.Miss  Cmaiiuitte  Watkuiiukv,  Sunt 

••HKI.r  NKKUKII  FlU:  FAST  SI»K  WOKK.” 

The  following,  which  !i|)|)eare<l  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  evening  and  Monday  morning  pajiers,  con¬ 
tains  some  facts  of  interest  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  friends  of  this  work  : 

Onee  again  we  desire  to  bring  before  your 
leaders  the  needs  of  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons, 
at  No.  77  Madison  street.  Tliis  is  the  fifth 
summer  of  our  caring  for  cases  referred  to  us 
by  the  summer  corps  of  physicians  of  the 
Health  Hoard — nursing  the  sick,  sending  to 
the  country  hundreds  of  children,  delicate 
girls,  convalescents,  weary  mothers,  and  aged 
people:  carrying  on  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  the  friendly  visiting,  district  nursing, 
kindergarten,  clubs  and  classes  which  are  Ihe 
natural  outgrowth  of  sucli  ministries.  It 
would  be  easy  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
your  readers  by  the  recital  of  incidents,  pa¬ 
thetic  and  humorous,  that  have  occurred  in 
the  course  of  our  work  ;  hut  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  sounder  basis  for  our  retiuest  for  the 
cooperation  of  those  who  liave  money  is  found 
in  the  reciprocity  of  those  who  liave  none — 
our  neighbors  down  liere  on  tlie  East  Side. 

For  example,  a  woman  whom  we  had  carried 
througli  a  time  of  troiiide,  but  had  afterward 
lost  sight  of,  wrote  to  tell  us  that  she  had 
found  work  in  one  of  the  seaside  charities, 
offering  to  take  special  care  of  any  sick  chil 
dren  we  might  send  there.  A  desperately 
poor  motlier  whom  we  had  arranged  to  send 
to  a  hospital  for  an  operation,  putting  her 
children  into  institutions  the  wliile,  begged 
us  to  accept  her  lioy’s  liat,  which  he  woul.i 
not  need  and  which  would  help  us  in  provid¬ 
ing  an  outfit  for  some  “Fresh  Air”  hoy.  A 
woman  in  our  Mothers’  Club,  whose  iiahy  had 
died,  though  so  nearly  deslitiite  that  the  •'<2 
her  empty  hahy  carriage  would  have  hrouglit 
her  would  have  been  as  .S200  to  one  moee  pros¬ 
perous,  insisten  on  giving  it  to  us  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  our  services  to  lier,  that  we  miglit 
have  it  to  len.i  to  some  happier  mother — hap¬ 
pier  in  tliat  her  sick  hahy  was  not  yet  dead— 
as  we  are  often  called  to  do. 

Some  of  these  friends  of  ours  delight  to  help 
us  in  an  emergency.  One  Saturday  night  we 
found  ourselves  with  a  strange  famil}'  on  our 
hands.  We  sent  them,  witli  a  dollar  to  pay 
for  hoard,  to  a  widow  whose  only  support  is 
the  $1  .’iO  her  little  boy  earns.  She  kejit  them 
until  Thursday  “for  hive,"  that  we  might  have  | 
time  to  see  our  way  clear,  and  do  you  think 
we  could  offer  to  pay  her?  If  so,  you  do  not 
know  our  friends. 

The  fellowship  of  service  is  an  ever-widening 


circle.  A  crijipleil  girl  whom  we  sent  to  tlie 
country  returned,  by  accident,  earlier  tlian  we 
intended.  There  was  no  one  to  meet  her  and 
slie  could  not  walk  two  steps  alone.  The 
trainbands  found  an  invalid  cliair  and  wheeled 
her  to  the  ferryboat.  One  of  them  crossed 
witli  her  and  wheeled  her  home.  So  the  col 
ored  stewardess  on  a  steamboat,  wlien  one  of 
our  poor  little  “Fresh  Air’’  babies  died,  took 
the  motlier  and  lier  pitiful  burden  home  with 
her,  made  all  needful  arrangements,  and  re¬ 
fused  any  reward  but  the  happiness  of  doing 
it  In  His  Name. 

I  Thus  vve  are  continually  learning  that  we 
are  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  helpfulness 
whose  circumference  is  far  beyond  our  vis 
ion.  It  incluiles,  we  believe,  many  of  your 
readers,  who  will  he  glad  to  cooperate  in  a 
work  whose  blessings  are  those  of  fellowship 
in  service.  They  can  do  it  by  helping  fill  our 
treasury.  It  is  now  entirely  empty. 

Loi  ise  S.  Houghton, 

Jacob  A.  Riis. 

We  always  acknowledge  here  those  gifts  to 
the  Chapter  which  come  without  address  or 
with  none  sufficiently  detailed  to  admit  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  by  mail.  This  week  they  are: 
Mrs.  Jlerrill,  >>1:  Outing  Fund,  §1:  Mrs.  E.  15.. 
Yonkers,  $7. 

FIFTY-THREE  YE.YRS  AdO. 

A  .JOITIINKY  WITH  MAUCLS  WIIIT.M.VX,  M.I». 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  James  Otis,  an  old 
resident  of  Chicago,  he  gave  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  his  trip  with  Marcus  Whitman.  He 
said : 

“  It  was  in  April,  1842,  when  I  first  met  Dr. 
Whitman.  I  had  hoarded  a  train  at  Hatavia, 
N.  Y.,  for  liuffalo,  and  hap{iened  to  sit  in  the 
same  seat  with  him.  He  was  then  about  forty 
years  ohi,  while  I  was  only  twenty-three 
There  was  something  about  the  man  which  I 
liked.  He  had  now  made  his  famous  visit  to 
Washington,  had  been  to  Boston,  anil  had 
made  a  visit  to  his  people  in  Western  New 
York,  and  was  on  his  way  hack  to  Oregon. 
At  Bulfalo  we  had  to  wait  four  ilays  for  the 
ice  to  break  uji  in  the  harbor  before  we  could 
continue  our  journey.  We  went  the  to  same  ho¬ 
tel  and  had  our  meals  together.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  I  learned  so  many  interesting 
things  about  hi.s  work.  After  vvaiting  in  Buf 
falo  four  days,  we  found  we  had  to  go  hj 
stage  about  thirty  miles  to  Dunkirk,  where 
we  took  a  steamboat  to  Cleveland.  We  were 
about  two  days  going  from  Dunkirk  to  this 
city.  Here  we  ere  delayed  again  a  few  hours 
before  we  could  take  another  steamer  to  San¬ 
dusky.  My  home  at  that  time  was  near 
Huron,  and  it  was  at  Huron  I  said  goodbye  to 
Whitman.  We  had  now  been  together  nearly 
a  month,  and  had  become  warm  friends. 
Whitman  was  to  go  from  Sandusky  to  St. 
Louis.  On  leaving  me  he  said ;  'Mr.  Otis, 
when  I  leach  St.  Louis  I  expect  to  go  on  to 
Oregon  with  a  party.’  As  you  know,  he  took 
a  large  party  hack  with  him.”  I  said: 

“Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Otis,  some  of  the  inter 
esting  things  you  learned  from  Dr.  Whitman.” 

“Well,  one  incident  1  shall  never  forget. 
While  we  were  waiting  in  Cleveland,  Whit¬ 
man  })roposed  that  we  take  a  walk  up  tlie  hill 
and  see  the  First  Breshyterian  Church.  I  said 
I  knew  the  pastor,  and  we  would  go.  It  had 
snowed  the  night  before,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  snow  about  an  inch  deep. 
As  we  neared  the  church,  we  noticed  that  in 
its  shadow  for  about  ten  feet  from  the  huild- 
iiig  all  around  the  snow  had  melted.  As  Whit¬ 
man  noticed  this  he  said;  ‘Look  at  this!  Here 
is  evidence  that  the  blessing  of  the  laird  rests 
upon  this  church.  If  I  were  a  resident  of 
Cleveland  I  would  surely  unite  with  this 
church.’  This  was  characteristic  of  the  man, 


for  all  his  conversation  was  tinged  with  h!i> 
deep  religious  sentiments.” 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Otis,  there  is  much  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Whitman  was  a 
I  Presbyterian  or  a  Congregationalist.  Did  he 
tell  you  to  what  denomination  he  belonged’/” 

“Yes.  He  told  me  he  was  a  Presbyterian.” 

“Then  there  is  no  doubt  about  it?” 

“He  certainly  was  a  Presbyterian  when  I 
knew  him,  for  he  told  me  so.” 

“While  in  Buffalo,”  continued  Mr.  Otis,  “he 
told  me  many  things  about  his  life  and  work 
in  Oregon  ;  the  hardship.a  which  the  pioneers 
had  to  unilergo ;  the  strange  life  and  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  about  some  of  his  trips 
among  them.  He  said  Mrs.  Whitman  some 
times  accompaiiietl  him  on  these  trips.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  about  his  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton 

“Y'es;  and  about  liis  long  Journey  across  the 
mountains  to  get  there.  You  say  he  went 
l.OOO  miles  out  of  his  way  to  go  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  because  the  shorter  route  was  olilit- 
erated  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow,  hut  he  told 
me  he  took  the  longer  route  because  it  was 
iic.practiciihle  to  go  by  the  shorter  one  on  ac¬ 
count  of  hostile  Indiana.  Y’ou  also  say  he 
reached  Washington  in  1843.  Y’es,  it  was  in 
1843,  and  I  am  certain  of  that.” 

“What  did  he  tell  you  about  his  work  in 
Washington.  ” 

“His  first  interview  with  President  Tyler 
was  a  private  one,  and  Tyler  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  what  he  had  heard, 
that  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet  and 
other  prominent  statesmen,  and  had  Whitman 
repeat  the  story  to  them.  There  were  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  persons  present  Whit 
man  had  already  learned  from  Tyler  that  Dan¬ 
iel  Weh.ster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  doing  anything  for  Oregon,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  a  worthless  section  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  listening 
to  Lord  Aslihurton’s  proposition  to  give  it  to 
England  in  exchange  for  a  few  extra  fisliing 
riglits  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In  fact, 
he  was  about  to  conclude  such  a  negotiation. 
Wlien  Whitman  had  finished  his  sueech  this 
second  time  Webster  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
shaking  liim  heartily  by  the  hand,  said:  ‘Y’ou 
have  told  me  things  about  Oregon  I  never 
knew  before.” 

“Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Otis,  how  Whitman  looked 
when  you  saw  him.” 

“Well,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  about  forty 
years  old,  and  was  about  five  feet,  ten  inches 
in  height.  He  weighed  only  about  140  jiounds. 
His  face  was  long  and  not  very  full.  He  wore 
it  smooth,  hut,  as  I  rememher,  lie  had  some 
heard  on  his  neck.  I  think  his  eyes  were 
dark  gray.  He  wore  a  frock  coat  of  dark  blue 
cloth.  His  pantaloons  were  of  a  lighter  shade, 
between  a  gray  and  a  blue.  He  wore  a  high, 
soft  felt  hat,  which  w;i8  dark  brown.  He  was 
a  very  social  man,  and  active  in  all  his  move¬ 
ments.  He  wanted  to  he  doing  something.  I 
don’t  know  why,  but  I  liked  the  man  very 
much.  ” 

As  I  listened  to  these  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  the  hero,  Marcus  Whitman,  I  was  all  the 
more  impressed  with  his  lieHutiful  chariicter ; 
and  !is  I  looked  iii  the  kind,  happy  face  of  the 
one  who  was  telling  me  :ill  these  interesting 
things,  I  did  not  think  it  strange  that  Marcus 
Whitman  should  have  seen  that  in  his  face 
long  years  ago  which  Ie<I  him  to  make  such  a 
comp:ini(in  of  him. 

Mr.  Otis  is  now  seventy-six  years  old,  but 
still  in  active  work.  Only  a  few  remain  who 
knew  Whitman  as  intimately  as  he,  and  to 
talk  with  him  about  this  great  man,  whose 
name  is  now  so  prominent  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  is  like  drawing  hack  the  veil  of 
time  and  sitting  in  the  shadows  of  the  past. — 
Virginia  Dox  in  Inter-Ocean. 


August  22,  1895. 
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An  Open  Letter 

[The  followtnpr 's  from  Kev.  W.  H.  D.'  Pny,  D.D.,  LT..U..  nuthor  of  “  The  People'^  Cyelope- 
<lin.”  ‘  American  Keel  Ions  nnd  Aihlltlons  to  the  Kncyclopiedla  llritannlcii,”  a  ai  several  other 
well-known  works,  .and  late  Assistant  Kdlwr  of  the  “  Christian  Advocate  “at  New  York,  a 
position  which  ho  held  for  mote  than  twenty  years.  It  will  explain  lts.'lf.] 

.a  West  Sixty-fifth  Street, 

New  York  City,  June  5,  18!)5. 

To  John  E.  Du  Hoin,  PtenUlcnt  of  the  ElrctroUbratUm  Comuanu, 

Ilii  IStoaihray,  Acw  York  Citi/. 

My  Dear  Sir:  During  the  past  year  ami  a  half,  ami  since  I  gave 
you  a  brief  note  commemlatory  of  the  Electropoise,  imiiiy  inquiries 
have  reached  my  address  asking  for  extended  information.  The  cur¬ 
rent  pressure  of  professional  oflico  work  has  been  too  great  to  permit, 
in  many  cases,  a  response  giving  the  particulars  desired.  As  I  am 
just  now  shut  up  by  an  enforced  rest,  to  the  quiet  of  my  home  and 
away  from  the  exacting  hurry  of  olKce  work.  1  propose  to  make  and 
place  at  your  service,  a  plain  and  simple  statement,  showing  how  I 
came  to  he  acquainted  with  your  w’ork  and  with  the  merits  of  the 
Electropoise;  and  in  this  way,  though  at  a  late  date,  I  hope  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  response  to  some  of  the  unanswered  imiuiries  and  to  others 
still  reaching  my  address. 

On  December  Id,  1^93,  you  called  at  the  Christian  Advocate  ollice 
in  this  city,  bringing  from  esteemed  friends  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  let 
ters  of  introduction  commemling  you  to  my  fullest  confidence  as  a 
most  worthy  residence  of  that  city  for  several  years,  yourself  and 
family  being  members  of  one  of  the  prominent  Nashville  churches. 
Of  course,  these  letters  insured  you  a  hearty  welcome.  In  course  of 
our  conversation  you  explained  the  purpose,  constructions  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  use  of  the  Electropoise.  Fortunately  my  early  academic  re¬ 
searches,  both  as  a  student  and  a  teacher,  had  embraced  as  special¬ 
ties  the  subjects  of  Heat  and  Electricity.  I  was  prepared,  therefore, 
to  perceive  ami  appreciate  a  necessary  and  philosophic  relation  (cause 
and  effect)  between  the  thermal  electric  methods  observed  in  the 
Electropoise  and  the  curative  results  alleged. 

I  had  then  been  for  several  years  a  sufferer  from  facial  neu¬ 
ralgia,  which,  except  at  brief  intervals,  hid  constantly  increased 
in  severity.  My  treatment  up  to  that  time, 
had  embraced  that  of  different  medical  schools, 
including  that  of  two  specialists.  Indeed,  at 
that  time  the  prospect  of  much  further  pro¬ 
fessional  work  was  for  me  not  hopeful,  and  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
curative  was  welcomed. 

The  trial  was  made  the  same  evening  at 
my  home.  Nothing  could  have  been  simpler 
or  more  effective.  Five  minutes  sufficed  for 
all  needed  adjustments  of  “poise,”  supply  of 
pitcher  and  ice,  and  the  attaching  to  the  body 
of  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  insulated  metal¬ 
lic  cord  which  connects  it  with  the  polarizer, 
in  this  case  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
against  and  beneath  the  suffering  side  of  the 
face  on  the  pillow — a  position  hastily  assumed 
because  of  the  seveiity  of  the  paroxysm  then 
present.  Sleep  quickly  followed  (a  new  ex¬ 
perience  under  such  circumstances),  and  at 
about  two  o’clock  A.  m.,  when  I  awoke,  the 
pain  had  ceased,  and  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  ensuing  afternoon,  when  it  was  much  less  acute  and  when  the 
second  application  of  the  Electropoise  was  similarly  effective.  This 
treatment,  both  in  kind  and  in  results,  continued  until  the  neuralgia 
failed  to  return. 

A  similar  result  followed  the  use  of  the  Electropoise  for  other 
ailments  by  members  of  my  family  and  other  friends.  The  proofs  of 
the  curative  agency  developed  in  these  uses  of  the  instrument,  were 
as  real,  obvious  and  conclusive  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  realm 
of  physics,  and  were  in  fullest  harmony  with  all  its  known  laws. 

Of  course,  I  frankly,  instantly  ami  openly  recognized  the  great 
value  of  the  instrument,  and  strongly  I’ommended  it,  as  was  shown 
in  the  jmblished  testimonials  circulate.!  by  your  company.  No  fair, 
right-minded  man,  who  had  been  relieved  from  such  suffering  in  the 
way  and  to  the  extent  I  had  been,  and  who  had  thoroughly  tested  by 
careful  experiment  and  observati.m  the  efficacy  of  the  new  treatment 
as  I  had  done,  would  have  failed  to  be  most  grateful  and  hearty  in 
that  recognition. 

My  first  test  of  the  Electrojioiso  was  made  in  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  10,  1893,  and  a  short  time  afterward  my  first  testimonial  was 
given.  Many  months  later  I  was  able  to  ask  you  to  say,  to  any  in¬ 
quirer,  that  my  estimate  of  its  value  had  constantly  increase.!. 

The  scores  of  letters  which  I  have  rei^eived  from  various  persons, 
some  of  them  ministers  of  the  gospel,  inclu.ling  missionaries  and 
others,  including  esteemed  citizens  well  known  to  the  puldic  (and 
who  were  led  by  my  published  note  into  a  corres[)ondenco  with  your 
office,  resulting  in  the  purchase  and  helpful  use  of  the  instrument), 
have  been  a  sufficient  return  for  the  personal  interest  taken.  For 
this  interest  and  incidental  agemy  I  have  never  received  any  com¬ 
mission,  as  your  books  will  show,  nor  have  I  had  from  the 
first  until  now  the  slightest  financial  relation  to  your  company. 


Among  the  numerous  inquiries  which  have  reached  me  recently 
is  one  exfiressing  surpris.'  that  more  physicians  do  not  recommend 
the  Electropoise.  Physicians,  as  a  rule,  are  .lominated  by  the 
“schools”  to  which  they  belong.  In  their  social  and  professional  life 
they  are  under  the  restrictions  of  professional  limitations,  which 
must  be  rigidly  observed  un.ler  penalty.  It  is  common  for  medical 
graduates  to  connect  themselves  for  their  initial  practical  work  with 
older  practitioners,  who  are  confirmed  in  the  old  ruts  as  to  methods 
of  treatment ;  and  hence  it  is  that  innovations  in  medicine  are  few 
and  slow,  excejit  in  cases  where  one  drug  is  substituted  for  another 
drug. 

Hut  some  estimable  physicians  do  ojienly  recommend  the  Electro 
poise  and  use  it  in  their  practice,  and  others  in  larger  number  quietly 
permit  their  patients  to  use  the  new  treatment;  fuit  this  permission 
is  sometimes  withheld  until  every  jirevious  reme.ly  known  to  the  pro 
fession  has  been  vainly  tried.  Why  should  not  every  physician, 
whose  chief  mission  should  bo  to  restore,  with  the  least  ilelay  possi¬ 
ble,  the  health  of  his  patient,  and  by  such  methods  as  will  the  least 
imperil  his  constitution,  be  free  to  choose  his  own  curative  without 
fear  of  the  ostracism  of  the  professional  school  whose  parchment  he 
bears  V 

A  physician,  resident  in  this  cit}-,  on  reaching  his  home  one  eve¬ 
ning,  having  with  him  an  Electropoise  for  the  juirpose  of  testing  its 
effect  u))on  one  of  his  patients  l.iter  in  the  evening,  was  attacked 
with  an  excruciating  paroxysm  of  toothache.  Ho  followed  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  test  the  instrument  iqion  himself,  experienced  immediate  re¬ 
lief,  and  now’  uses  it  with  equal  success  for  the  relief  of  other  pa 
tients  suffering  from  various  nilments. 

The  following  illustration,  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  parties 
present,  is  also  in  point:  A  gentleman  who  was  jiresent  with  others 
in  your  office.  No.  1122  Hroadwaj’,  to  watch  (iovernor  Morton’s  re¬ 
view  of  the  parade  of  the  veterans  on  the  last  Decoration  Day,  saw 
the  Electropoise,  and,  on  learning  its  use,  inquired  if  it  would  cure  a 
chronic  ailment  which  had  long  troubled  him,  and  from  which  he 
was  then  suffering  severely.  He  was  asked  to  try  it  at  once.  This 
he  did  and  his  trouble  was  so  imudi  relieved  that  ho  purchased  the 
instrument  and  carried  it  home  with  him. 

The  Electropoise  is  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  of  all 
effective  scientific  curative  agencies.  Every  jiart  of  H  is  freely 
ojiened  for  inspection.  It  presents  no  .lues- 
tions  of  mystery  beyond  those  involved 
in  all  ajiparatus  for  the  development  and 
ap[)lication  of  the  principles  of  heat  and 
electricity.  In  answer  to  all  other  econo 
mic  questions  as  to  the  certainty  of  cure 
in  spei  itie.l  cases,  the  in<[uir*  r  is  jiroperly 
told:  “The  instrument  has  i-ured  apparently 
similar  cases ;  it  can  bo  easily  and  ipiickly 
teste. 1.  ” 

The  teat  requires  no  costly  drug  of  doubt¬ 
ful  eifect  upon  the  constitution  or  exjiensive 
professional  attendance.  A  whole  household 
may  be  siipiilied  by  a  single  Electroiioise.  A 
friend  who  made  his  purchase  less  than  a 
year  ago,  estimates  his  saving  in  expense  at  a 
considerable  sum,  while  the  improvement  in 
the  health  of  his  family  resulting  from  its  use 
is  beyond  price. 

With  congratulations  to  yourself  and  your 
associates  in  your  great  su.-cess  thus  far  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Electrojiuise,  anri  with 
the  best  wishes  for  the  future,  I  remain  re- 
siiectfully  and  very  truly  yours, 

W.  11.  Dk  Pi:y. 

STRICKEN  WITH  PARALYSIS. 

P.  S.  The  following,  which  appiuired  in  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  of  May  22,  189.),  has  been  enclose.l  to  me,  with  reiiuests 
from  several  sulferers  from  paralysis  for  particular  information  as 
to  the  “remedial”  treatment  quickly  :ind  effectually  employed  in  the 
case  referred  to. 

Himilar  inquiries  come  after  notices  in  other  papers. 

[From  the  Western  Christian  Adrorate.J 
Dr.  W.  H.  Do  I*uy»  <»n  April  IMI.  whllp  proparlnu  to  Ipuvo  tho  New  York  “('hrlMlan 
Advorato**  oflico  at  the  close  of  ofllcc  hours,  was  siphlcnly  stricken  with  naralyslH,  the 
stroke  InvolvItK?  the  rli;ht  Hide.  Kortiinately  st'vcral  ko(m1  frlcndH  nnionir  nts  nsHoclatcH 
at  the  puhll.shinLC  lioiiso  wore  at  hand,  aid  rciiiehial  help  van  (illicitly  ohtalned,  and 
proved  fin  ofToctiial  that  circulation  was  Hpe(*dily  res  oreci  and  he  was  at»lo  to  ho  removed 
to  his  uptown  home.  Kalllin;  to  take  the  Immediate  re- 1  which  the  erious  nature  of  tlio 
attack  required,  after  a  few  days  lie  was  aitain  pro'‘trat(’d  with  paroxy.mns  of  numhn(>ss  in 
the  hatid  and  arm,  and  since  ttial  tlim*  has  iH’en  cotilliuMl  to  his  room.  He  Is  now  sliMulily 
Improvlnir,  and  he  exjMU’ts,  aft^r  a  few’  weeks  of  further  rirst,  to  resu me  work  on  some  par¬ 
tially  completed  books  upon  which  he  has  lonu  been  en^oiued. 

To  tlicso  in(|iiirers  this  brief  response  is  cheerfully  given  :  As 
soon  as  Hie  nature  of  the  attack  was  recognized,  and  while  the 
friend.s  were  engage. 1  in  riihhing  Hie  side  alfected  another  kindl>,  at 
the  p.'itient.’s  request.  Iiastily  calb’d  Mi.  J.  E.  Du  Hois,  of  the  Elec- 
Iropoise  olfii-e  ;  and  tlie  latter,  whose  office  was  near  by,  (jiiiekly  re 
sponde.l,  an. I  applied  the  Electropoise,  lirst  to  the  left  wrist,  and  it 
little  later  to  the  right  ankle.  No  drug  or  other  ine.lieiiie  of  any 
kind  was  used.  The  patient  contimiiMl  the  a|ipli('iiti.)ii  of  the  iiislrii- 
ment  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  retiirneil  to  the  offii-e 
feeling  no  other  inconvenience  from  the  attack,  except  that  of  being 
much  weakene.l  in  th(“  stricken  si.le.  In  the  afternoon  lie  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  (Joinmittee  of  the  .Siindjiy  School  Union, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  now  believes  there  would  have  been 
no  early  after  effuffs  if  he  had  followe.l  the  a.lvise  of  his  more  [irii- 
d.'iit  friends  and  iirofessional  attendant.  Later,  .luring  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  severe  .attacks,  the  Electrojioise  was  aiqdied  at  or  near  the 
stricken  parts  of  the  boily  with  speedy  and  unfailing  relief,  until 
they  ceased  to  return.  W.  H.  D. 


Circular.  , 

MAHjF.D  FHEF.  I 

Electrolibration  Company, 

■  132  Itroadway,  -  .  New  York,  j 

346  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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What  chimney  to  use  for 
your  burner  or  lamp? 

The  “  Index  to  Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
PitisburLjh,  Pa,  for  it. 

No  burner  or  lamp  burns 
well  with  wrong-shape  chim¬ 
neys. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top.  tough 
glass. 


Peaches. — Tltere  ia  nothing  more  delieiona 
to  serve  for  desert  daring  August  than  a  peaeh 
frappe.  Line  mold  with  vanilla  iee  cream,  till 
the  centre  with  sliced  fresh  peaches.  Spread 
over  them  ice  cream,  cover  closely,  and  s<‘t  in 
a  freezer  for  half  an  hour  witli  salt  ami  ice 
packed  well  around  it.  The  fruit  must  be 
chilled,  but  not  frozen. 

New  Bread.— In  putting  away  new  bread, 
coot  it  thoroughly,  and  keep  in  a  tin  bread-box 
that  has  a  clo.se  cover.  This  box  shoulil  fre¬ 
quently  be  scal.led  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Bread  kept  in  this  way  will  not  mould  unless 
it  becomes  sour.  The  new-fashioned  house¬ 
keeper  does  not  smother  either  warm  or  cobl 
bread  in  a  brea.l  cloth,  as  she  knows  that  the 
effect  is  to  make  it  taste  sour  and  musty. 

How  TO  E.at  Corn  is  being  discussed.  A 
writer  gives  this  metho.l :  With  a  sharp  knife 
I  score  the  entire  ear  by  beginning  at  the 
smaller  en<i  of  the  ear  and  drawing  my  knife 
down  through  each  row,  cutting  each  kernel 
in  the  <'enter,  but  not  removing  it  from  the 
cob.  To  score  the  ear  will  take  about  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  it  is  time  well  spent,  for  when  you 
come  to  eat  the  corn,  the  nutritious  pulp  will 
]iop  into  your  mouth,  and  the  indigestible  hull 
will  remain  on  the  I'ol).  It  is  the  leathery  lit¬ 
tle  hull  that  causes  the  rumpus  with  people 
who  have  not  the  digestive  organs  of  an 
ostrich,  but  by  following  my  method  of  eating 
this  delicious  grain  many  a  person  who  has 
always  looked  upon  an  ear  of  corn  as  being 
akin  to  a  dynamite  bomb,  may  “eat  and  live.” 
Dont  cut  too  tieep  an.l  don’t  bite  too  har.l.  A 
little  practice  is  all  that’s  necessary. 

Cooked  Cccembeus  —  Cucumbers,  though 
usually  only  served  as  a  salad  ami  uncooked, 
are  excellent  either  stewi-d  or  fried.  When 
stewe.l,  they  are  peeled  and  cut  in  ftuir  pieces, 
and  just  i-overed  with  boiling  salted  water 
They  shoubi  cook  slowly  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  Drain  th--m,  lay  on  a  plat¬ 
ter,  ami  cover  with  a  white  sauce  seasone.l 
with  lemon  juice.  When  the  cucumbers  are 
fried,  peel  those  that  are  larg*>  ami  fresh, 
sprinkle  with  «alt  and  pepper,  dip  in  egg.  and 
roll  in  fine  bread-cruml>s.  as  in  frying  any 
breaded  vegetable  or  meat.  Fry  in  plenty  of 
very  hot  fat.  so  as  to  preven*  burning.  Fried 
cucumbers,  as  well  as  egg  plant,  if  .served  at 
all,  should  be  served  while  hot  and  crisp. 
Tomato  catsup  may  bo  served  with  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  if  liked. 


Beecham's  pills  for  consli 
pation  lo*^  and  25^.  Get  the 
book  at  yt)ur  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

▲nnaftl  sales  moro  UianikCXXUlliO 


KIDDER’S  PA8TilJi8.^T^°i^u  JSi: 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  mpst  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  wor's;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matter?  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  Interests  of  your  church.  Aodress 

The  Lvangelist* 

33  Union  Square  New  York 


SHINING  FOR  JKsUS. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 


Are  you  ghii  lUkr  for  Jesus,  dear  one. 

SbiniuK  just  every wUen ; 

Not  onh  in  t  nay  plar-en, 

Not  only  just  here  or  there ? 

.Shir.ing  in  happy  KHtherinits. 

Wheie  a'l  are  lo  eil  Htul  known  V 
SliiniiiK  whe  e  all  are  straiiirers? 
Shining  «heu  quite  alone  ? 

Shinin.;  at  ho  ne  and  making 
True  sun  bine  all  ai-nuiul  ? 
f  liini  g  abroad  and  laithl'ut  — 
I'erhais  auiong  laithiess  found. 


HK.XLTU  FARAGRXI’HS. 

Sewer  Gas  in  CJity  Bedrooms  —If  bedrooms 
are  properly  ventilated,  says  an  authoii'y,  and 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside  is  uii- 
cbeckeu,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  trouble 
from  tliis  source.  I  know  a  family,  some  of 
whom  are  delicate,  who  have  lived  in  old 
bouses,  with  unhygienic  plumbing,  with  set 
bowls  in  every  bedroom,  yet  because  they  were 
brought  up  to  luxuriate  in  fresh  air,  to  have 
windows  at  night  open  wide,  from  January 
to  June  and  from  .June  to  January,  have  never 
suffered  in  the  least  from  it. 

Sea  Water  Is  a  Tonic  -As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  features  of  a  sea 
bath  ia  the  salt  inadvertently  swallowed  by 
balbers.  It  is  a  wonderful  tunic  for  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  kidneys  In  many  cases  it  will 
cure  biliousness  where  all  drug  preparations 
have  faileil.  It  is  peculiaily  effective  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  of  indigestion,  disordered  stomach, 
ami  insomnia,  and  has  been  known  to  prodm-e 
excellent  results  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
Sea  water  is  full  of  tonic  and  sedative  proper¬ 
ties.  It  won’t  hurt  anybody.  Two  or  three 
big  swallows  of  it  would  be  of  positive  benefit 
to  nine  bathers  out  of  ten.  It  isn’t  palatable 
or  tempting,  but  neither  is  quinine  or  calomel. 

Precactions  aoainst  Conscmption  —  The 
knowledge  that  consumption  is  a  disease  that 
may  be  contracted  from  another  is  bearing 
fruit  in  many  places.  It  is  leading  to  greater 
care  on  the  jiart  of  those  who  have  <-barge  of 
the  sii  k  in  the  homes  for  consumptives,  and 
with  the  result  that  they  have  been  protected 
from  the  germs  of  disease  which  formerly 
were  fatal.  The  present  tendency  is  to  plai-e 
consumptives  ajiart  in  sanitariums,  where  they 
may  be  scientifii'ally  treated,  and  where  others 
may  be  protected  from  the  germ  laden  mate¬ 
rial  which  they  give  off.  In  Colorado,  aicord 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  physicians 
have  found  it  necessary  that  the  consumptives 
should  be  segregated  so  as  not  to  inoculate 
the  wells  with  this  disease,  and  wherever  they 
have  been  heretofore  in  summer  mountain 
hotels,  they  are  now  excluded,  through  fear 
that  the  disease  may  prove  infectious  The 
better  knowledge  of  bacteriology  that  now 
prevails  has  led  to  these  changes  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in  the 
protection  of  the  community  by  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  from  the  increase  of  tubermilosis  It 
is  believed  that  through  these  instrumental i 
ties  the  death  rate  from  consumption  will  he  j 
les.sened  in  all  ••ivilized  countries. 


UinoES  Food  is  the  ino.st  liigi  ly  eonernt rated  notirish- 
nieiit  kmovii  to  liygi- iiie  seieiiee,  iligf.tible  by  weak 
stoiuaehs.  Wooi.Micil  A  Co..  F.ilmt  r.  Mns.s. 


liine  and  PrtM-epl. 

Humility  was  a  virtue  unknown  in  the  an 
cient  world,  and  even  today  it  is  not  widely 
cultivatetl.  Ami  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  cliarai  teristics  in  the  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  “lie  humbled  Himself.” 

When  a  ship  is  launclietl  in  this  country  a 
bottle  of  wine  is  broken  upon  her  prow.  They 
have  a  prettier,  as  well  as  a  more  significant 
custom  in  Jap  in.  where  a  cage  of  different 
kinds  of  birds  is  provided,  arnl  as  the  ship  he 
gins  to  move  the  birds  are  liberated,  living  to 
all  parts  of  the  compass  ami  typifying  the  na¬ 
ture  of  commerce  far  better  than  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

T  pluck  .an  acorn  from  the  greenswanl  and 
liold  it  to  my  ear,  and  this  is  what  it  says  to 
me  -  “By-and-hye  the  birds  will  come  and  nest 
in  me.  By  and  bye  I  will  furnish  shade  for 
the  cattle.  By-and  hyel  will  provide  warmth 
for  the  home  in  the  pleasant  fire.  By  and-hye 
I  will  he  shelter  from  the  storm  to  those  vvho 
have  gone  under  the  roof.  By-and-hye  I  will 
he  the  strong  ribs  of  the  great  vessel,  and  the 
tempest  will  heat  against  me  in  vain,  while  I 
carry  men  across  the  Atlantic.  ”  Oh,  foolish 
little  acorn,  wilt  thou  be  all  tliisl  Hark,  and 
the  acorn  answers,  “Yes,  God  and  I.”— Lyman 
Abbott. 


II.  C  0.,  New  Y  Ilk.— Mvbft  leg  is  liirger  in  circum- 
foence  by  oue  iiirh  than  righ oxussil  by  atmek  of  acute 
r..«-uii>atistu.  Will  yuur  reuie'lies  do  iiu}  thing  for  me ? 

'I'ake  one  Febricide  Pill,  three  time.s  daily.  Regu- 
l.ate  the  bowels  with  Nathrolithic  Salts.  Avoid 
elastic  stockings.  Report  in  six  weeks. 

Ci.  Jasper,  St.  Louis —Wlial  is  good  for  a  coated  tongue ; 
also  a  reiiieoy  to  gain  fltsh  V 

F'or  the  former  take  Nathrolithic  Salt«,  twice  a 
week,  a  teaspoonfnl  inahair  tumbler  of  water,  a  half 
hour  before  breakfast.  Second,  take  Cardine,  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  heart,  in  three-drop dose.s,  on  tue  tongue, 
twice  a  day. 

E.  L  I),  Kansas  Cite.— I  fop|  languid  and  tired  all  the 
tine.  No  en-'rgy  and  very  nervous.  Have  pimples  on 
my  face.  What  shali  1  take? 

'I'ake  Cerebrine,  extract  of  the  brain,  in  five-drop 
do.ses,  three  time>^  daily.  Twice  a  week  take  a  dose 
of  Nathrolithic  Salts. 

Alee.  C.,  New  York.— What  is  a  good  ren  edy  for  gout  V 
F’chricide  ;  one  pill  three  time.s  daily.  A  dose  of 
Nathiolithic  Salts  twice  a  week. 

Mrs.  II.  B..  Phila. — F'or  the  nervous  debility  take 
Cercbriiie,  extract  of  the  brain,  in  five-<liop  doses, 
on  the  tongue,  three  times  daily.  F'or  the  cataarh, 
u.se  Witch  Hnsel  ointment  snufiVdup  the  nose;  also 
take  a  teaspooiiful  of  Nathrolii  hie  Salts  in  a  half 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  a  half  hour  before  breakfast, 
twice  fi  W'-ek. 

W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Med.  Dept..  Col.  Chem.  Co.,  Washington  D.  C. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEDULLINE,  From  the 
5pinal  Cord.  Cardine,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  IHYROIDINE. 

Dose,  .5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  81.25. 

OASTRINE. 

.\  new  and  valuable  retiiedi  lor  l)i'-pi  pshi,  $1.26. 

FEBRICIDE  PILLS 

For  Malahial  Affections,  Nechai.gia  and  Sick 
IlKADACiiE,  5*1  cents. 

NATHROLITHIC  SALTS 

For  Habiiu  1  Constii  atioo,  Toipor  of  tue  Bowels  and  In¬ 
action  of  the  Liver.  50  Cents. 

At  all  DruL’uists.  or  from 

COI-ir.MBI.V  (  IICMIC.VL  CO., 

Send  for  Literaiure,  (I80l  Wa-liington,  I>.  C. 


PftINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  siccial'v  of  the  use 
of  li  s  for  Ilic  peiiilcss  extrac¬ 
tin'!  <  f  tc'-ib.  lias  given  to 
over  TiHiiH)  p!  ople  without  ac- 
icide'it 

harvard  BfJLDING. 

7-iD  SIXTH  .\V*M  K. 
|Cor.  4'.f<l  St.  New  Yoik  City. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tef. 
lercan  l>e  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  ii|iplicatinn  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  niaki-s  tlie  skin  pofl.  smooth  iind  healthy,  pro- 
cluciiu;  :i  clFur  and  briiliatit  complexion. 

.'iOi*.  per  ho.x  at  or  liv  mail. 

JOHNSTON.  HOM.OWAV  (  O., 
531  i'ouiiuerce  Si.,  i*biiudcipliia. 


ALSO  IN  8YRDP. 


PILLS. 


Hpeciallv  recommend'  <1  tit  llie  medical  celeb, 
rities  of  the  World  lor  .Scrofula.  (Tumor-,  King’s 
KviP,  ami  the  early  stages  oi  Consiimi  lion,  Consti- 
liitlonal  WeakncfS,  l’o"rnesHot  the  Hlo  d  and  for 
sii'tuilaiiiig  and  regnlatiue  its  periodic  course. 

.Votui  (jcnuiiif.  nr  Ic-s  signeil  ’•  BLANCAHD.’’ 

E.  FofUEliA  &  Co..  .N.  Y..  ami  all  liniggists. 


/'I'KE  Your  CornM  in  one  niglit  with  MeCreody’s  Corn 
Solvent.  No  cure,  tnoeey  refunded,  liy  mail  ,10  cents 
SI  am  I!!- taken .  Ahj-oliiteB  hannless. 

Mct'UEEDY  &  CD.,  Druggists,  Kallstou  .Spa,  N.  Y. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  NoUes  relieved  by  usinf? 

Wiison*s Common  Sens*i  Ear  Drums. 

New  srientiilc  Invention,  ditferent 
from  all  other  devlf’eit.  The  only  ^afe, 
simple,  conifortable  and  invisible 
Kar  Drum  i n  the  world.  Helps  where 
moiiical  skill  faiU.  No  wjie  orstrinit 
attachment.  NV  rite  ff*r  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
i  210  Truvt  BMk.,  Ky. 

\  lUa  Broadway,  New  lock. 


jtaKSEEjam 


mm 


CURLS  WHERE  AIL 

I  Best  CouKh  8yrup.  Ta 
In  time.  Sr. id  by 


CONSUMPTION 


is  not  much  to  give  for  a  two  ounce  jar  of 


especially  when  you  consider 

A  Two  Ounce  Jnr 

contains  enom!li  ICxtract  to 


40  Plates 


Make 


ARMOUR’S  the  only  Extract  which  possesses  strenj^th  and  true 
l>cef  tlavor  to  such  an  extent. 


To  Prepare  Consomme  Quickly: 

For  one  ijii.nt  of  soup  (uancicnl  for  f«nir  or  live  i 
?Jrds  of  a  icaspoonfti!  (»f  Armour’s  Kxtract  of  Perf 
*2  t«'us}K)onful  celery  chopped  very  fine,  or  use 
spoonful  cralcil  onion;  Worcestershire  Sam  e.  ttr 
(  The  hoilint;  water  extracts  the  flavor  of  the  v 
soup  rcipiires  no  fiirliier  ctmkinj;.) 

To  Make  Clear  Rjd  Tomato  Soup: 

To  one  ipiart  of  the  above  add  ’  jd  can  stewetl 

To  Make  a  Beef-Tomato  Cream: 

Athl  t  >  tiu*  clear  tomato  soup  •  ,  ran  I'vaporti 
mace  t  *  flavor. 


neoplc),  dissolve  from  *  J  to 
t  in  one  ipiart  boilint;  water; 
;  eelery  salt  to  taste;  i  tea- 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
r^etahlcs  at  once  and  this 


ainetl  tomatoes. 


nvdrrcd 


FIk'sc  soiijis  can  ho  prcp.in  d  i  i  .i  !i  \v  ininulrsand  need  n«>  further 


atu|»m; 


i*f  “t’ulinuiy  WiiiiKb 
Send  your  n.im<'  uiul 


Armour  Company 


Nrw  VO 


A  Cruise  the 

Mediterranean 

By  specially  chirtereil  steamer  Friesland  ”  (7.1  m  ions), 
.lanuary  ‘J!*.  189t>.  visitimt  B.-rninda.  (iibr.tllar.  Malaca. 
Granada.  Allisinhiu.  AIk  ers.  Cairo;  l(liia\s  in  Pait  stine. 
Be  rout.  Eidtesns,  Con.'iantinoplo.  Atliens.  Hume,  Nice: 
only  S<V<Uaud  up. excinsi  ms.  fe>8  etc.,  includisl.  Gruan- 
ized  and  aecoinpani.'d  bv  F.  C  Cltrk.  ex-l'.  s.  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  a' .leriisiilem.  Ocean  ticKcts  all  lines.  IK)  parties  to 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  ItroacUvaVy  York. 

KOIM)  THK  IVOULh  IMKTV  STAUTS  OCTOHKK  -J. 

RICHELIEU  AND  GNT^O  NAVIGATION  CO. 

TAKE  A  IlOl.IDAV  AM>  UG  TIIKOl’tiH 

AMERICA’S  FAIRYLAND. 

The  Thousand  Islands, 

The  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

And  the  River  Saguenay. 

You  can  sec  more  and  (jet.  L'rcatcrco'ufoi  t  in  Gaveilim; 
on  our  palace  steamers  tlian  liy  any  other  means. 

TOUttMO- ilONTKK.tl,  I.IME.  Steamers  leave  Toronto 
un'il  .Sept.  I.'i.  d  til)  .  exi  eiit  Sunday,  for  Montreil.und 
retnrn*n'r  leave  at  IP  .A  .M. 

MttXTKEtl.-tJCEBKC  1,1  jiH.  Steameis  leave  Montreal  at 
7  F.M.  and  yn*-'ier  at I’.M..  dai  y.  Sunday  at  II  I’.M. 

SAtiri'IX.tV  lilX'K.  Steamers  leave  Quebec dail.v.exci  pt 
Sunday,  at  7.ii(l  A.M..  until  AuiZ.  I.’4. 

For  information  andtickeis.  aiiply  to 
.IGSEI’H  F.  DGIi.W.  D.l*  A..  U  Kinu  St.  East.  Toronto. 
H.  FOSTER  CHAFFEE.  I). 

lu’a  St.  .lames  .Street.  Montreal. 
I„  H.  MYRANl).  Quebec. 

HOTEL  ak[„;h::. 

L'ery  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  I’eriei  i 
cuisine  atid  service.  Moat  unilorm  climate  in  I'nitcd 
States,  .senil  for  liook  and  rates. 

Walter’s  Sanitarium 


W’aiter’s  I’ark,  -  \N  crncrsville,  l*a. 

Ititlic  Miiniitoins  i.f  IVnii-.ylv.ini  i.  Gnly  I' i  lionrs  liccn 
New  Yolk:  li  nns  Inini  !'liil.idcl|ibia.  For  Air.  Walcr. 
and  Sct'iicv.v  no-.i]rpa  scl  c.vc  bclic\*e  in  t‘(|iiaili'd).  Cir¬ 
cular--  lli  ‘.  XI.  >1.  Al.Tia;.  >ei  II  lar,>. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


- - - 

.\  I'lijiular  rcMii  l  loi-  bcall  li.  cli  ni-.'i-.  Ic^t  or  ici n  .ition. 
lllic  .\c.ir  lili-valor,  i  l.  iiic  In  1I-. -loaiii  lic:il, -i  .ii- 
iiior.  and  promi  n  ole  on  l  lie  roof,  .''inn  s  i  f  r  o  ns  wit  || 
Dlis.  I  >r  I ,  I  oinr  a  ir.  .''a  i  a  lo.'ii  wat.  I'-,  l.awii  'I'etjliis. 
loiincl,  etc.  .MiissaL'c.  ebet  iiil>,  all  liallis  ainl  nil 
■a  II  !i  aniilian  I  s.  New  TnrKi.sn,  Rmsiaii  and  .Naiui  al 
illdiur  lialli.s.  .s;i  ii  I  tin  illnslialrd  l  irciilar. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 


CORRECT  STVEE8 

WEDDING  INVITIITIDNS 

AND 

flNNDUNCEMENTS 

HIGH  CRADC  STATIONERY 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 


CAST  14tm  STREE**^ 


IVlagfc  Lanterns. 

0^^  LiniF.  n  ti  Efoi  trie  Light. 
■“•♦•nd  ‘.ur  c'lif.'ilt  Lille.  .1.  |»,  <  nit 
A  i  *K  If.  i:.  I-Lumii  ^ft«  •  t.  .\,  u 

VnrUi  I.-i-iiUe  ,  (  t.liM^n: 

114"  Miirti  t  K!;inci..‘  n. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

Tin*  lidliliiigs  of  most  Life*  Insiirnm-t'  Coin 
(at  a  I  ime  wlicii  losses  on  railroail.  in 
iliistrial,  anil  iiianiir.'ii'tiiiing  soenritifs  liiivc 
n'inlmil  VVioa.'oi/i/.s  o('  M  ill  inns. )  i  ■  ait  rasit'il  willi 
the  lirst  Jloltgage  loans  of  tl.e  WASHINGTON  on 
real  esf.'ite.  give  force  to  this  Ollieial  Kmlorst" 
inent  hy  the  lion.  Sn|ierinten(lent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  (Ioin|ian\ ,  to 
wit  ; 

"  It  is  most  iigia-eable  to  ne  to  Know  thel 
)  on  I' (  oiii |ii:  lit  (li'closi's  a  most  eM-ellenl  eoii- 
il  it  ion  ol  alia  ii's. 

‘  siL'iicii.  .i.xxiKs  I’. 

Siifii  ri It li mil  III . 

K.  S.  I'l!  I'.Nl  II.  ‘.Jtl  V-I’fi  s.  anti  ^  ii|tt.  nf  .\':-eiieies. 

2  1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


I  ■nil-:  .\>i i:i{i('A.\  si  nhax -st  iiooi,  i mo.n, 
rsTA  in.isii I- II  IN  i-ini  Am.i.eiii  A.  I.'.’l. 
niLruhlz*  s  rnlmi  Ifihh*  Srhoolh  in  flr>-fituic,  spar-rly 
phici  s  nut  on  t  he  I' 'mnt  Icr.  u  hrt  t*  nnlv  a  riiioii  n  1  smnary  r«‘p- 
KM'iitini'  nil  *lu‘  nvahir«'li<’al  rhiin  lH's  <-:in  unite  tin*  sfttifrs, 
K \ licit sr  snx  «-tl.  1  tcnoniinal  iminl  strife*  n voi-h-d.  Wo  k  ntildoN, 

!  Nrnriy  nrw  srhcols  •started  in  IMM  ;  aNo  H!k  fiontlfr 

cliiiniiis  from  schools  previously  cstal»lls!ic<i.  til  years  of 
pro'>|>tnty  Will  yon  hclii  ns  and  .share  In  tin*  ld«‘ssln|fY 
I*. ver  y  «:oilar  r  e<  rptahlo.  $i.'i  lid  starts  a  lU'W  seluMd  i  nrtii*>l)fnir 
,  if  with  lllitles  |es.*NO|i  helps,  ai  d  a  L'<>i  d  lilirai.V.  fdld.dd  silp- 
j  pert>*  a  iiiis-^itiiiary  tuio  \  l  ar.  N  on  can  hav*-  >e  tors  dlrert  from 
I  mi'-’-h. Italy  >on  aid.  Send  lit  K  I*  H,\\<  noKT.  I)!s.  Secretary 
j  <  oiislai'h-  build iiiL'.  .’'t h  ve.  *V  K.  IMh  St..  New  York  i  |(y, 

!  TLOl  KiUTS  ON  KLLKilON. 

by  <i  t.oiM.i;  .loll  N  ItoM  .\N  t:s.  Kdited  i>v  (  ii.\*^.  tioi«  t:,  rumiii 
ol  We^Iiiiinsler.  Seroiid  edillon,  i'htlh.  i;ilt  lop.  I'rUif 

I  “Will  rank  amor  lt  the  mo-'t  valnalth*  books  the  eeniury  has 
l  i'odmerl.  it  wouhl  b«-  dillieiilt  to  o\r  te<Ktimate  its  value  and 
impoi  tai  re.  ’  ‘  n  M  .M.o  Till  ur  v  i  . 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  Hajcic  l.antern 

With  lirst  ehiss  eomlensing  lenses  nml  either 
the  No  l-'i  I’nraholon  Oil  l,ain|i  or  No.  I-l  Oxy 
I  lyiliogcii  .let  iiml  I  looil. 

This  IS  :i  lirst  class  Inntern  for  tee  in  (  hiirch, 
Snmlay  school  or  Christian  Linte.'ivor  work. 
It  will  he  sold  at  a  hargain.  Fnll  information 
given  on  apiilicat  ion  to 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


August  32,  iy95 


TilE  FAAXfJEEIST. 
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TAPESTRY  PAINTING  BY  J.  F.  DOUTHITT. 


SPECIAL  ARTISTS  FOR  CHURCH  DECORATION  AND  CHURCH  WINDOWS. 


TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS 


‘■XHKI  tapestry  paiiitiiiKs  to  cli<.ose  from,  :!X  artists  employtsl. 
iiicliidiiit' Kol<l  medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

Send  for  Circular. 


DECORATIONS 


Write  for  color  sclu  ines,  devious,  e-timates.  .\rli>Is  s.'ii: 
to  all  parts  of  the  worhl,  to  do  every  sort  of  decoratin';  aia! 
paiiitiiio.  W'e  an- edncjitiiit;  the  country  iti  color  harmony. 
Helief.  wall-paper,  stained  ola-s.  carpets,  fnrnitnrc,  win¬ 
dow  shades,  ilraperies.  tiles,  par'inette  floors.  v.oo:l\\  rk. 
etc.  Decor.’ititiir  lu)tiscs  during  .•ih-.enc  •  of  owners  :i  -iPi  - 
cialty.  IMease  state  anont  what  yon  \\  i-h  to  c.vpenil. 
Pupils  tancht  decoration. 

Send  for  Circular. 


WALL  PAPERS 


.\utlimti  styles,  clioicest  colorini;s.  dcsioin'd  hy  '^old  mcilal 
ists,  from  1(1  cts.  per  roll  up.  Iiicts.  for  sample^. 

Send  for  Circuirr. 


ART  SCHOOL 


Si.\  :(-hour  tapestry  paititin^  lessons,  in  sttidio.  *5  IKI.  ('om- 
plet;*  Printed  Instruction  hy  mail.  *1.0(1.  Tapestry  paint- 
ini;s  rented.  Full  size  drawings,  paints,  hrushes.  etc.,  sup¬ 
plied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  e.vcei>ted.  iire  such  a<lvantaf;es 
otfered  pupils. 

Send  for  Circular. 

TAPESTRY  MATERIALS 

We  matiiifactiire  tapeUry  materi.-ils.  .sfunei-ior  to  forciun 
. . Is-  and  half  the  |irice.  Book  of  samples.  |(l  ct-. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Douthitt’s  Manual  of  Art  Decoration 

I'he  Decorative  .\rt  Book  of  the  (’entury.  '.’nn  Boyal 
(Quarto  paoes.  .si  fnll-p.me  oriudnat  illiistratii'ii'  of  utn'iue 
interiors,  etc.  -s'i.iKl.  postajic  prepaid. 

The  Goddess  of  Atvatabar 

-V  Trip  to  the  Interior  World.  " .Inh-  \  i  rne  in  his  hap¬ 
piest  d.'iys  ontdotie."  Ol''  oct.ivo  pat;' s.  tj  illiistratiot.s. 
Price,  -se.iio,  post.itte  prepaid  Paper  cover,  •‘io  et^. 


J.  F.  DOUTHITT, 


I  Kensington,  London .  286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


/ 


“I 


